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PREFACE. 




VooETESN years ago, we had a note-book most closely 
but confusedly crammed with memoranda, statistics, 
and anecdotes connected with newspapers and their 
writers ; a perfect chaos of fragments picked up here 
and there in the course of desultory reading — out of 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, or the latest 
provincial journal. It was in 1841 that Mr. P. L. 
Simmonds read before the Statistical Society of 
London a paper on Newspapers, which was the most 
elaborate, if not really the first, pubhshed collection of 
facta relating to the subject, for Mr. Nichols' anec- 
dotes amount to little more than a list of titles. 
Mr. Simruonds' paper did not come into our hands 
till 1844, and suggested to us a reference to our own 
storehouse, and an overhatding and attempt at arrange- 
ment or classification of its contents. It was only 
lately, however, that we tad any view to publication, 
but, since, it occurred to us, we have attempted to 
reduce a mass of somewhat heterogeneous matter to 
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order, and to string it upon the endless chain uf 
History. The adoption of a chronological arrange- 
ment — necessary, it appeared to us, in all other 
respects — rendered this a less easy task than it might 
seem, for we had got our anecdotes parcelled, and 
lotted out, and classified in distinct branches of the 
subject — as the history of defunct papers, of existing 
papers, of unlicensed printing, of newspaper legisla- 
tion, of reporting, of editors and press writers, and so 
on i and when we came to pick out facts as they had 
oocurred in the order of time, they looked to us very 
forlorn, detached from the companion facts of the 
same order with which they had been associated, and 
which they tended either to iUostrate or contrast. 
We, however, trust that a carefully compiled index 
may odmpenaate for this incoDvenience by affording 
reference at once to the several parts of the work at 
which allasions to a particular paper or a certain 
writer occur ; so that, if the history of a joumBl has 
been necessarily cut up to fit the pieces into the 
places they belonged to, the Index may afford a key 
to the puzzle, and en&ble the reader to put it together 
again. 

In sketching the lives of Fresa worthies — and 
unworthies, some explanation may be necessMy of 
the rule by which we have been guided. As a rule, 
then, we have sought out and illustrated, by all the 
facts we could collect, the Uvea of men whose acts bad 



been uowrittrai, w only dotted down here and there—' 
the obscure workw« of the greet pngine, wjjoge lirea, 
spent in the iiigbt-^ork of the newspapers, lay buried . 
in a congeaial daf^sexs. Now and then'^as ifi the 
case of Wilkes, Cobbett, Mjd oae ojr two others— we 
have gknoed ftt the lives of those whose names ve 
historical ; but only in cases where their cwneuon 
wilii the Newspaper Press hw been hiadequately 
mentioiifd by their bu^spheiB, or yrhere there 19 
not a satisfactory biographer of them extMiit. Thus 
Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolujgbroke, Prior, FieWisg, 
Smollett, Sheridfto, Cimning, Coleridge, I^ub, Mack- 
intosh, Wordsworth, Scmthey, Hook. 'Moore, h&ve all 
had theur lives written in a manner that would leave 
us nothing to do but to repeat what everybody who 
reads already knows — it is sufficient to write their 
names upon the muster-roll of the Press ; but there 
are others who have had as much (and perhaps in 
some cases more) to do with its progress, whom the 
world hardly remembers now by name. 

We have endeavoured to guard against any lean- 
ing to either side of politics in speaking of such 
newspapers as exist in our own time, and trust our 
reticence, in regard to their personal or private con- 
cerns, may not disappoint the reader. The Press of 
England being, by general ccmsent as well as by the 
desire of its conductors, worked behind a screen, it 
would be as far from our province as from etiquette. 
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to attempt to raise the curtam for the gratification of 
a few inquisitive minds ; but, where contemporary 
Press writers have allowed the facts of their lives to 
appear in a form which justifies the idea that they 
fumbhed them, we have not hesitated to quote from 
them, as in the sketches we have borrowed from 
*' Men of the Time." 

Finally, we have aimed at securing precision and 
correctness, by compfuing aathorities and referring 
to original documents ; and we flatter ourselves that, 
by attention to this particular, we have rendered our 
history a reliable record of the Newspaper Press of 
Great Britain and her possessions. 
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From a miserable sheet of flimsy paper, blotted with coarse 
letter-press, describing some fabulous event, or retailing 
some more than doubtful story : or, now a mass of sUvisIi 
paDegyric, now of violent and un discriminating abuse, issued 
stealthily, read under the breath, circulated from hand to 
hand unseen, we all know that our modern newspapers have 
sprung. But the change has been the work of more than 
two centuries. Dependent as it was on the progress of 
public enlightenment, of govemment liberality, of general 
liberty and knowledge ; checked by the indifference of a 
people or the caprices of a party ; suppressed by a king, 
persecuted by a parliament, harassed by a licenser, burnt 
by a hangman, and trampled by a mob, the newspaper has 
been slow in climbing to its present height. It surely must 
be worth while to glance back at the marks it has left in its 
steady though gradual ascent : to review the growth of the 
Giant which now awes potentates, and it may scarcely be 
too much to say, rules Uie destinies of the world. May we 
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■ not linger with advantage over the history of the stru^les 
of its birth, the convulsions of its infancy ? Or do we owe 
so little to our free press — ^at once our censor and our 
champion — that these matters are of no moment to us ? Of 
no moment may they be to the merchant who makes use of 
the daily sheet to guide him in his purchases or sales, to the 
fashionable lady who consults it for the latest scandal of 
Belgravia, to the shopkeeper who advertises his wares, or 
Alielionest yeomaawho reads it for the sake of its "accidents 
-and offences ; " but thinking minds have perhaps wondered 
"why the scattered facta which are known of its early history 
fhave never been woven together, and heartily wish they 
ihad been. 

Much that was before known, and many facts which lay 
hidden in the depths of our dark and unfathomable public 
records, in their dusty and inaccessible storehouses, were 
thrown together by the late Mr. Knight Hunt in his 
*' Fourth Estate." We say " thrown together," for Mr. 
Hunt candidly admits that he had had but few oppor- 
tunities of collecting the facts necessary for a history of 
journalism, and therefore modestly calls his book " Qm- 
Jriiulions towards a. History of Newspapers." 

This, published in the year 1850, was the first attempt 
«t anything like "a bringing together, in a distinct and 
tangible form, a number of previously scattered dates and 
{passages illustrative of the history of the newspaper press." 
An article in the " Encyclopajdia Brilannica," containing 
the stereotyped falsehood as to its first appearance ia 
England ; a few papers in Chambers's Journal, in 1834, — 
-about the best on the subject ; discursive articles, treating 
more of the importance of the present than the history of 
the past newspaper, in the Edinburgh and in the British 
■and Foreign Quarterly Review, in 1837 ; and a wretched ■ 
pamphlet, called " The Periodical Press of Great Britain ; 
or, an Inquiry into the State of the Public Journals," pub- 
lished hi 1809, comprised the printed history of the English 
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newspaper, although incidental but much more important 
notices of it occur iu Nichols's "Literary Anecdotes," 
Chalmers's " Life of Kuddiman," Timperley's " Encyclo- 
paedia of Literary and Typcgraphicai Anecdote," and a 
Paper, read by Mr. P. L. Siinmonds before the Statistical 
Society of London, June gist, 1841. "The Public Press" 
and "News" have formed the subjects of several popular 
lectures, none of which have passed into print, but we 
believe the most comprehensive were those before the 
Salisbury Mechanics' Institute, delivered in 1836, by J. 
Heam, Esq., editor of the Salisbury and Wiltshire Herald; 
before the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution 
(two lectures), July 27, 1840, by G. F. Richardson, Esq,, 
F.G-.S. ; and before the Leeds Philosophical Society, 
January 3, 18d5, by C. Kemplay, Esq. 

Mr. Hunt might therefore well feel anxious to do some- 
thing towards recording the history of a profession to which 
he belonged, and such time as his editorial duties and his 
health allowed he devoted to this labour of love. But 
"ball'-boura that could be filched from heavier duties," 
*' before, or between, or after real work," will not suffice 
to record the history of an institution so vast j they were 
all he could afford to the subject, and those half-hours he 
has well employed. 

We had been long expecting that the subject would be 
taken up, and iiad resolved to place at the disposal of the 
person who might venture upon it a collection of notes and 
particulars which had occupied us some years in getting 
together, when Mr. Hunt sent his two volumes into the 
world. At once perceiving that from the very nature of 
the work much that was related by that gentleman would 
have to be repeated in any other book upon the same sub> 
ject, we had consigned our gleanings to oblivion, till a 
recent article in one of the Reviews, calling inr furthei' 
details of newspapi-r history, induced us to polish ihem up 
and see what we could make of (hem. If we hope to con- 
B 2 
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tribute a few facts and fill up a few outlines, to trace man 
regularly, and perhaps in more detail, the ground that haa 
b«en so little tr&versed, we shall endeavour to avoid, aa far 
as we can do it without injustice to our subject, the wider 
field which Mr. Hunt has taken in his second title, *' The 
Liberty of the Press," generally. " The Newspaper" is 
our text, and about it alune ws wish to write ; Political 
Famphleta at one time, and Philosophical Essays at another, 
took so many of its features, that we shall have to touch 
upon them both, but we shall have done with them as soon 
as possible, and return to our subject " pure and simple." 

And a great subject it is ! of which men of all opinions 
have agreed in one : that " its liberties and the liberties of 
the people must stand or fall together," as Hume was the 
first to declare ; of which Erskine said, " Its Ireedom has 
alone made our government what it is, and can alone pre 
serve it ;" of which Burke said that, " a part of the reading 
of all, the whole of the reading of the far greater number, 
it is a more important instrument than is generally 
imagined." "It is," thunders Junius (and he charges u« 
to instil it into our children's minds) — '* it is the palladium 
of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an English- 
man !" That " knowledge is diffused among our people 
by it," as Johnson emphasised ; that " it is the protector 
of freedom, a watchful guardian, capable of uniting the 
weak against the encroachments of power," aa Goldsmith 
thought ; that " it secures that publicity to the adminis- 
tration of the laws which is tbe main source of its purity 
and wisdom," as Mansfield observed; that " it pervades 
and checks, and perhaps, in the last resort, nearly governs 
the whole of the government of England," as Canning 
declared; that "through its assistance, a whole nation, as 
it were, holds council and deliberates," as De Lolme has 
nTitten : such is what has been thought of the newspaper 
press by great and learned men, some of whom it had 
liandled roughly too. 
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- A great subject indeed! " Give me but the liberty of 
tbe press," said Sheridan, "and I wilt ^ve to the . minister 
« venal house of peers — I will give hini a corrupt and ser- 
yile house of conunons — I will give him the full sway of tha 
patronage of office — I will give him the whole host of mini-' 
sterisl influence — I will give him all the power that plac» 
can confer upon him to purchase up submission and ovei>, 
awe resistance, and yet, armed mth the liberty of the press, 
I will go forth to m^et him undismayed — I will attack th«. 
mighty fabric he has reared with that mightier engine — I will 
shake down from its height corruption, and bury it amidst 
the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter !" Such 
(who can deny it?) is the tremendous power of the press of- 
the present day. The picture was perhaps a little over- 
charged as applied to its influence in the time of Sheridan.' 
" Great is journalism," cpies Carlyle ; " is not every able 
editor a ruler of the world, being a persuader of it ?" " It- 
is, the newspaper," says Bulwer Lytton, " which gives to 
liberty its practical life, its constant observation, its per-^ 
petual vigilance, its unrelaxing activity. It is the daily 
and sleepless watchman that reports to you every danger 
which menaces the institutions of your countiy, audits 
interests at home and abroad. , It inTorms legislation of 
public opinion, and it informs the people of the acts of 
legislation ; thus keeping up that constant sympathy, that 
good understanding between people and legislators which 
conduces to the maintenance of order, and prevents the 
stern necessity for revolution." A testimony to its im-; 
portance is even wrung from ths judges, who sit in jealous 
watchfulness of its licence : " I am willing to acknowledge, . 
in the most ample terms, the information, the instruction, 
and the amusement derived from the public press," saya 
Lord Lyndhurst, cautiously : but Lord Brougham spealo 
out more honestly : " There is nothing to fear," saya his 
lordshipj "from open public discussion — from thatji 
which enables us to speak as we think." /'^^^^<%, 
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Hallam comei forward to bear a less equivocal testimony r 
" For almost all that keeps up in us permanently and 
effectually the spirit of regard to liberty and the public 
good, we must look to the unshackled and independent 
energies of the press." " Freedom of discussion is our 
birthright," cried Sir Francis Burdett, " and by the dis- 
semination of truth aloiie, through the medium of a free 
press, can we hope to attain or preserve our liberty." 
Bishop Home says, " A newspaper is the history of that 
world in which we now live, and with it we are more con- 
cerned than with days which have passed away and exist 
only in remembrance." More concise is Benjamin Constant: 
" The press is mistress of intelligence, and intelligence is 
mistress of the world." 

It is quite impossible for foreigners to understand our 
press : they have nothing like it. Napoleon, however, must 
have mastered the idea, if, indeed, he said, " A journalist 
is a giver of advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of 
nations. Four hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a hundred thousand bayonets." Such a remark could 
scarcely have applied to the newspapers of the Empire. 
De Tocqueville's is more general, and would do for the 
press all over the world: "The newspaper is the only 
instrument by which the same thought can be dropped into 
a thousand minds at the same moment." 

Of thismighty Mind-Engine — of this tremendous Moral 
Power, let us attempt to write the history ; if but one half 
of what has been said of it were true, it should have had 
chroniclers innumerable, for where could a grander theme 
be found? Such an institution should be worth tracing 
from its earliest germ — from that origin and through that 
growth, of which an Edinburgh Reviewer has eloquently 
said: 

" In comtnon with everything of signal strength, journal- 
ism is a plant of slow and gradual growth Of far 

more modem date than the other estates of the realm, the 
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fourth estate has overshadowed and Burpassed them all. It 
has created the want which it supplies. It has obtained 
paramount influence and authority, partly by assuming 
them, but still more hy deserving them. Of all puissances 
in the political world, it is at once the mightiest, the most 
irresponsible, the best administered, and the least misused. 
And, taken in its history, position, and relations, it is 
unquestionably the most grave, noticeable, formidable 
phenomenon — the greatest fact of our times." 
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CHAPTER 11 



In inquiring into the rise and progress of the British 
newspaper press, it will be necessary to look into the 
annals of another country for the original from which the 
art of collecting and publishing, and commenting on in- 
telligence, was copied — even without regard to its probable 
existence in remote ages. It would doubtless be flattering 
to our national pride to acknowledge, as of our own creation, 
such a noble institution as the public press has become; 
so indigenous as it would appear, at a first glance, to our 
soilj and congenial, in its stateliness and independence, to 
the feelings by which Englishmen are governed— so warmly 
as it has nursed and fostered all that, as a nation, we have 
to be proud of — so bravely as it has battled, and so nobly 
as it has suffered in the cause of our rights and liberties — 
80 vigorously and successfully as it lias fought against 
tyranny on the one hand and anarchy on the other — so 
zealously as it has assisted improvement and diffused know- 
ledge — and BO instrumental as it has been in giving weight 
and influence to the British name abroad, — we say our 
national pride would be flattered by claiming it as an idea 
springing out of those noble principles in which we trace 
the germs of the other institutions belonging to a free and 
enlightened people which we enjoy. 

But if we are denied this proud boast, we may take 
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pleasare 16 noticing bow this foreign blossom bas floiuiahed 
on OUT own soil — how it has expand^ into a far wider 
sphere of usefulness and importance than any otEer nation 
has been able to Durse or train it to — and in contraating 
its state of majestjr here with its weakly condition even in 
the countries where it was first sown; seeming to show that 
there is something in our constitution which favours the 
dissemination of public opinion, without the free power of- 
expressing which a newspaper can be looked upon with 
little reverence, and would not deserve as many words as 
we may, perhaps, occupy sheets in recording its history. 
We must remember that only nominally was the first 
newspaper published in a foreign land: the press as it now 
is, and as only we could be proud of it — the vb.ee PoEsa 
OF Enolamd — is peculiarly our own. 

Publications answering to some extent the purposes of 
newspapers would appear to hare been not entirely 
unknown in the remote ages. The Komans had their 
duly reports of public occurrences, called Acta Diuma, 
spoken of by Seneca. Suetonius and Tacitus also allude 
to the Ada Diurna, but more, it would seem, in the sense 
of journals of the proceedings of the municipal councils, 
as TaUa diumia urbis actii mandare (Tacitus). Dr. 
Johnson gives a few specimens of these news sheets in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1740, which contain short 
announcements of a much more familiar kind than we are 
in the habit of associating with the idea of ancient Rome. 
Thus we have reports of an assault case before the 
magistrates — of a brawl at the Hog-in-Armour Tavern, 
in Banker's-street — of a thunderstorm— of a fire on Mount 
Coslius — of the funeral of Marcia — and other every-day 
occurrences, which curiously remind us that the Komans 
were hut men; and that Marcus Fuscus and Lucius Albus 
were brought up to the police court for being drunk and 
disorderly, and that Titus Lanius was fined for giving short 
weight. These Acta IHuma were isjiued " by authority " 
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of the government, both of the republic and of the empire, 
and were posted in two or three of the most frequented 
parts for the perusal of the citizens. The writers (actuarii) 
seem even to have been possessed of some system of 
reporting speeches; for their papers contained, for a short 
time, the proceedings of the senate,* the pleadings in the 
courts of law, &c. After the death of Juliua Cssar, the 
privilege of publishing the former was withdrawn ; and the 
only confirmation of the latter belief occurs in the letter 
of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, in which he calls his 
attention to a cause in which he had been engaged, "which 
cannot have escaped you, since it is in the public registers," 
which, after all, may have been but the archives of the 
court in which it was heard by the consuls, although he 
would then, one would ihink, not have been so sure that 
Tacitus would have read them. 

Be this as it may, there remains much obscurity as to 
the actual character of these publications. Mr. Hunt pro- 
tests against their being considered as at all allied to the 
subject, or bearing any relationship to the newspaper; but 
we would respectfully suggest that in all essential points 
they make good a claim to be regarded as newspapers, if 
periodical publication and Ihe promulgatiun of news are, 
as we take them to be, the essential paints of difference 
between newspapers and proclamations, or pamphlets. 
The objection that they were in manuscript is rather 
puerile — "Rome had neither types nor presses!" But 
types and presses do not constitute a newspaper; and we 
might as well argue that Lloyd's Evening Pott of the last 
century was not a newspaper because it had only four pages 
instead of eight. 

For copies of these Acta Diurna, we must refer the 
curious to the "Preface to the Gentleman's Magazine" for 
1740, contenting ourselves with quoting one of them for a 
sample : — 

* Suetonius, " Life of CEBsar," cbap. xx. 
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*' 4tli of the Ciilenda of April, The fasces wilh Livinius 
the Consul. It thundered ; an oak was struck with 
lightning on that part of Mount Palatine, called Suoima 
Velia, early id the afternoon, A fray happened in a. tavern 
at the lower end of Banket's-street, in which the keeper of 
the Hog-in- Armour Tavern was dangerously wounded. 
Tertinius, the ^dile, fined the butchers for selling meat 
which had not been inspected by the overseers of the 
markets. The fine is to be employed in building a cbspcl 
to the Temple of the goddess Tellus." 

Mr. Hunt has given these alleged relics in an appendix 
to his volumes, hut it would have been as well if he had 
detailed the history of them, in order that his readers might 
attach as much importance to them as they might appear 
to dessrve. The first series, dated B.C. 585, rests upon 
the least doubtful authority, Johnson copyinjr them from 
Stephen Pighius' Annals of Kome, and Fighiua asserting 
that he received them from James Susius, who found them 
among the papers of Ludovicus Vives. Their authenticity 
has been doubted by Professor Wesseling. The second 
series (b.c. SSI) is quoted from the Camdenian Lectures 
(1688 — 91) of Dodwell ; who adopts both aeries as genuine. 
The second, he eays, he had from a friend of his, Hadrian 
Beverland, who bad them from Isaac Vossius, who espied 
them from a parcel of inscriptions which Petavius had 
prepared for the press. Now Beverland, to begin with, is 
described by Moreri as prostituting his pen to the compo- 
sition of obscene books, and dying insane; and it is of 
Vossius that Charles the Second is reported to have said, 
" This learned divine is a strange man ; he believes every- 
thing but the Bible." So that it is possible tbat the one 
might have concocted, or the other have been deceived in, 
the Ada which were handed down through them to Dodwelh 

In a later volumo of the Gentleman's Magazine (October 
1817, p. 291), both sets of the Acta are defended by 
Luders, but on no new grounds. 
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Fetronius, in his Satyrica, parodies the style of the 
Acta Diwna : 

" On the 26lh of July, thirty hoys and forty girls were 
horn on the estate of Cuma, belonging to Trimalchio. 

" Five hundred bushels of wheat were taken from the 
yard and housed in the granary. Five hundred oxen wero 
trained. 

" On the same day Mithridates, a slave, was crucifled for 
speaking irreverently of our master's tutelary genius. 

" Same day, £80,729. 3s. id, was returned into the 
Treasury, because it could not be placed out at interest. 

" Same day, a fire broke out in Pom pey's gardens, which 
began at night in the Stewards' lodges."* 

During the sanguinary reigns of Csesar's successors, the 
publication was lost to the Romans, and nothing of the 
kind seems to have been revived. We must confess our 
own opinion, that it was never of much importance, or we 
should have had more frequent mention of it; for what 
writer of the present day fills a volume without once 
alluding to the newspapers ? But we may be pardoned for 
indulging a pleasant &ncy, and conceiving the possibility 
of the publications, such as they were, having been intro- 
duced into Britain, and perhaps a similar system of promul- 
gating news adopted, during its occupation by the Romans. 

Italy — whatever may have been the real character of the 
Acta Diuma—c&n still claim to have been the birthplace 
of journalism; and the city, whose glories again illuminated 
her peninsula, may be left to dispute with Rome the 
honour of catling into existence the first public newspaper. 
",The first modern sheet of news," according to Chalmer?, 
made its appearance in Venice, in or about the year 153Q, 
for the purpose of enlightening the Venetians on the 
progress of the war with Turkey, It was in manuscript, 
written in a legible hand, and read aload at particular 
stations, but only appeared once a month. In the 
• Fetronii Satyiica, cap. xxzvu. p. 13S, Amitel. 1700. 
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Maggliabecchi Library, at Florence, tliirty Toluines of this 
journal, all in MS., are still preserved; and it was not 
until the close of the sixteenth century that this incon- 
venient arrangement was abandoned, and the printing- 
press substituted for the pen* 

Sut insignificant as was the Gazzetta of Venice in the 
respects of size and influence, and even of information, ita 
name is perpetuated in almost ever; country to the present 
daj, in the title which obtaina most among newspapers of 
all nations. Gazelle. The. name was derived, according to 
some, from the Latin word gaza, a treasury or store; 
according to others, from the Italian gazza or gazzara, a 
magpie or chatterer; but, with more probability, on the 
authority of several writers, from the name of a coin, 
gasszelta (the value of which was between a farthing and a 
halfpenny of our money], now out of circulation, which 
was the price of the paper, or the fee formerly paid for 
the reading of the sheet in manuscript. Blount's Gloaao- 
gregikia, early in the seventeenth century, gives the 
following definitions to the word : 

"Gazzetta. — A certain Venetian coin, scarce worth 
one farthing; also, a bill of news, or short relation of the 
occurrences of the time, printed most commonly at 
Venice, and thence dispersed every month into most 
parts of Christendom." 

It had now evidently assumed a more general character, 
and must have extended its information, as the news of 
Venice alone would scarcely have interested sufficiently 
"most parts of Christendom." 

These again Mr, Hunt rather fastidiously, we think, 
repudiates as newspapers, on tiie plea that " they were not 
published for circulation ; " but the above extract &om 
Blount, which he could not have seen, shows that they were 
widely circulated. 

■ The earliest of these papen couttdoed in tiie British Hnseiua is Sated 
IGTO, and is at that time printed. 
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It was due to these pro^enitun of an extensive and 
honourable tribe to enter concisely into their history — in 
lact, that of the British press would not have been complete 
without a glance at tlie parent stem from which it sprang ; 
but we shall not stop further to trace the progress of the 
newspaper press in other countries, but come at once to 
the period when it took root in our own. 

When the spread of knowledge had made people inter- 
ested in and inquisitive about public events, intelligence 
was drculated in a manner that still excluded the general 
public from participating in it, and made it a luxury 
attainable only by the rich. The classes who were be- 
ginning to dismiss the jester from their establishments, 
. were taking on the news correspondent; the minds of the 
nobility and landed gentry had aacended a step higher) but 
the masses were still groping down below in the dark. 
Probably the extreme rigour with which the powers of the 
Censor were exercised, and the great restrictions with which 
the progress of printing was fettered during the reign of 
Elizabeth, prevented anything in the shape of pamphlets 
of news being made public, for we find that but little of the 
kind appeared in her reign ; but there was a profession of 
"news writers," or correspondents, who collected such 
scraps of information as they could Irom various sources, 
and for a subscriprion of hree or four pounds per annum 
sent them every post-day to their employers in tlie country. 
Communications somewhat of this sort are preserved in 
Fenn's Letters, giving the particulars of events during the 
wars of the Roses. 

A curious entry in the family accounts of the house of 
Clifford, of Yorkshire, is quoted by Whitaker, in his 
" History of Craven," from which it would appear that the 
calling of news writer was not considered dishonourable : 

" To Captain Robinson, by my lord's commands, for 
writing letters of news to his lordship, for half a year, five 
pounds." 
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That 'the Dews was not always to be depended upon, is 
iDunuated in Florio'a " Second Frutes" (1591) : 

" T. — These be newes caste abroade to feede tlie commoa 
sorte. I doo not believe them. 

" C. — Yea; but they are written to Terie worshipful 
marc) I ants. 

" T. — By 80 much the lease do I believe them. Doo not 
you know that everie yeare such newes are spreade abroade f 

" C. — I am almost of your minde, for I seldome see these 
written reports prove true. 

" T. — Prognostications, newes, devices, and letters from 
forraine countries, good master Ciesar, are but used as 
confections, to feed the common people withal. 

" C— A man must give no more credite to Exchange 
and Powle's newes than to fugitives' promises and plaiers' 
fables." 

This profession of "news correspondent" appears to 
have continued in existence as late as the beginning nf the 
eighteenth century, although no doubt fatten into great 
disrepute, for the prospectus of the Evening Post, which 
appeared on September 6tb, 1709, thus alludes to it : 

" There must be 3/. or 4/. per annum paid by those 
^ntlemeu who are out of town for written news, which is 
■o far generally from having any probability of matter of 
fact in it, that it is generally stuffed up with a 'we hear,* 
&c., or 'an eminent Jew merchant has received a letter,' 
&c., being nothing more than a downright fiction." 

As late as 1740, we find an entry in the ledger of Henry 
Woodfall the printer, which would leave us to believe that 
he was a purveyor of news iu this shape : 

"Mr, Craigliton of Ipswich. 

" 1740-1. February 2. To writing one year's news £5. 5a," 
These correspondents had been a whole century going to 
the wall. The swaggering gossipper about the court had 
given up the trade to the disbanded captain, who, having 
served abroad, was presumed to know the movements of ihe 
umies. With peace the captain's fres^e was gone, and 
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the decidedly shabby (tentleman, who haunted the chief 
places of public talk, Westminster Hall, Saint Paul's, and 
the Exchange, earned a precarious living by collecting news 
foi his country subscribers, and was the person so kindly 
favoured with perusals of the letters of the mythological 
"eminent Jew merchant." The printing-press had already 
pushed them out of its wayj and they were soon glad to go 
into its service, and to feed its iron jaws with matter for 
digestion at the rate of a penny a line. Or worse, if there 
were many Captain Bockin^hams among them, who, as 
GiSbrd informs us in his Notes to Ben Jonson, is intro- 
duced in a curious poem called the " Great Assizes," as a 
news correspondent, " whose occupation was invaded by a 
swarm of ' paper wasters,' &c., 

' Who weekl; uttered auch a maw of liw 
Under the speciaui name of noTeltiei,'. 

that the captain found his trade overrun, and was obliged 
to betake himself to ' plucking tame pigeons' (tricking) for 
a livelihood." 

In Fletcher's "Fair Maid of the Inn" we have a glimpse 
of another of these captain correspondents, who " writ a full 
hand gallop and wasted more harmless paper than ever did 
laxative physic." 

One Rowland White, " the postmaster, a notable busy 
man," "constantly writ over to Sir Robert Sydney, at 
Flushing, the news and intrigues of the court," for which 
he (Sydney) " allowed him a salary," according to Collins- 
("Memorials of State"), quoted by Mr. Hunt ; but, if we 
are to search out all such correspondents, and consider them 
as professional writers of news, there is no writer of an 
ordinary letter of the times whom we should not regard as 
one of our early journalists. All letters, especially in times 
of agitation or trouble, would he written to convey news ; 
and we even doubt whether Edward Coleman, the victim 
of Titus Oates, was sufficiently a profesHonal news writer 
to require mention ; however, as he was a martyr in the 
cause — ^perhaps the first who was hanged for writing a letter 
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of news — we will glance at him as he goes along on hU> 
hurdle to Tyburn, forsworn by Oates, assailed by Jeffreys, 
and judged by Scroggs — a. wo^rthy trio to make the first 
declaration of war against the circulation of intelligence — 
for such was his offence after alt. It matters not that bi« 
intelligence was false, his zeal indiscreet, his principles 
criminal, it was for circulating his news letters, not for 
wrUtng them, that he was charged with high treason. 

Descended from a good family in Suffolk, Coleman had 
rused himself to the oflSce of secretary to the Duke of York : 
but Roger North, in his Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, 
informs us that, going the northern circuit, " as bis lordsbip 
passed along, divers gentlemen showed him circular news 
letters that came to them;" "and upon his lordship's 
inquiry, he was told that they came from Mr. Coleman, Jia 
Duke of York's secretary. Bis lordship, on bis return, 
made a representation to the king of this news letter from 
such ft person, and the ill consequences of it. Whereupon 
Mr. Coleman was turned out of the duke's service, but 
never blamed, for he was afterwards made the Duchess of 
York's secretary." 

Still suspicion bad pointed at him, aud Oates made the 
most of it. Coleman was condemned to death, and he died 
accordingly, abandoned in bis extremity by the promise- 
breaking master he had served, and hooted by a mob which 
did not know his offence. Two centuries, saving a score of 
years, have rolled up their mists between him and us, and 
we have but an imperfect view of the first martyr of jour- 
nalism ; but there appears to have been but little to admire 
in his character beyond his fidelity to the cause of the 
gloomy bigot to whom be gave up his life. 

In the leigns of Charles and James these " newes books" 
still struggled against the printed sheets of news. Pepys 
in his Diary twice alludes to them, but without comment. 

And here we may pause to remark upon the great fiigbts 
which certiuu learned gentlemen have lately taken in se^xfih 
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of the derivation of this same word " newes." Soaring 
high above what would appear to us poor benighted mortals 
as the root from which it spfang' — the plain English adjec- 
tive new — they have fought fiercely to assign to it all sorts 
of sources : from the French, from the Norman, from the 
German, the Dutch, the Teutonic, and the Flemish. Nay, 
one suggests the possibility of its coming from the Greek 
votK, the understanding, and another from the English 
word noise ! Still more ridiculous is the origin assigned to 
it by most of the small encjclopsedists from the letters ■- is. 
having stood on the heading of tlie earliest newspapers, tt> 
indicate that the intelligence they contained was collected 
from all points of the compass ! This hypothesis, started, 
we believe, in the European Magazine in 1747, and clung 
to even by Mr. Haydn in his " Dictionary of Dates," wa& 
very pretty and ingenious, and might have been acpepted 
as correct but for two very troublesome facts—that, despite 
the assertion, no newspapers are known with the pretended 
heading, and that the earliest spelling of the word was iiewES^ 
which would give us five cardinal points instead of four. 
This superficial statement, uttered gravely in 1850, may be 
traced to the " Wit's Recreations," where it is suggested 
playfully as long ago as 1640 : — 

" When news doth oome, if anj would discusae 
The letters of the word, resolve it thuB : 
Newa is conveyed bj letter, Word, or moath, 
Aod comes to ub from north, east, wMt, and Boutb." 

In the same year, too. Butter, alluding to the newspapers 
of the Continent, calls them " novels," which confirms the 
more rational opinion of the derivation of the word. 

It is better worth our while to follow, with Dr. Johnson, 
the derivation of the word "journal," which he finds in a 
»ouTCB of which it has now lost every trace, not retaining 
even a single letter of the original word. From dies comes 
diumus ; from diurnus, the Italian gioma, a day; from 
gioma, giomale, which has its derivative in "journal." 
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CHAPTER in. 



Bonona — wiLLiAu WAtra — the " a4LLo-B«u3«niH " s 



We have yet another halt to make before passing into the 
history of the newspaper proper; for bo fondly has the 
English Mercurie been hugged to the nation's heart — s» 
carefully has It been preserved in the nation's repository 
of rarities and valuables — that, impostor as it is, we must 
give a slight sketch of what has so long been treasured a» 
England's first newspaperj not to arraign it as a fraud, but 
to wish it had not been a forgery. 

Chalmers, in his " Life of Ruddiman," proudly brings the 
English Mercurie into notice. This was, we believe, the 
first time its meretricious pages were held out to the caresses 
of the antiquary. Chalmers's account was reprinted in th« 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1794, and afterwards incorporated 
with Mr, Nichols's and the Reverend Samuel Ayscough's 
particulars of early newspapers in the fourth volume of the 
" Literary Anecdotes," and yet later copied by Disraeli 
into his "Curiosities of Literature;* whilst a fresh descrip- 
tion of the papers appeared in a "Concise History of 
Ancient Institutions, Inventions," &c., published in 1823. 
According to Mr. Watts, to whose discernment we shall 
have to pay a tribute presently, the " EocyclopEedia lion- 
dinensifij" the " Encyclopiedia MeCropolilaita,*^ the "Ency- 
C2 
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clopsedift Britannica," the " British Cyclopsedia," and the 
" Penny Cyclopsedia," the " Encyclopaedia Americana," 
the " Conversations Lexicon " of Brockhaus, the "Neiiestea 
Conversationaliexicon" of Wigand, the " Dietionnaire de 
la Converaatioo et de la Lecture," and the Russian " Ent- 
siklopedicheskii Leksikon" (and, he might have added, the 
*' Annual Register " for 17 94, Tomlyn's " Law Dictionary," 
Cooke's " History of Party," and Timperley'a " Dictionary 
of Printing"), also adopted Chalinera'!i statements, besides 
hundreds of minor publications, such as Hone's " Year 
Book," and the smaller fry of magazines and newspapers, 
BO that there was documentary title enough to support the 
English Mercurie in the distinguished place it held for five- 
and-forly years. 

But in 1839 the suspicions of Mr. Thomas Watts, of the 
British Museum, were excited, and the result of bis exami- 
nation proves how easily a mistake may pass current for a 
length of time without question, which, had the writers who 
go readily adopted Chalmers's statements but taken the 
trouble to inquire into — that is, had they but looked at the 
paper they were writing about — must have been detected 
long before. Tbat Chalmers v>as deceived there can be no 
doubt; but how he could have been deceived it seems more 
difficult to understand, when we read " A Letter to Antonio 
Fanizzi, Esq., &c., on the Reputed Earliest Printed News- 
paper, the English Mercurie, 1588. By Thomas Watts, 
British Museum." 

The English Mercurie, which delighted and deceived the 
eyes of Chalmers, consists of seven numbers, contained in 
Dr. Birch's Collection, No. 4106. Of these seven numbers 
four are in manuscript and three in Roman type ; the latter 
" published by authoritie, for the suppression of false 
reports; ymprinted at London, by Christopher Barker, 
her Highnesses printer, in 1588."* The first of these 
papers, dated July 23d, and numbered 50, contains advices 
* Brrontoiul; printed 1G5S In th« "Fourtli SaUta," toL L p. 88. 
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from Sir Francis Walsingham, reportinff the movements 
of the Armada, meetings of, and lojal addresses from the 
Corporation of London, declaring their staunch allej^'ance 
to the throne, &c. No. 51, dated July 26th, announces' 
the arrival of a Scots ambasaador from James VI., promis- 
ing the support of that monarch against the Spaniards, 
which IB followed by advertisements of new books and 
pamphlets. No. 54, with the date of November Slth, 
gives an account of the queen's proceeding to Saint Paul's, 
to oSer public thanksgiving for her successes ; in fact, the 
contents were just such as the London Gazette was filled 
with two centuries later. 

Long and gravely had Burleigh been extolled for invent- 
ing this means of disabusing and reassuring the public 
mind during the panic occasioned by the threatened . 
Armada, when, after two minutes' examination, Mr. Watts 
saw sufficient in the treasured documents to induce him to 
pronounce them to Mr, Jones, his assistant, the most 
transparent foigeries. And on these grounds : 

Ist. That, in the printed papers, the type was of the 
character used in or about 1766 ; 

2d. That two of the written numbers are the originals, 
in modem spelling, of the printed copies in the antique 
spelling badly imitated, with their corrections and addi- 
tions ; 

3d. That the handwriting is of as modern a character 
as the type j 

4th. That they are made up of a confusion of dates and 
circumstances that could hardly have occurred had they 
been written at the time represented ; and 

5th, and most conclusive, the paper on which the manu- 
script is written bears the watermark of the royal anus and 
the initials " O. K." 

Mr. Watts has since found iea«OQ, in the similarity 
of the handwriting and other circumstances, to chaise 
this impudent and infamous forgery to the second Lord 
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Hardwicke; nor, perhaps, was Dr. Birch himself imposed 
upon by it. 

Mr. Disraeli, in the Preface to the twelfth edition of his 
" Curiosities of Literature," thus feelingly alludes to 
Chalmers's mistake :— 

" I witnessed, fifty years ago, that laborious researcher 
busied among the long dusty shelves of oui periodical 
paperfi, which then reposed in the ante-chamber to the 
former reading-room of the British Museum. To the 
industry which I had witnessed I confided, and such 
positive and precise evidence could not I'ail to be accepted 
by all. In the British Museum, indeed, George Chalmers 
found the printed EngHah Mercurie ; but there, also, it 
now appears, he might have seen the oriffittal, with all 
its coirections before it was sent to the press, written on 
paper of modern fabric. . . . The fact is, the whole is a 
modem forgery, for which Birch, preserving it among his 
papers, has not assigned either the occasion or the motive. 
I am inclined to think it was a jeu d'esprit of historical 
antiquarian ism, concocted by himself and his friends the 
Yorkes." 

Such is the history of the English Mercurie, for which 
Chalmers innocently declares England was indebted "to 
the sagacity of Elizabeth and the wisdom of Burleigh." 
We somehow cannot but feel glad that the spuriousness of 
this pet discovery did not come to light in the lifetime of 
its industrious and honest explorer. 

The Engliak Mercurie, then, not being the first printed 
newspaper, we must go on to find the one that was. 
Scarcely do the printed news books deserve the title — 
those pamphlets of news which made their appearance at 
the close of the sixteenth century merely treating of a 
particular event — somewhat in the style of our Seven Dials 
abeets — not appearing periodically, or continuously, or 
even twice under the same title, although they certainly 
may claim close kindred to the newspaper, and, in its 
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absence, served its purpose, for Burton says, in his 
"Anatomy^ of Melancholy," in 1614, " If any read now a- 
daya, it is aplay-booke, or pamphlet ofnetoes." 

The collection of newspapers in the British Museum 
(commenced by Sir Hans Sloane, and added to by the 
purchase for 1,000/., in 1813, of Dr. Burney's collection, 
the addition in 1766 of Dr. Birch's, and the presentation 
by George III. of the Tliomasson collection) affords us 
majiy specimens of these, the immediate foremnneiB of the 
British newspapers, although it contains none of earlier 
date than 1603. Of private collections, that of Mr. 
Nichols was the most complete, and happily was preserved 
in his dwelling-house from destruction, when the fire 
destroyed his contiguous printing-office in Red Lion- 
court. ■ 

The "Harleinn Miscellany" (Codex, 5910, 1st volume, 
5th part), among a collection of lists of printers, Sec, 
has " A Statement of the Progress of Publick News and 
Papers: when they first began, their progress, increase, 
and uses and abused to the people," in which the writer 
misses, rather than gains, a trace of printed news books 
in the reign of Henry VIII., of which, however, he can 
make ncjllii:ig more than that they were "something of the 
kind," but chiefly attacks upon the Pope and Cardinal 
Wolsey. That, however, there was something .more than 
this in Henry VIII.'s time we may infer from the 
following proclamation, which we transfer from the Ge«- 
ileman'a Magazine of September, 1794 (page 787). The 
proclamation was issued at the close of the year 1544, and 
was for the calling in and prohibiting of " certain bookea 
printed of newes, of the prosperous successes of the King's 
Ma'tie's arms in Scotland :" — 

"The King's most Excellent Majestie understanding 
that certain light peisones not regarding what they 
reported, wrote, or sett fortbe, had caused to be imprinted 
and divulged certaine newes of the prosperous successes of 
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the King's Majestie's arm}' in Scotland, whereas, although 
the effect of the victory was indeed true, yet the circum- 
stances in divers points were in some parte over slenderly, 
in some parte untruly and amisse reported ; his highness, 
therefore, not content to have anie such matters of so 
greate importance sette forthe, to the slaunder of hia 
captaines and ministers, not to- be otherwise reported than 
the truthe was, straightlie chargeth and commandeth all 
manner of persones into whose handes any of the said 
printed books sho«ld come, ymediately after they should 
hear of this proclamation, to bring the same bookes to the 
lord maior of London, or to the recorder, or some of the 
aldermen of the same, to thintent they might suppresse and 
bum them, upon pain that every person keeping any of the 
said bookes twenty-four hours after the making bf this 
proclamation should suffer ymprisonment of his bodye, and 
be further punished at the Eling's Majestie's will and 
pl.«,.r.." 

This proclamation (if genuine) points to more than mere 
libels on the Pope or Cardinal Wobey; but it was possibly 
still only directed against the doggerel news ballads which 
we find in the reign of Mary. The Harleian scribe men- 
tions a "Ballad of the Queene's being with childe " as one 
of the earliest; but about that time ballads of news "began 
to fly about in the city of London;" and he continues 
emphatically, " These, I say, were the forerunners of the 
newspapers." Unquestionably they were. It has been, 
unfortunately, the practice of the few writers who have 
treated this subject to seek for a full-blown newspaper 
to date from. Thus Chalmers starts with the EngUth 
Mercurie, which he is delighted to find equal to anything 
the Gazetteer of his own day could compile ; Nichols 
devotes all his attention to the completeness of his list of 
newspapers, beginning with Butter's ; whilst Knight Hunt 
alludes to the news books only to deny that they have any 
features in common with the newspaper. Now we do not 
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see why the inhat forms of the newspaper should be so 
slighted; nothing could be more natural in its growth, 
more easy in its changes, or more regular in its progress, 
Pirst we have the written news letter furnished to the 
wealthy aristocracy ; then, as the craving for information 
spread, the ballad of news, sung or recited j then the news 
pamphlet, more prosuically arranged ; then the periodical 
sheet of news; and lastly, the newspaper. Does not the 
news ballad form an indispensable link in this chain, or are 
we to suppose that, after all, the newspaper started as 
near perfection as the periodical sheets of news of the 
seventeenth century ? Have not the historians of the 
stage treated with becoming attention the scaffold at the 
Cross Keys, or the booth at the fair, although they were 
no more theatres than the news ballad was a newspaper, 
but only the forerunners of them? 

There is an entry in the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany of three of these ballads, one of which is called 
" Newes out of Kent," and another " Newes out of 
Heaven and Hell," both printed in 1561 — doggerel reports, 
no doubt, of some recent occurrence (perhaps the latter a 
tale of witchcraft) — but the title is suggeadve, and affords a 
ray of light in the darkness. The dawn comes on, and we 
find the Harleian manuscribe more firm in his footing : — 

" In the days of Queen Elizabeth we had several papers 
printed, relating to the affairs in France, Spain, and 
Holland, about the time of the civil wars in France, and 
those were for the most part translations from the Dutch 
and French. We must come down to the reign of 
James I., and that towards the latter end, when news began 
to he in fashion." 

No papers of so early a date as the reign of Elizabeth 
are preserved in the British Museum, hut we have been 
kindly favoured by Dr. Rimbault with the following list, 
which has fallen under his observation, all of which, with 
the exception of the last, are of that reign : — 
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" Newe newes, containing a sliort rehearsal of Stukely's 
■and Morice's Rebellion," 4to, 1579. 

" Newes from the North, or a Conference between Simon 
Certain and Pierce Plowman," 4to, 1679. 

" Newes from Scotland, declaring the damnable life of 
Doctor Fian, a notable sorcerer, who was burned at Bden- 
borough in January last," 4to, Gothic, 1591.* 

" Newes from Spaine and Holland," 1593. 

*' Newes from Brest, or a Diurnal of Sir John Norris," 
4to, 1594 (printed by Richard Yardley). 

" Newes from Flanders," 1599. 

" Newes out of Cheshire of the new found well," 1600. 

" Newes from Gravesend," 4to, 1604. 

We may add to Dr. Rimbault's list the following ; — 

" Wonderful and strange newes out of Sufiblke and 
Esssx, where it rayned wheat the space of six or seven 
miles," 12mo. 1583. 

The titles of most of these pamphlets direct us to a very 
fair estimate of their contents ; it must be confessed they 
were somewhat of the stamp of the " Full, True, and Par- 
ticular Accounts " of Seven Dials. The public asked for 
news — and got in its first crude form, yet still in disjointed 
fragments : — 

" I^amentable uewes out of Monmouthshire iu Wales, 
containinge the wonderful and fearfull accounts of the great 
■overflowing of the waters in the said countye," &e., 1607.' 

" Woful newes from the west partes of England, of the 
burning of Tiverton," 4to, 1612, with a frontispiece. 

" Strange newes from XiBUcaster, containing an account 
of a prodigious monster born in the township of Addlington 
in Lancashire, with two bodies jojned to one back." April 
I3th, 1613. 

The appeUte for news is whettened, and increased efforts 

* At tbe oommeQcement of the nineteenth century, Bulmer, of London, 
repriotad a single copy on Telliun far Hr. Q. H. Freeing — Dibdic'a Decftm. 
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are made to appease it. The pamphlets begin to assume ft 
more definite form : — 

" Newes from Spaine," published in 1611. 

" Newes out of Germany," 1612, 

" Good newes from Florence," 1614. 

*' Newes from Mamora," 1614. 

" Newes from Gulick and Cleve," 1615. 

*' Newes from Italy," 1618. 

" Newes out of Hollaod," published May 16th, 1619 
(Dr. Barney's collection). 

" Vox Populi, or Newes from Spaine," 1620. 

" Newes from Hull," " Truths from York," " Warranted 
tidings from Ireland," *' Newes from Poland," " Special 
passages from several places," &c. &c. 

Such are samples of the titles of news books preserved 
in the British Museum and other collections, most of them 
purporting to he translations from the low Dutch. 

We will give one title in full, to afibrd a general idea of 
what these pamphlets professed to he. We quote from 
Mr. Hunt's list, as one will stand for a dozen: — 

" Newes out of Holland. London: printed hy T. S. 
for Nathaniel Newberry, and are to be sold at his shop 
under St. Peter's Church in Cornhill, and in Pope's Head- 
alley, at the Sign of the Star, 1619." 

The " newes," of which all these publications treated, 
was of the events of foreign countries; home a&irs, pro- 
bably in respect to the government, were seldom touched 
upon. And this peculiarity seems to have continued to 
mark the public prints, and for the same reason, dunng the 
greater part of the century, for Clarendon says of a period 
even five-and-tweoty years later, that news from Scotland 
bad hitherto never appeared in the English prints, but that 
intelligence from Hungary and other less important states 
was arranged under distinct heads. Still, as when Ben 
Jonson wrote his *' Staple of News : " — 
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" And hero I haTe my leTeral rolls and filei 
Of news by the alphabet, uiil all put up 
Under their hsftdB," 

In two or three years more these pamphlets becamo 
periodical, but the title Btill varied. One or two enter- 
prising printers of news books undertook to bring them out 
at regular intervals, but they had yet to conceive the idea 
of ranging them under one regular head, numberiug and 
paging them in orderly continuation. These printers were 
Nicholas Bourne and Thomas Archer, of the ^Exchange 
and " Pope's Head Pallace ; " Nathaniel Newberry and 
"William Sheffard, of Pope's Head-alley ; and Nathaniel 
Butter, who is the acknowleged father of the regular news- 
paper press. The first of any regular series of newspapers, 
preserved in the British Museum, is dated 23d May, 1622, 
and entitled, 

" The Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, &c. Lon- 
don : printed by J. D., for Nicholas Bourne and Thomas 
Archer." 

Most of the succeeding numbers, which appear to have 
followed, with a few omisiuons, at weekly intervals, bear 
the general heading of " Weekly Newes," rill the 28th of 
September, when we have, 

" Newes from most parts of Christendom, &c London : 
printed for Nathaniel Butter and William Sheffard." 

This is the first time we meet with Butter's name in 
connexion with these newspapers ; and it is still later (May 
12th, 1623] that we find any system of numbering them 
adopted, when " The Newes of this present Week " of 
that date is numbered " 31." If the publication of the 
" Weekly Newes " had been regular, even from May 23d 
of the previous year, this should have been No. 52 ; so we 
may infer that there were nineteen weeks when Butter and 
his fellow news printers found nothing to communicate, or 
that all the papers preserred were not belonging to one 
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After Butter's accession the appearance of the weekly 
sheet became more regular, and the title more irregular. 
It was variously " The Last News," " A Relation," &c., 
" The Weekly News continued," " More News," *' Our 
Last News," &c. 

Thus struggled on the first newspaper, not without 
trouble and difficulty. It ha,d to contend against prejudice, 
ridicule, and the jealousy of the news correspondents. Of 
the first, Ben Jonson seems to express the opinion of many 
of the old stagers of the time, which he describes as " hun- 
gering and thirsting after published pamphlets of news, set 
out every Saturday, but made all at home, and no syllabl« 
of truth in them ; thau which there cannot be a greater 
disease in nature, nor scom put upon the time." The 
" Times Newes " he describes as " a weekly cheat to draw 
money; snd at last, in his 'Staple of News,' produced in 
1625, and dealing particularly hard blows at Butter, he 
breaks forth ; — 

" Bee divBra men's opinioiie I Unto some 
The very printiDg of 'em makes them newt. 
That have Qot the heart to beliere HDjthing 
But what the; we in print ;" 

a passage which CHfford, in his Notes, explains — " Credu- 
lity, which was then at its height, was irritated rather than 
fed by impositions of every kind, and the country kept in 
a feverish state of deceptive excitement by stories of won- 
derful events gross and palpable." 

In fact, not only the " Staple of News," but also 
Fletcher's " Fair Maid of the Inn," and Shirley's " Love 
Tricks," bear hard upon Butter and his colleagues. But 
then came a trouble upon them greater than all these — the 
licenser, who appears to have taken little notice of tliem 
before, perhaps not thinking they came within his province 
or were worthy of his attention. The irregularities in the 
publication may be attributable to the interference of this 
functionary, and probably some numbers were suppressed. 
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or a license for them refused. In 1640, however, a change 
took place, which Butter cheerfully notifies after a aUence 
of five weeks : 

" The continuation of the forraine occurrents for 5 weekes 
last past, containing many remarkable passages of Germany, 
&c. Examined and licensed by a better and more im- 
partial! band than heretofore, London: printed January 
II, 1640, for Nathaniel Butter, dwelling at St. Austin 's- 
gate. 

" The Printer to the Reader: 

" Courteous reader ! we had thought to have given over 
printing our foreign avisoes, for that the licenser (out of a 
partial affection) would not oftentimes let pass apparent 
truth, and in other things (oftentimes) so crosse, and alter, 
which made us weary of printing; but he being vanished, 
(and that office fallen upon another more understanding in 
these forraine affaires, and as you will find more candid) 
we are againe (by the favour of his Maiestie and the state) 
resolved to go on printing if we shall find the world to give 
a better acceptation of them (than of late), by their weekly 
buying them. It is well known these novels are well 
esteemed in all parts of the world (but heere) by the more 
judicious, which we can impute to no other hut the discon- 
tinuance of them and the uncertaine daies of publishing 
them, which, if the poste fail us not, we shall keep a con- 
stant day everie weeke therein, whereby everie man may 
constantly expect them, and so we take leave. January 
the 9th, 1640." 

One thing is herein to be observed — the editorial " we" 
was already adopted by " the printer to the reader." The 
printer was then, and continued long afterwards to be, the 
ostensible director of the paper ; all letters, in the news- 
papers of a century later, being addressed " to the printer," 
until about 1740, when they were occasionally addressed 
" to the author." 

But the licenser, the " failing of the poste," or, worse 
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than all, the indifierence of tlie public, were too muGh 
for poor Butter, for the number containin|^ his hopeful 
announcement was, if not the last published, at all eventa 
the latest of his newspapers which have been preserved ^ 
the "Weekly Newes" could hardly have survived long 
afterwards without some copies having been handed down 
to us. 

Butter appears to have been a collector of news before 
he conceived the idea of a printed periodical news sheets 
and to have at one time followed the occupation of a 
correspondent. He then traded in the pamphlets of news, 
and the " Newes from Spaine," published in 1611, was 
" imprinted at London for Xathaniel Butter," a small 
quarto of twelve pages. In one of his " Weekly Newes" 
he describes himself as a " transcriber," and makes allusion 
to two earlier numbers, which he seems to have thrown out 
as feelers : — 

" If any gentleman, or other accustomed to buy the 
weekly relations of newes, be desirous to continue the same,, 
let them know that the writer, or transcriber rather, of 
this newes, hath published two former Newea, the one 
dated the second, the other the thirteenth of August, all 
which do carry a like title, with the arms of the King of 
Bohemia on the other side of the title-page, and have 
dependence one upon another ; which manner of writing 
and printing he dotb purpose to continue weekly, by God's 
assistance, from the best and most certain intelligence. 
Farewell, this twenty-three of August, 1622." 

One of the " two former Newes" to which he alludes 
was most likely " The Courant, or Weekly Newes from 
Forain Partes," a half sheet, dated October Gth, 1621, and 
purporting to be " taken out of the high Dutch," and 
printed *' by N. Butter." 

The " Weekly Newes" was not Butter's only specula- 
tion of the sort. In 1630 we find him publishing half- 
yearly volumes of intelligence, under the title of " The 
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German Intelligencer," and in 1631 " The Swediah Intel- 
ligencer," both compiled from the " Weekly Currantoes " 
of the respective countries, by William Watts, of Caius 
College, Anthony a Wood gives a biographical notice of 
this early English editor, from which it appears that he 
was a native of Lynn, in Norfolk ; that he possessed good 
influence, and was rising lo the Church, when the civil wars 
destroyed all his prospects. He was a steady Royalist, and, 
as such, suffered sequestration, was left destitute with a 
wife and family, and finally died, in 1649, on board Prince 
Kupert's fleet, in Kinsale Harbour. He was a learned 
writer, but our business with him is as an editor of news 
books, of which Wood says he published, before the civil 
wars, " several numbers in the English tongue [more than 
forty], containing the occurrences done in the wars between 
the King of Sweden and the Germans." These were, no 
doubt, the publications of Butter. 

The last connexion of Butter with the publication of 
news, as far as we can trace it, is in 1641, a year after 
we have lost sight of the " Weekly Newes." It is in a 
pamphlet of five quarto pages, entitled, " Warranted Tidings 
irom Ireland," which issued from his press in that year; 
and there we must take our leave of him, as we have no 
further particulars of his proceedings, except that his siga 
was " The Pyde Bull," and that his shop was situated in 
St. Austin's-gate, St. Paul's-churchyard. 

Dodsley, in a note to May's comedy of "The Heir," asserts 
that the first newspaper published in England was called 
GallO'Belfficus, " as early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth," 
and quotes Carew's " Survey of Cornwall," published in 
1602, which alludes to Mercuriua OaUo-Belgicm. Doctor 
Donne, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and Clap- 
thome also mention this paper; but the fact is, as Mr, 
Chalmers shows, that GaUo-Belgicua was a foreign paper, 
printed, the first part at Cologne, in 1598, and the .second 
at Frankfort, in 160d. It is singular that we now have to 
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ignore Cbalmers'a owa assertion tbat " tlie epoch of the 
Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a genuine [English] 
newspaper," and to transfer the credit to honest Butter and 
his unpretending " Weekly Newes." 

Butter appears also to have called into existence the 
"mercury women," of whom we hear so often in old plays, 
as the hawkers of newspapers, for one of the MSS. in the 
Harleian collection (Cod. 5,910) says that towards the latter 
end of the rei^n of James I. news began to be in iashion, 
"and then, if I mistake not, began the use of mercurie 
women, and they it was that dispersed them to the hawker. 
These mercuries and hawkers, their business at first was to 
disperse proclamations, orders of council, acts of parliao 
ment," &c. 

Here, then, beside a history of the first newspapers, we 
may enshrine a memento of the first news vendors. In the 
forty years that succeeded — forty years of troublous times, 
of which few escaped the " boil and bubble " unscalded and 
unscathed — these poor people appear to have got into bad 
repute, for Sir Boger L'Estrange, in the Prospectus to bis 
Intelligencer, in 1663, says of tbem : — 

" The way as to tbe sale that has been found most bene-* 
ficial to the master of the book has been to cry and expose 
it about the streets by mercuries and hawkers; but whether 
they may be so advisable in some other respects, may he a 
question, for, under countenance of that employment is car- 
ried on the private trade of treasonous and seditious libels ; 
nor, efiectually, has anything been dispersed against either 
Church or State without the aid and privity of this sort of 
people ; wherefore, without ample assurance and security 
against this inconvenience, I shall adventure to steer another 

Such was tbe class— here is a personal sketch: — 

"A botte combat lately happened at the Salutation' 

Taverne, in Holburne, where some of the Commonwealth 

vermin, called soldiers, had seized on an Amazonian viragcv' 

named Mrs. Stroese, upon suspicion of being a loyalist and 

TOL. I. D 
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celling the Ma» in the Moon [a print of the king's part;]; 
but she, by applying beaten pepper to their eyes, disarmed 
them, and with their own swordes forced them to aeke her 
forgivenesS] and down on their marybones, and pledge a 
health to the king and confuaion to their masters ; and so 
Jionorablie dismisaed them. Oh ! for twenty thousand such 
gallant spirits ; when yoo see that one woman can beat two 
or- three ! " — Man in the Moon, July 4, 1649. 

Thus does Mrs. Strosse help us od — we have tbe first 
martyr of news — the first printer of newspapers — tbe first 
editor; and now comes forward our "Amazonian virago," 
with her beaten pepper, to claim her place aa a type of the 
first aelUra of newspapws. 

The writers on newspaper history have copied each other 
in adopting Ben Jonaoa's characters of tbe early news writers 
oa delineated in his " Staple of News," with all tbe absurd 
exaggerations of the'way in wbicb the news book was com- 
piled, which might serve, indeed, to illustrate tbe common 
opinion of the new introduction, but not tbe true character 
of it ; for it is bo palpable a caricature that we do not feel 
disposed to imitate our predecessors in quoting "Rare 
Beit's" facetions description, but refer those who seek 
the dark side of the news writer's portrait to what they 
have all overlooked — " The Character of a Diurnal Maker," 
in the Harleian Manuscripts, Codes 5910, and the " New 
Year's Gift to Mercurlus Foliticus" (referring to a few 
years' later date), and " The Carman's Poem, or Advice to 
a Keat of Scribblen," which follow it in the same volume, 
in the former of wbicb the writer, after elaborately black- 
ening the diurnal scribe, sums up a description of big 
works thus cwitemptuously : " A library of Diurnals is a 
wardrobe of Frippery ! " 

The titles which these publications assumed were cer- 
tainly not calculated to elevate them in the public estima- 
tion. We select a few of the most eccentric from tbe 
British Museam collections : — 
. " Newe^ and Strange Newes from St. Christopher's of « 
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Tempestuous Spirit wfaich'is called hy the IndianB a Hur- 
rycano or WKirlwind ; wbereuDto is added the True and 
Last Relations (in verse) of the Dreadful Accident which 
happened at Witticombe, in Devonshire, 21 October, 1638." 
12mo, with a woodcut, 1638. 

" Newes, true Newes, laudable Newes, Citie Newei, 
Countrie Newes, the World is Mad or it is a Mad World, 
:iiij Masters, especially now when, in the Antipodes, these 
tilings are come to passe." London : 1642. 4to. 

" Newes from Hell and Some, and the Innes of Court." 
London: 1642. 4to. 

" The Best Newes that evec was Printed." London : 
1643. 4to. 

" No Newes, but a Letter to Everybody," By B. W. 
1648. 4to. 

The most perfect set of newspapers of Oiu date (wbicH 
we have not ourselves seen) is mentioned in a note bj 
Chalmers as being in the collection of Mr. Charles Tooker, 
and entitled " The Weekly Account," from 1634 to 1655. 
These news hooks are now diligently sought by col- 
Sectors and antiquaries, and command high prices. The 
" Newes, and Strange Newes from St. Christopher's " was 
sold at the Gordonstown sale for 11. 6s.: "Newes from 
the North" (1579), at the Koxburghe sale, for 122. 12s. t 
"Newes from Spaine" (1618), at Fonthill, for 11 U. 
"Newes out of Cheshire" (1600), by Bindley, for 21. lis. 
"Newes from Gravesend" (1604), by Sotheby, for 11. Ss. 
"Newes from Lough Foyle in Ireland" (1608), by King 
and Locb^, for 14s. Gd. : " Weekly Newes and AfTairs of 
Europe" (1622-5), by the same auctioneers, for 21. 2«. 
(3 volumes) : " Newes from Rome," by Inglis, fur 1 6». : 
" Woful Newes from the West parts of England" (1612), 
i»y Bindley, for 12s. ; &c.* 

■ tondet' " BiUicgntpIiar'a Huratl," voL lii. pp. lUl-3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

i IIB3T njBUCAtiOK or pabuikentaiit ] 



T IIiLUSTHATED FAPBH — DAWNOrTI 



.The newEpepera had now begun to assume that title which 
so cloaely identifies them with the memories of the civil wara 
• — " Mercurius." But there were "Mercuries" of earlier 
date than those elicited by that hot and fierce struggle of 
opinion; for our friend Butter published, in 1GS6, "The 
principal Passages of Germany, Italy, France, and other 
places ; all faithfully taken out of good originals by an 
English Mercury ;" and, still earlier, in 1625, his Weekly 
Newea is stated to be " Printed for Mercurius Britannicus." 
But the title "Mercurius" belongs, par excellence, to the 
aiews sheets of the contending armies — the ribaldry of 
Birkenhead, the mercenary tirades of Nedham,or the furious 
onslaughts of men less conspicuous of tlieir parties. 
' The collection presented to the British Museum by 
George III., and formed (at the cost, as was estimated, of 
4,000/.) by the Rev. G. Thomasson during the Common- 
wealth, among a vast number of tracts, squibs, and pamph- 
lets is perhaps the most complete in "Mercuries;" and 
^ere are collections in the libraries of All Souls and of 
Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford. They absolutely swarmed 
during the earlier part of the intestine struggle that gave 
them birth. Peter Heylin says, in the preface to his 
" Cosmography," " The affairs of each towti, or war, were 
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presented in the weekly new8 books," and the single year 
1643 b^ot no less than twenty of them. Mr. Nichols's 
list up to 1665 gives the title of 350 news books, diurnals, 
ind Mercuries, of which the latter ara by far the moat 
numerous, especially from the years 1643 to 1654, 
Thomasson's collection comes down no further than 1657, 
the collector assigning as a reason for discontinuing his 
"great pains and labour," that the publications had, at that 
date, become less numerous and interesting. 

The abolition of the Star-chamber in 1641 acted like a 
genial thaw upon the frozen energies of the Press, and, of 
course, the particular branch of its productions of which 
we treat was not the last to rise up, shake itself, look 
around, and start off into all sorts of gambols of a new- 
found liberty — hence the eccentric pablications, which, 
taking the title of Mercuries, purported to bring their 
satires from heaven, from hell, from the moon, and from 
the antipodes — calling themselves doves, kites, vultures, and 
screech-owls, laughing mercuries, crying mercuries, merry 
diurnals, and smoking nocturnals. 

But hence, also — and it is the first time, as far as we can 
iiud, that the people were entrusted with the secret — hence 
sprung the publication of the proceedings of Parliament, 
and, in 1641, appeared " The Diurnal Occurrences, or 
Daily Proceedings of both Houses in this great and happy 
Parliament, from the 3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd of 
November 1641. London ! Printed for William Cooke, 
and are to be sold at his shop at Fumivall's Inne Gate, in 
Holbourne, 1641." 

This appears to have been a summary for a year, intro- 
ducing the subject, and, after "The Speeches in Parliament 
from 3rd November, 1640, to June, 1641," in two volumes 
(634 pages), the "Diurnal Occurrences" began to be 
brought out weekly by William Cooke and John Thomas. 
In 1642 there came out " The Heads of all the Proceedings 
of both Houses of Parliament ;" " A Perfect Diurnal of 
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the Paflsnges in Parliament, Ac.;" nbicli were weekly- 
reports of the votes, or of intelligence communicated to the 
Parliament, Thus waa the right of the people to knovr 
what woa being done for them — or against them — ^by their 
senators first acknowledged ; and thus did the Press first 
assume a function, which it has performed, with but few 
intermissions, erer since with increasing honour to itself 
and security to the nation. These early diumsis, it must 
be remembered, were published by authority, so that their 
"Account of Proceedings" was very different to the elabo- 
rate, fearless, and word-for-word reports of the present 
day } but the first step of the bastion had been yielded to 
the storming party — and they were mounting. 

Now was the ever-ready Butter again busy, and, in 1641,. 
we find him turning his attention to this newly-developed, 
branch of news :— 

" The Pass^es in Parliament from the 3 of Jan. to the 
10, more fully and exactly taken than the ordinary one 
hath beene, as you will find upon comparing. And 
although the weeke past doth yeeld many remarkable pas- 
sages (as hath beene any weeke before), yet you shall expect 
no more expression either now or hereafter in the title thea 
the Passages in Parliament, &c, London: Printed for 
Nath. Butter, at St. Austin's Gate in Paul's Churchyard,, 
at the signe of the Pyde Bull, 1641." 

Every good has its attendant evil, and the same concession 
that gave the nation a glimpse into parliamentary afiaira,. 
encouraged the tribe of party writers to exhaust their 
energies in a shoal of licentious diurnals and Mercuries. 

The title of Mercurie seems to have been imported from 
France— at least, the earliest use which we have been 
enabled to find of it is in that country, in the year 1613r 
when there appeared in Paris the Mercwe FrawjMa, 
which contintied to be published until 1647. In 1643- 
there was also published in Paris the Slereure Suuiep 
and in Geneva, the Meraere d'Etat; whilst the word wa» 
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not generally adopted by the English newi writers until 
about 1643, and tbe purposes to which it was then devoted^ 
and the epithets to which it wu allied, must surely have 
aomewhat astouiihed even oar lively neighbours. The 
price was usually one penny, as we find stated in No. I. of 
the ^)ie (January 23d to 30Ui, 1644), and, we believe, it 
never exceeded twopence. 

As specimens of the most ridiculous of this class, we may 
give three, which we have found in the British Museum 
collection : — 

"ITie MarineMercurie; or, a true rektion of the strange 
appearance of a Man-Fiah, about three miles within the 
Kiver Thames, having a Moaket in one hand and a Petition 
in the other. With a Relation of Sir Simon Hartley's 
Victory over the Rebels," 4to, 1642. 

*' A Preter-pluperfect Spick-and-span new Nocturnal ; 
or, Mercurie's Weekly Night Newes," 1645. 

" A Wonder ! A Mercurie without a Lye in hia Mouth," 
4to, 1648. 

The collection of " Mercuries" contained in the library 
of Corpus Christi College bear the respective de^i|;nati(>n8 
of "Academicus" (1645),. " Anti-Britannicus" (1645)— 
the title of this, by the way, merely meant that it was 
opposed to " Mercurius Britannicua," — *' Aquaticus" 
(1653), "Aulicus" {1642), "Democritus" (1653), " Men!- 
peus " (1682), "Poiiticus" (1659), and "Pubiicua" (1660). 

In the Bodleian Library we have found the following :— 

*' Mercurius Prophetieus; or, a Collection of some old 
Predictions. O ! may they only prove but empty fictions,'' 
1643. 

" Mercurius Psitacus j or, the Parotting Mercury," 
1648. 

" Mercurius non Vendicus nor yet Mutus, but CambrOj 
or Honest Britannus," 1644. 

" Newes from Smith the Oxford Gaoler," 1645. 
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From Chalmeis's IJst we quote a few of tbe most re* 
narkable titles : — 

" The FaiUament'a Scout's Discoveiy," 1643. 
" Wednesday's Mercury ; or. Special Passages. 0(J- 
lected for those who wish to be informed," 1643. 

" The Spie ; communicating Intelligence from Oxford," 
1643. 

" Mercniius Fumigosus ; or, die Smoaking Noctunial," 
1644 

" The Kingdom's Scout," 1645. 

" Mercurius Medicus ; oi, a Sovereign Salve for these . 
Sick Times," 1647. 

" Mercurius Melancholicus ; or. News from Westminster 
und other Parts," 1647. 

" Mercurius Fragmaticus : Communicatiiig Intelligence 
jrom all Partes, touching all Affaires, Designes, Humours, 
and Conditions, throughout the Kingdome, especially from 
Westminster and the Head Quarters," 1647. 

" Mercurius Clericus ; or, Newes from Syon," 1647. 
" Mercurius An ti- Fragmaticus," 1647. 
" Mercurius Bellicus ; or, an Alarm to all Rebels,^' 1647. 
" The Parliament's Kite ; or, the Tell-Tale Bird," 1648. 
" The Parliament's Vulture ; Newes from all Parts of 
the Kingdom," 1648. 

" The Parliament's Screech-Owle ; or, Intelligence from 
eeveral Parts," 1648. 

- *' The Parliament's Porter ; or, the Door-Keeper of the 
House of Commons," 164S. 

" Mercurio Volpone ; or, the Fox, For the better 
Information of His Majeetie's loyal Subjects ; prying into 
every Junto, proclaiming their Designs, and reforming all 
Intelligence," 1648, 

" A Trance ; or. News from Hell brought fresh to 
Town, by Mercurius Acherouticus," 1648. 

" The Man in the Moon, discovering a World of Knavery 
under the Sunne," 1649. 
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" Qreat Britiun'a Paine full Messenger," 1649. 

" The FaitWul Scout," 1650. 

** Mercurius Democritus ; or, a Nocturnal. Communi- 
cating wonderful Kews from the World in the Moon," 
1652. 

- *' MercuriuB HeraclituB ; or, the Weeping Philosopher," 
1652. 

" Mercurius Mastix ; faithfully lashing all Scouts, 
Mercuries, Posts, Spycs, and others," 1652. 
. " The Laughing Mercury ; or, True and Perfect News 
from the Antipodes," 1652. 

" Mercurius RadamaDthus, the Chief Judge of Hell ; 
his Circnits through all the Courts of Law in England," 
1663. 

The eztensive collection of Mr. Nichols affords us some 
remarkable specimens, a few of which we copy : — 

" Mr. Peter's Report from the Army," 1645. 

" Mercurius Diaholicus; or, Hell's Intelligencer," 1647t 

" Mercurius Mercuriorum StuUisaimus," 1647. 

" Mercurius Britannicus again Alive," 1648. 

" Mercurius Anti-Mercurius," 1648. 

" Martin Nonsense, his Collections," 1648. 

" Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus," 1648, 

" The Flying Eagle," 1652. 

" Mercurius Nullus/' 1653.* 

It were useless to force upon the resdet*s notice more 
samples of these mad news sheets ; we have giien quite 
sufficient to enable him to appreciate the quality and style 
of them ; but, worthless as they now appear, they had 
great weight in their day, and, instead of being the mere 
froth that rose to the surface, they in s great measure 
caused and kept up the fermentation which was at work 
in the country. Some of them, it cannot be denied, were 
* The datat affixed to theu titloi «n gsnenlly thoM borne hj tlia £nt 
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wntteti witb talent, withering; with their Barcaam, stabbing 
with their irony, or pounding with their denunciations 
the parties against whom they were levelled. Undoubtedly 
the moat clever were those- written by Marchmont Jf^edbam, 
and espenially the Mercuriua Sriiattnicus, and the Merairiat 
Pragmaticut, which Anthony s Wood aaaigns to him. 
Wood's account of this writer has been assailed as parcisl — 
and DO doubt it ii so — but there can be little respect felt 
for a partisan who thrice changed bis principlea during 
the great struggle in which he took part — for this &ct, 
we believe, his apologists have not been able to contra- 
dict, but feebly excuse it on the pretence that he did' it 
" to save his neck," A poor plea, surely 1 

Marchmont Nedham, the great writer of "Mercuries," 
was bom at Burford, in 1620, and educated at Oxford. 
On coming to London he became first an usher at Mer- 
chant Taylors' School, and then an under-clerk of Gray's 
Inn. He afterwards studied physic and chemistry; but 
in the middle of August, 1643, he started the celebrated 
republican print Mercurius Britannicug, which he continued 
every Monday until the close of 1646; and gained much 
popularity by it, and became known aa Captain Nedham 
of Gray's Inn. Anthony k Wood can, however, see nt> 
merit In it, but held Nedham in fierce BCom; possibly he 
was right too, for demagogues look much better at a dis- 
tance of time, when some kind friend of an historian has 
washed their faces and patched their shreds. " Siding 
with the rout and scum of the people, he made them 
weekly sport by railing at all that was noble in bi» 
Intelligence called Mercarius Britanniciit, wherein hi» 
endeavours were to sacrifice the fame of some lord, or 
any person of quality, and of the king himself, to the 
beast with many heads." He presently got imprisoned 
for a seditious libel, and, soliciting an audience of the 
king, is said to have made a most abject apology on hi& 
knees and procured his Kbeity. He now assumed the. 
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character of a furious Rojalist, and, on September 14, 
1647, started the Mercttriia Pru^maticua, which he con- 
tinued in the rojal cause, with a short intermission, until 
1649. President Brsdsh&w had sufficient influence over 
Nedham to win him back to the popular side, and oa 
June 13, 1650, he commenced the Mercuriut Posticus, 
which came out with some show of authority, "in defence 
of the Commonwealth end for information of the People," 
and continued for ten years. What was the exact amount 
of "authority" with which tliis publication was invested 
it is now difficult to determioe : i Wood expressly says it 
" came out by authority," and an entry in the " Journals- 
of the House of Commons" amply confirms him: — "1659. 
August Idth. Resolved : that Marchemont Nedham, gen- 
tleman, be, and is, hereby restored to be writer of the 
Publick Intelligence, as formerly." This would also seem 
to indicate that he had, for a time, forfeited the confidence 
of his republican employers. 

The subsequent career of Nedham is a mere continuation, 
of the old story. On the Restoration he was dismissed, 
from the public service by the Council of State ; and Giles 
Dury and Henry Muddiman appointed to bis post. He 
succeeded in effecting bis escape to Holland, " conscious,"' 
says h. Wood, "that he might be in danger of the halter;"' 
but subsequently he procured a pardon under the great 
seal by means of a bribe " given to a hungry courtier." 
After practising for some time as a physician in London,, 
with indifferent success, he died obscurely in Devereux- 
court, in November, 1678. 

Another contemporary authority is no more favourable 
to Nedham, "whose scurrilous pamphlets," he says, 
*' flying every week into all parts of the nation, 'tis 
incredible what influence they had upon numbers of 
unconsidering people, wbo have a strange presumption that, 
all must needs he true that is in print. This was the 
Goliah of the Philistines ; the great champion of the late- 
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usurper, whose pen was, in comparison with the others 
like e weaver's beam." • 

Contemporary with and antagonistic to Neclbam, was 
John Birkenhead, the writer of the Mercurius Aulicus. 
Boin about the year 1615, at Nortbwich, in Cheshire, and 
educated at Oriel College, he fell under the notice of Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he ultimately became 
secretary, and fulfilled his ofBce so much to the arch* 
bishop's satisfaction that he was, in 1639, created Master 
of Arts by diploma, and, in 1640, chosen probationer 
fellow of All Souls College. During his residence at 
Oxford, Charles I. fixed his head-quarters in that city, and' 
selected Birkenhead to write the Mereuriut Aulicua in 
1642 (11th January), which he continued weekly for three 
years. This publication gaining him further notice, as 
well for the wit and talent displayed in it as on account of 
its principles, he was made reader of moral philosophy — a 
post from which he was removed, in 1648, by the Farlia-* 
ment visitors. He, however, did not desist from issuing 
satirical papers, although frequently imprisoned for their 
publication, until the Bestoration, when he transferred his 
talents to a different sphere — the Senate — and sat in the 
House of Commons as member for the borough of Wilton; 
also receiving the degree of doctor of laws from the 
universi^. In 164S, he received the honour of knight-- 
hood, and in 1643 the more lucrative appointment of 
master of requests, with a salary of 30002. a-year, "in 
which station," says Anthony a Wood, " he showed the 
baseness of his spirit, by slighting those who had been his 
benefactors in his necessities." He died in Westminster, 
December 4, 1679, and was buried at St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields. 

Birkenhead was assisted by a better man than either him-> 
self or Nedham— Peter Heylin. This "proud priest" was 

* Bntisb Btbliagn^hca', vol i p. Vti. 
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born at Burfotd, in Oxfordshire* (the birthplace of Ned- 
ham), on Norembei S9, 1599, and educated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, afterwards procuring a fellowship of Magdalen, 
In 1626, he was appointed chaplain in ordinary to the 
kin;;, and, in 1631, obtained a prebend at Westminster. 
In 1633, he took his degree of doctor of divinity, and 
obtained several preferments, but the flood of the repub- 
lican triumphs washed them all away; his goods were 
confiscated, hb livings sequestrated, and himself voted 
a delinquent. la this strait he fled to Oxford, where he 
was prevuled upon by the king to take part with Birken" 
head in the writing of the Mercuriua Aulicus ; but his 
talents were of a higher order than this style of writing 
required, and his coadjutor's papers were the moat popular. 
At the Restoration, he seems to have been slighted, only 
getting back his sub-deanery of Westminster, in which 
city be died, in 1662. Heylin was unquestionably a man 
of superior abilities to most of the " Mercury " writers, 
and left behind him works of a very different class, the 
*' Cosmography," "History of the Reformation," " History 
of the Presbyterians," "Life of Archbishop Laud," Ac- 
Bruno Ryves, the author of the original Mercuriua 
Rtuiicus, was bom in Dorsetshire, made one of the clerks 
of New College in 1610, and, in 1616, one of the chaplains 
of Magdiilen. Preferments crowded on him: he became 
vicar of HanwelJ, Middlesex; rector of St. Martin's-de-la- 
Vintry, London ; chaplain to the king; and, in 1639, doctor 
of divinity. But he lost hia fat livings when the civil wars 
broke out, and entered the lists against the Presbyterians, 
A needy writer, on August 22, 1642, under the title of 
"Mercurius Kusticus; or, the Countrie's Complaint, 
recounting the Sad Events of this lamentable War." The 

■ Ur. Eui^t Huat mja at Fentrie Hejlin, in Honmonthihirfl, but thi> 
ia a mJEtake. Anthony & Wood iul;b tliat his &milj ww of that pUoe, 
but th&t he was bon( at Bnrford. See also hia Life, prefizsd. to Hiacal- 
lan«oiu TnotiL 
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Jtestor«tion agtun changed his fortunes, and he was madi 
chaplain in ordinary to the king, dean of Windsor, rectot 
^^f Acton, in Middlesex, and scribe of the most noble Order 
of the Garter, which he lived to enjoy for seventeen yeazs, 
dying in 1677. His "Mercury" has gone through four 
editions, the latest of which was published in 1723. 
. Ryvea had an antagonist in George Wither, who con- 
-ducted his attack on the principle described by Dr. 
Johnson. Speaking of these "Mercuries," the doctor says, 
^' When any title grew popular, it was stolen by the 
antagonist, who, by this stratagem, conveyed his notions to 
those who would not have received him had he not worn 
the appearance of a friend." Thus insidiously did Wither 
smuggle his republican rhymes into the rival camp, under 
the friendly guise of Ry ves's title, and brought out, in 1643^ 
a rhyming, half-jesting " Mercury," called Mercvrius Rut- 
iicut. Wither was born at Bentworth, near Alton, in 
Hampshire, June 11, 1588, sent to Magdalen College in 
1604, and afterwards entered at Lincoln's Inn; but he 
soon courted the satiric muse, and got into prison for bis 
first dalliance, the " Abuses Whipt and StrtpL" On the 
breaking out of the civil wars he sold his estates, and 
raised a troop of horse for the Parliament, in whose cause 
he started the Mercuriui Rutlicus, and wrote numerous 
lampoons and satires, in some of which he is said to have 
displayed considerable talent. But at the Restoration he 
was arrested for the publication of a " scandalous and 
seditious libel," and imprisoned in Newgate and the Tower 
for three years according to & Wood, and three 'quarters 
of a year according to Aubrey. He died May 2, 1687, 
and was buried in the church of the Savoy, Strand. 

John Taylor, the water-poet, essayed his hand at Mercnty 
writing, and produced the Mercuriua jiguaticua. This eccen- 
tric genius was bom at Gloucester in 1580, and, on coming 
to London, was bound apprentice to a watennun, and whiU 
bis sculls were resting he wrote and ih^med a folio Tuluoie. 
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'He left liondoQ on the outbreak of the rebellion, and 
betook himself to Oxford, where he opened a loyal taveni 
and wrote loyal Bongs, but, on the surrender of the city, he 
came back to Xxindon, and opened a taTem in Weatminater 
with the sign of the Mourning Crown. 

A gentle hint was, however, conveyed to him that this 
-aigii was not very palatable to his parliamentary neighbours, 
and he substituted for it his own portrait, with the inscrip- 
tion beneath it, 

" There's manf a head utancla for a sigo ; 
Then, gentle reader, why not toioef " 

Foot Taylor did not live to see the reaction that brought 
fais parly again into favour, nor to share in the rewards that 
were scattered among them at the Restoration, but died at 
Westminster in 1654, at the ripe old age of seventy-four. 

John Booker was the author of AHercurkts Calicut, and'a 
fair proportion of the scampish element he appears to have 
had in his composition. He was born at Manchester, in 
1601, and, coming to London, set up as a writing-master in 
Hadtey in Middlesex, and then practised as an astrologer, 
fortune-teller, and resolver of abstruse questions, till by dint 
«f cunning and servility he procured the office of licenser of 
mathematical books, which, however, he did not keep long, 
tad died in 1667. 

Booker was opposed by Geoi^e Wharton, a native of 
Westmoreland, also a professor of astrology, but a man of 
better character- — who wrote the " Mercurio Coelico Mastix ; 
«r, an Anti-Caveat to all such as have had the misfortune 
to he cheated and deluded by that great and treaciierons 
impostor, John Booker." This was a mere libel, but 
Wharton was also a writer of political " Mercuries" in the 
interest of the Royalists, in whose cause he embarked and 
lost his patrimony ; for which, at the Restoration, he was, 
according to Granger, rewarded with a baronetcy and the 
post c^ treasurer of the ordnance. He died in 1681. 
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*' The Spie communicating Intelligence from Oxford," 
which was commenced on January 30, 1643-4, waa written 
by Durant Hotham, of whom we know no more than that 
be was a son of Six John Hotham. 

Such, then, were some of the worthies who wrote the 
" Mercuriea." Those whose lives we have sketched were 
the most eminent, and, with all their faults and short- 
comings, the most respectable. The lower class of Mercury 
writers were a shameless set of hireling scribblers ; ignorant, 
nnpriacipled, and contemptible. They sold their pens or 
extorted bribes, according to the temper of the party they 
attacked, and lauded a man up to the skies for a meal, or 
flung him under the feet of the mob for refusing them one. 
Let Mrs. Hutchinson bear witness against them. " Six 
John Gell, of Derbyshire," says that lady, in her " Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson," "kept the diurnal makers ia 
pension, so that whatever was done in the neighbouring 
counties against the enemy was attributed to him, and thus 
he hath indirectly purchased himself a name in story which 
he never merited. Mr, Hutchinson, on the other side, 
that did well for virtue's sake, and not for the vaine glory 
of it, never would give aniething to buy the flatteries of 
those scribblers ; and, when one of them once, while h» 
Tras in towne, made mention of something done at Notting-. 
ham with falsehood, and had given GelL the glory of aa 
action in which he was not concerned, Mr. Hutchinson 
rebuked him for it ; whereupon the man begged his pardon, 
and told him be would write as much for him the next 
weeke ; but Mr. Hutchinson told him he scorned bis mer- 
cenary pen, and warned him not to dare to be in any of 
his con ce moments, whereupon the fellow was awed, and be 
had no more abuse of that kind." 

Those ''Mercuries" which emanated from authority 
vere printed in the camps of the respective armies. Tha 
newspaper press had become peripatetic, and sent forth its. 
intelligence from head-quarters, now at Qsfotd, and next 
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week at Worcester. Thus King Charles carried Robert 
Barker, as his news printer, up as far as Newcastle, in 1639 ; 
and in 1652, Christopher Higgios accompanied Cromwell, 
in the same capacity, to Leith. 

There appear to have been no "Mercuries" of more fre- 
quent appearance than thrice a week — certainly none of 
daily publication. At first, in fact, they only came out 
weekly ; and in the most exciting part of the contest there 
were only a few which were circulated oftener — twice or 
thrice a week. The pubhc had to wait a month even for 
some of them, as, 

" An Exact and True Collection of Weekly Passages, 
to show the Error of the Weekly Pamphlets ; by Authority. 
To be comnmoicated from month to month, 1646." 

"The True Informer; or, Monthly Mercury. Being 
the Certain Intelligence of ' Mercurius MUitaris.' To be 
continued monthly, 1648." 

" The Irish Monthly Mercury, 1650." 

It was during all the confusion of this great intestine 
strife, when one would have thought that enterprise was 
paralysed and the pages of ihe " Mercuries " fully occupied 
with controversy and recrimination, that the first advertise- 
ment appeared. The Quarterly Review (June, 1855) 
quotes an announcement of an heroic poem, called " Ire- 
nodia Gratulatoria," which appeared in the Merciaiua 
Politicia of January, 1652, as the oldest of the great family 
of advertisements, and gives the credit to the booksellers of 
being the first to discover the use of the newspaper for this 
purpose. But the Quarterly Reviewer is in error. Mr. 
Nichols found in the first number of the Impartial IntellU 
geneer (March 1 to 7, 1648) an advertisement from a gentle- 
man at Candish, in Suffolk, offering a reward for two horses 
that had been stolen from him. For ten years this famous 
anonymous of "Candiah, in Suffolk," found but few imita- 
tors, and those, without exception, only among booksellers 
and vendors of quack medicines; but, in 1657, Newcombj 
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of Thames-street, appears to have awakened to the possi- 
bility of these Hdvertisementa being made a source of 
income to a newspaper; and, on May 26, he roade the ex- 
periment with the PtAUc Advertiser, which is almost 
entirely filled with advertisementi and shipping intelligence. 
Bnt he had them all to himself, and the other newspapers 
jogged quietly on with their three or four advertisements 
stuck in the middle of the sheet. We are tempted to draw- 
one of these modest little notices from its hiding>place in 
the Merearw* Politieu* of September 30, 1658 :— 

" That Excellent, and by all Physicians approved ChUta- 
Drink, called by the Chmeana, Tcka, by other Nations 7^, 
aluu Tee, is sold at the Sultanas' Head Cophee House, in 
Sweeting's Rents, by the Royal Exchange, Lfrndon." 

The other advertisements in the "Mercuries" are of 
books published ; apprentices, servant^ or black boys, 
absconded ; or of coaches setting out from London, on 
great and perilous journeys, into the provinces. 

The first illustrated nevnpaper was also a " Mercury," the- 
M&rcwritu dvietts : London's Intelligeneer, which appeared 
in 1643, and contained a variety of woodcuts. No. III^ 
May 28, in reporting a vote of Parliament relating to the 
queen, favours the public with a portrait of her majesty ; 
and Ho. CLII, April 30th, 1646, has two blurred and bk>tted 
woodcut portraits, respectively headed " Chas. Rex " and 
" Sir Thos. Fairfax." 

We have, we think, now said all that has to be said- 
more, perhaps, than they deserved — about these remarkable- 
hebdomadals, which took into their hands all the. former 
ftinctions of the newspaper, and assumed new ones, and 
yet were different from all that a newspaper had been — 
comets and blazing stars in the political firmament, shoot- 
ing along their eccentric paths and setting the world on 
fire. And yet in them may be first recognised the riaii^ 
of the newspaper press into a political power:— the old 
**newes bookes " had not meddled with politics, but were-; 
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content with monsters : the " Mercuries " despised gossip, 
and rode upon the whirlwind of party strife. Many of 
them did good service to their parlies ; and their parties, 
when ID the ascendant, did good service to theii authors; 
and thus were the writers of newspapers for the first time 
recognised and rewarded hy governments. 

The political articles of the most respectahle of them 
were not always in the best taste ; the acrimony of feeling 
whicti existed poisoned the pens of the authors, and natural 
deformities, domestic bereavements, private afflictions, were 
freely dragged forward and caught up as weapons of adence, 
when the passi(»is were up and argument flung aside. Thus 
we find, in the Mercuriut Aulicus of Birkenhead, an exult- 
ing article on the probability of Hampden's wounds 
proving mortal, and declaring, as its author had often 
before declared, that his home troubles — the loss of two 
or three daughters successively — were the judgments of 
Heaven upon his political sins. 

While the political department shared in the fierce and 
angry passions of the times, the articles of intelligence 
partook of their superstitious and credulous character, and 
much of the news contained in the " Mercuries " was of 
the stamp of the following: — 

" A perfect Mermaid was, by the last great vrinde, driven 
ashore nere Qreenwich, with her combe in one hande and 
her lootinge-glasse in the other. She seemed to be of the 
countenance of a most faire and beautiful woman, with her 
armes crossed, weeping out many pearly drops of salt tears; 
ind afterwards, she, gently turning herself upon her back 
againe, swamme away without being seen any more." 

This choice piece of news we copy from. " Mercurius 
Democritus; or, a True and Perfect Nocturnal," No. 
LSXX. Not. 2, 1653. 
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Ik traversing the almost untravelled waste of newspaper , 
history, we must he guided hy the landmarks which here 
and there stand out, and have been set up by previous 
adventurers upon some point which is defined and settled, 
picking up as we go the stray facts which we may find scat- 
tered upon the way. The landmarks we have thus gained 
and passed are Butter's Weekly Newes and the " Mercuries," 
and we are now pushing on for the London Gazette, which 
we discern in the distance ; but some unconsidered (rifles 
still lie at our feet, of which we must clear our path. The 
first we stumble upon is a Btumhling-hlock that many 
a news-printer tripped over — the arbitrary power of the 
licensers. 

The licensing of newspapers gave rise, in due course, to 
authorised, privileged, and, at last, official journals; so 
that, in tracing that system from its commencement, we 
are tracing to ita earliest source, and the causes out of 
which it grew, the London Gazette, to the foundation of 
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which we propose to carry up our history in the present 
chapter. 

Finding that the people would have news, and that all 
their efforts were useless in thwarting tUem, and seeing 
what trash was issued to appease this new craving of the 
people — traah, too, which was likely to cause the ruling 
powers great embarrasament— the government thought it 
best to set before the public a dish of its own concoction, 
not 80 highly seasoned, hut composed of just such ingredients 
as it suited its purpose to give them ; but before this could 
be effectually done, the news-sheets of more attractive, 
because more spicy matter, had to be got out of the way — ■ 
and they were got out of the way by the licensing system. 

As might be expected, the first attempt at suppressing 
these papers — manyof them, it must be confessed, ribald and 
licentious — emanated horn the Chnrch, which did not yet 
clearly comprehend that it was right or safe that the people 
should be informed. Ou July llthj 1637, Archbishop 
Laud procured a decree limiting the number of master 
printers to twenty, and visiting with the pillory and whip- 
ping any one who should print without a license. This 
seems to have placed Butter for a time in eclipse, for 
we miss his name from the list of the twenty privileged 
printers. 

This was not the earliest notice we find of a censorship 
of the press, for Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were par- 
ticularly jealous of its power ; hut it was the first which 
interfered with the newspaper press, and the Weekly Newea 
was, as we have seen, sorely troubled by it. In 1642 we 
find the clerk of the parliament vested with the power of 
licensing, and the True Diumal of Parliamentary InteUu 
gence bears the signature, " Jo. Browne, Cler. Parlia- 
mentor." In October, 1645, the Kingdom'* Weekly Post 
appears *' according to order" and in January, 1646, we 
have " An Exact and True Collection of Weekly Passages 
to show the Errors of the Weekly Pamphlets:" "by 
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Authority.'' Still the number of unlicensed nens-slieets 
increased, and on September the 21st, 1647, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax addressed a letter of remonstrance to the House of 
Lords, requesting that steps should be taken for suppressing 
tbem; "and yet" (the days of a government Gazette axe 
dawning) " that the kingdom's expectation may be satisfied, 
in relation to intelligence, till a firm peace be settled, con- 
sidering the mischiefs that will happen by the poisonous 
writings of evil men, sent abroad dally to abuse and deceive 
the people, that, if the House shall see it fit, some two or 
three sheets may be permitted to come forth weekly, which 
may be licensed, and have some stamp of authority with 
them ; and, in respect of the former licenser, Mr. Mabboti 
bath approved himself faithful in that service of licensing, 
and litewise in the service of the Houses and of ibis army, 
I humbly desire that he may be restored and continued in 
the same place of licenser." 

It was clearly time some steps were taken to restrain 
the press within moderate bounds, and it was hut wise, 
<ivhen the nation was torn and distracted by internal con- 
vulsions, to do that which, under other drcumstances, would 
be treason to the constitution of the country. The par- 
liament ^d interfere, and on the 30th of September, 1647, 
«n ordinance passed the House of Lords prohibiting Miy 
person from " making, writing, printing, selling, publishing, 
9r uttering, or causing to be made, &c. atiy book, &c &c. 
sheet or sheets of news whatsoever, except the same be 
licensed by both or either House of FarLiament, with the 
name of the author, priuter, and licenser affixed," under 
pain of a penalty on the writer of forty shillings, or forty 
^ays' imprisonment ; twenty shilliugs on the printer, or 
(wenty days' imprisonment, and the breaking up of his 
press and printing materials; and on the hanker a 
whipping as a rogue, and the seizure of his papers. In 
Whitelocke's " Memorials " we find a committee appointed, 
November 27th, 1647, " to find out the authors of 
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Mercuritts Pragmaticut and Marairius MelanekoUeut, to 
punish them, and the printers and sellers of them, and to 
seize the impressions of them" {vol. ii. p. 281). 

Fairfax's suggestion was further adopted, and Gilbert 
Mabbot* appointed licenser. 

We have in vaia searched the pages of Anthony a 
Wood, Granger, Kippis, Chalmers, Watkins, Hose, and 
all the other biographical authorities extant, for any 
^rticulars of Mabbot; all we know is, that he resigned his 
post in May 1649, for reasons which do him credit. It is 
iplain that he considered the stern necessity for a licenser 
of the press had passed over, and was for ^ain letting it 
go unshackled. He considered the common law sufficient 
to avenge any literary outrage of which the papers might 
i>9 guilty, and suggests that the authors and printers 
should therefore simply subscribe their names. He boldly 
prodaimed that a system of licensing (the ui^nt need of 
it having ceased) was unjust, arbitrary, and impolitic. It 
ia equally plain that the working of it had been unsnc- 
^esaful, for he asserts that "many thousands of scandalous 
and malignant pamphlets have been published with his 
name thereunto,f as if he had licensed the same (though 
he never !>aw them), on purpose (as he conceives) to 
prejudice him in his reputation amongst the honest party 
■of the nation." 

The sincerity of his views he conscientiously proved by 
soliciting his discharge. " Mabbot," says Dr. Birch, in 
his "Life of Milton" (page 28), "continued in office till 
May 22d, IGid, when, as Whitelocke observes, ' upon his 
desire and reasons against licensing of books to be printed, 
he was discharged of that employment.'" 

We do not find any successor immediately appointed. 
His resignation is thus accepted :— 

" Mr. Mabbot hath long desired several members of the 
House, and lately the Council of State, to move the House 
' '* Wbiteloi^e, In his "Memorials," spellt the nime Uabbol and Habbot£ 
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that he might 1je discharged of licenaing books for tbe 
future, upon the reasons following" (here follow the 
reasons, the substance of which we have given) : " A com- 
mittee of the Council of State beiog satisfied with tbeso 
and other reasons of Mr. Mabbot concerning licensing, 
the Council of State reporU to the House : upon which 
the House ordered this da; that the sidd Mr. Mabbot 
should be discharged of licensing books for the future."' — ■ 
From " A Perfect Diurnal of some Passages in Parliament, 
and the Daily Proceedings of the Army under his 
Excellency the Lord Fairfax. From Mondaji May 21, to 
Monday, May 28, 1649. Collected for the Satisfaction of 
Such as Desire to be truly Informed." Ko. CCCIV. page 
2531. 

The licensing now ae^us to have grovra lax and desultory. 
" A Brief lUlstion of some Affairs and Transactions, Civil 
and Military " (No. IV. October 23d, 1649), was " Licensed 
by Grualtor Frost, £aquire, Secretary to the Council of 
State, according to the direction of the late Act." The 
*' Perfect Diurnal of some Pass^es of the Annies in 
England and Ireland" (No. I. December 20 to 27, 
1649—50) was " Licensed by the Secretary of the Army ;" 
and then it becomes obscure, and a few papers come out 
"by order," "by authority," "cum pHvUeffto," "with 
license," or " with allowance." In 1656 we meet with 
papers licensed by Thurlow, secretary to Cromwell, and 
who had himself commenced life as a political writer. 

The Parliament occasionally made a feint of pushing 
matters to extremes, and we occasionally meet with such 
entries as the following : — 

" 28 December, 1652. Ordered that it be referred to 
Xhe Council of State to take care for suppressing the 
weekly pamphlets, or any other hooks that go out to the 
dishonour of the Parliament and prejudice of the 
Commonwealth ; and also to examine the authors, printerst 
and publishers of the books called Jifm-a^us BrUarmicu$, 
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and the Seoul, or any other books of that nature; and 
that they have power to imprison the offenders, and to 
inflict such other punishment on them as they shall think 
fit; and Mr. Scott is to take especial care hereof."* 

The pressure of the licensing system was, however, not yet 
Tory tight upon the newspaper press: it strangled political 
pamphlets and squeezed the venom out of political satires, 
but the periodical press continued to evade or to defy its 
power. Indeed, the government, finding the " Mercuries" 
and newspapers swarming, without license or authority, 
seems to have adopted no vigorous measures to restrain 
them, but to have trusted rather, in the latter years of the 
Protectorate, to having a sort of semi-official organ to coun* 
teract their influence. This organ was the MercuriuaPoiiticua 
and the Pvblic Intelligencer of Marchmont Nedham, which 
were in fact two editions of one paper, — the former 
appearing on the Thursday, the latter on the Monday of 
each week. In 1656, they are entered in the books of the 
Stationers' Company as the property of Thomas Newcombe, 
with the license of Secretary Thurlow; but on the 9th of 
April, 1660, they appeared as the property of Dury and 
Muddiman, with the license of the Council of State. 
This change is significantly accounted for in the fallowing 
announcement in the Parliameniary IntelJ^encer of April 
16, 1660. The reaction had taken place; the Common- 
wealth was no more; and pour Marchmont Nedham had 
worn every one of his disguises threadbare :— 

" Whereas Marchmont Nedham, the author of the weekly 
news books, called Mercuric Polilicua and the Ftiblique 
Intelligencer, is, by order of the Council of State, dis- 
charged from writing or publisliing any publique intelli- 
gence, the reader is desired to take notice, that, by order 
of the said council, Criles Dury and Henry Muddiman ara 
aothorised henceforth to write and publidi the said Intel-* 
ligence, the one upon the Thursday, and the other upoji^-^ -^ 

of the HouM of CominoM," voL tU. p. 2S8. /^X.*'' '■■> iX 
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the Monday, whict they do intend to set out under the 
titles of The Parliataentary Intelligencer and MercurivM 
Fuilicvs." 

Nedham was off to Holland to lave his neck, and 
'Charles II. was on his way jrom Holland to leceive a 
crown. Id the next year, the last memory of the repub- 
lican prints was eSsced, and, the House being dissolved, 
the Parliamentary IntelUgencer changed its name for the 
JCtr^dom's IntelUgencer : — 

" The Kingdom's Intelligencer of the ASairs now ia 
agitation in England, Scotland, and Ireland, together with 
Foreign Intelligence ; to prevent false News. £y Autho- 
Tity. No. I. January 7, 1661." 

It is about this time that we first hear of a newspaper 
liaving aa office of its own. Up till now, the paper had 
simply borne the name of the printer, as " Printed for 
A. B. by R. Wood." But on June 30, 1659, we have 
No. I. of— 

' " A Farlicular Advice from the Office of Intelligence 
near the Old Exchange, printed for J, Macock." This 
j>aper was soon entitled " Occurrences from Fore^n 
Parts, &c." And published by Authority. 

With the Kestoration, the censorship of the newspapers 
became more rigorous, and the distracted nation was so 
eager for rest that it accepted with resignation a. monarch 
who gave himself up to his licentious passions and put 
■its own in fetters. The act of 1662, " for preventing the 
frequent abuses in printing seditious, treasonable, and 
unlicensed books and pamphlets, and for regulating of 
printing and printing-presses," placed the different depart- 
ments of literature under difierent licensing powers, and 
the newspapers fell under that of the Secretary of State. 
Had not the system of legislation throughout this "merty" 
«eign been a continuous warfare against the liberties of tixe 
press, and indicated a lasting desire to destroy it, we 
should not, advocates though we are for its freedom, have 
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found much fault with this early act of Charles's parlia- 
ment. The people were as anxious for repose from party 
strife as the king was — we have shown what manner of 
men wrote the "Mercuries" and many of the newapapera 
— and, to give time for angry passions to subside and 
while the fallen party jet had a prospect through their 
writers of disturbing the public peace, it might have been 
a wholesome restriction. We must, as nearly as may be, 
regard it in the same view as we should have done at the 
time, and bear in mind that the press and its conductors 
at that period were very difierent to the press and its 
conductors of which we are now so justly proud. lutes* 
tine strife and fraternal bloodshed bad fo long been the 
order of the day, that a patriotic government even would 
not have been backward in providing against the country 
being again disturbed by a set of reckless incendiaries and 
needy adventurers, who, moreover, opposed everything 
but proposed nothing. But unfortunately, this feeling of 
prince and parliament was not satisfied, with measures of 
repression ; instead of simply checking the licentiousness 
of the press, they endeavoured to extinguish the press 
altogether — to prevent fire, they would have put out the 
light and left the people in darkness. 

A more pliant character than Mabbot was found in Sir 
John Birkenhead, who appears to have been invested for 
a time with the power of licensing ; but another favourite 
of the court was aspiring to the office, and on June 8, 
1663, a pamphlet appeared witb the title of *' Considera- 
dons and Proposals in order to the B^ulation of the 
Press; together with diverse Instances of Treasonous and 
Seditious Pamphlets, proving the Necessity thereof. By 
Roger L'Estraage. London ; printed by A. C." 

We have gone carefully through this pamphlet, and find 
no particular mention made of newspapers, although, no 
doub^ they were included under the general designation 
of "libels." Milton, in his noble plea for the liberty of 
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unlicensed printing, makes no special alluBion to news- 
papers, neither, indeed, do any other of tlie principal 
writars of the time upon that subject This would lead 
us to the conclusion that they were not looked upon with 
much respect at present — in fact, we have evidence of the 
amount of esteem which they had won for themselves, in a 
pamphlet puhlisbed in 1679,* entitled "A just Vindication 
of Learning and the Liberty of the Press" (page 12), in 
which they are placed in sorry company : — " Why must no 
writing, either in the behalf of such great matters as Liberty, 
Property, and Religion, or in the behalf of such small 
trifles as Funeral Tickets, Play House Bills, City Mercuries, 
Hackney Coach Bills, Quack Doctors' Bills, and the like, 
be printed without a license ? " This was at the time when 
Mr. Nichols considers the character of the newspaper press 
had been so much improved by L'Estrange. 

The pamphlet of Sir Roger had what was no doubt its 
intended effect and in 1663 he was appointed licenser, a 
patent also being passed in August of that year giving him 
" all the sole privilege of writing, printing, and publishing 
all Narratives, Advertisements, Mercuries, Intelligencers, 
Diumals, and other books of public intelligence." t 

Although this patent was conferred in August, 1663, 
L'Estrange's first appearance on the books of the Stationers' 
Company in the character of licenser is on October 30, 

The personal history of L'Estrange, the licenser and 
journalist, is rather favourable, for he was a man of learn- 
ing and erudition, and whilst as licenser he suppressed the 
corrupt papers, which had run up as thick as weeds and as 
rank as thistles, as journalist he planted in their place 
tolerably fair specimens of newspapers, of a better and 
healthier stock than England bad yet seen. Still all this 
is no justification of the line of policy which put into the 

* A pauags from thia pamphlet U quoted in Hu) " Fonrtli Setate,'' 
ToL L p. 110, but by a typograpLio*! tnuupoHtion the date is given w 
"1768." 

t fiagfoid'* ColleoUoiu in HarUiui US9., BMO, voL U. 
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hands of one man tlie privilege of writing one and sup- 
pressing all other public journals. 

Koger L'Estrange was the youngest son of Sir Hammond 
L'Estraage, of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk^ He was horn 
in 1616, and in 1644 was commissioned by the king to get 
Lynn, in Norfolk, out of the hands of the parliamentary 
troops. His secret mission was, however, discovered, and 
he fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom he was tried 
at Guildhall as a spy, and sentenced to death, but was 
reprieved, and lay unexecuted but unpardoned for four 
years, when he effected his escape to the Continent, after 
a vain attempt to raise the Royalists in Kent. On the 
passing of the Act of Indemnity in 1653, he ventured back, 
but had great difficulty in procuring his pardon, and lived 
in obscurity, if not poverty, until the return of Charles II. 
His connexion with the newspaper press we shall have to 
mention in its place ; in 1687 we find him member of 
parliament and a knight, a translator of several classical 
works (among which were Cicero's Offices, Seneca's Morals, 
.Saop's Fables, &c,), and altogether a successful writer and 
poUtidan ; but in the reign of William and Mary he fell 
under the suspicion of the court and was but coldly treated ; 
and he died in the shade, on September 11, 1704, and was 
buried in St. Giles'a-in-the-Fields. 

We have already said that the Parliamentary Inlellu 
geruer of 1659 had, in 1661, become the Kingdom's Intel' 
ligeneer, and was a semi-official organ of the government. 
This, however, did not, in the opinion of the Irish parlia- 
ment, justify it in publishing the debates of that body ; and 
a singular dispute arose ojt of it between the Speaker, 
Audley Mervyn, and Sir Edward Nicholas, the Secretary 
of State, which commenced in a warm remonstrance from 
the former, dated July 9, 1662, and dictated by a com- 
mittee appointed on the 7th, but the result of which we 
cannot trace further.* The Kingdom's Intelligetuer, in its 
■' Journslfl (Iriah), vol. iL pp. Bl-y-BC, 
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turn, gave place to the PttbUc InteUigeneer, " published 
for the satisfaction and information of the people ; with 
privilege ; by Roger L'Estrange, Esq.," which first appeared 
on Monday, the 31st of August, 1663 ; and the News, a 
kind of Thursday edition of the same paper, as the Merauritig 
PoliticM bad been of its predecessor. 

The prospectus of the InteUigeneer furnishes us with 
some strange views of L'Estrange the licenser, who speaks 
apart from L'Eslrange the journalist : — 

" As to the point of printed intelligence, I do declare 
myself (as I hope I may in a matter left so absolutely 
indifferent, whether any or none), that, supposing the press 
in order, the people in their right wits, and news or no 
news to be the question, a public Merevry should never 
have my vote ; because I think it makes the multitude too 
familiar with the actions and counsels of their superiors, 
too pragmatical and censorious, and gives them not only 
an itch, but a kind of colourable right and license to be 
meddling with the governmeiit. All which (supposing as 
before supposed], does not yet hinder but that, in this 
juncture, a paper of that quality may be both safe and 
expedient ; truly if I should say necessary, perhaps the case 
would bear it; for certainly there is not anything which at 
this instant more imports his majesty's service and the 
publick than to redeem the vulgar from their former 
mistakes and delusions, and to preserve tbem from the like 
for the time to come ; to both which purposes, the prudent 
management of a Gazette* may contribute in a very high 
degree ; for, besides that it is everybody's money, and, in 
truth, a great part of most men's study and business, it is 
none of the worst ways of address to the genius and humour 
of the common people, whose affections are much more 
capable of being tuned and wrought upon by convenient 

* The ohoioe of tbii t«na mmt b&ve beea Mcldental, ind inggMtsd by 
the Venetian p»pets or the Paris offlcikl papers. There bed been, wt 
papers in England luing the title, it being first imported for the uae of 
the Oxford QiuMt, 
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hints and touehes in the shape and aii of a pamphlet, than 
by the Btrongest reason and best notions imaginable under 
any other and more sober form whatsoerer. To vthicH 
advantages of being popular and grateful, must be added 
as none of the least, that it is likewise seasonable, and 
worth the while, were there no other use of it than only to 
detect and disappoint the malice of those scandaloos and 
false reports which are daily contrived and bruited against 
the government. So that, upon the main, I perceive the 
thing requisite ; (for anght I can see yet) once a week may 
do the business, for I intend to utter my news by weight, 
and not by measure. Yet, if I shall find, when my hand 
is in, and after the planting and securing of my corre- 
spondents, that the matter will fairly furnish more, without 
either uncertainty, repetition, or impertinence, I shall keep- 
myself free to double at pleasure. One book a week may 
he expected, however, to be published every Thursday, and 
finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving Wednesday entire 
for the printing of it off." 

He had not long " got his hand in," and " planted" hia 
correspondents, than he " doubled," and the Netei was tho 
result, according to the arrangement previously described.. 
By the way, this is the first time we hear of newspaper 
correspondents, in our present understanding of the term 
— the regular newspapers before the Commonwealth only 
purported to be translations or extracts from private 
letters. 

And so we are iniUbted for a government organ to the 
necessity of "tuning" and playing upon the afiecrionsr 
" genius, and humour of the common people." Very 
candid, upon my word, Mr. L'Estrange ! 

At a later period of his connexion with newspapers, 
L'Estrange still clings to the same opinions, and particu- 
larly ignores their right to meddle with things pailiament- 
aiy, objecting to it on the ground that what was right ia 
argument might read wrong in reports, and consequently 
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the clubs and coteries (who, after all) lie maintains liad 
nothing to do with it,} might be led into wrong views. 
For " 'Tis One thing in the |§OUM, Another in the ^ttBB, 
And there are Many Catea that may be Fairly Enough 
Agitated in a Reffular Debate that may yet be of Pernicious 
Consequence in the Exposure of them to the People. I have 
Observ'd Very III Effects many times from the Ordinary 
Written Papers of Parliament News, by making the Coffee 
Houses And All the Popular Clubs ^i^ti of Those 
Councils and Deliberations which they have Nothing to do 
withall."* 

The Public ItiteUigencer cont^ned a sort of obituary, 
Bome account of the proceedings in parliament and in the 
court of claims, a list of the circuits of the judges, of sheriffs. 
Lent preachers, &c. The newspaper was at last in process 
of fledging ! 

Coffee-houses were fast springing up, and they at once 
adopted the policy of adding newspapers to their other 
attractions; and to thia day coffee and news have always 
gone together — not so much at the domestic board, as at 
the public rooms, where people rush in and swallow a cnp 
of one and a slice of the other. An old poem of 1663, 
deprecating the use of coffee, says, 

" These leea thsn coffee's self, these coffee men, 
These ions of nottiing, that can hanlly make 
Their broth, for laughing hov the jest dotk taike, 
Tet grin, end gire ye, for the vine's pure blood, 
A loftthaome potion not yet imderatood — 
Sji'op of aoot, or essence of old ghoee, 
iWit with diurooU or the book of news." ■ 

L'Estrange continued his Intelligencer till the 19th of 
January, 1665, when an organ more closely connected with 
and emanating from the court was suggested; and on 

- " ObienxUor, Horeh 21a^ 168J. We preserve the dyle of printing as ft 
apecimen of that in vogue among the newspapen. The use of old Eiigliah, 
italics, and capitals, seems to have been regukted by no rule, aa in the nesfr 
Gentuiy, when all noimi enjoyed the distinction of a capital initial. 
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Saturday, November the 13th, appeared No. 1 of the 
Oxford Gazette. The panic of the plague had driven the 
court from London, and, itself so pure, in its flight from 
corruption it sought safety in its " ancient and loyal city" 
of Oxford. Hence then issued the first nuraher of the new 
government Gazette, being a folio half-sheet, " printed at 
Oxon by Leonard Litchfield," and published twice a week 
" by authority." An edition in two wnall folio pages was 
reprinted in London by Thomas Newcombe, " lor the use 
of some merchants and gentlemen who desire the same." 
This Oxford Gazette is believed to have been written by 
Henry Muddiman. On the return of the court to London, 
the Gazette was transferred to the capital, and on the 5th 
of February, 1666, came out as the London Gazette. The 
government organ was at once placed under the control of 
Sir Joseph Williamson, the Under-secretaty of State, who 
" procured for himself the writing of it," although he 
fulfilled hia office by deputy, the paper being written by 
Charles Perrot, A.M., of Oriel College,* for the first five 
years of its existence. This first of gazetteers was the 
second son of Edward Perrot, Ksq., of North Leigh, near 
Oxford, and was born at Radley, Berkshire, about the year 
1632. He was a travelled and accomplished gentleman, 
but DO doubt owed his appointment to his being the author 
of two pamphlets in defence of the prerogative. His 
pri^ess in university honours was rapid. Ha vas entered 
a Commoner of Oriel in 1645, became a Bachelor of Arts 
in 1649, a Fellow in 1652, Master of Arts in 1653, Dean 
In 1659, and was licensed to study the Civil Law in 1661. 
He must not be confounded with the Dr. Charles Perrott, 
who represented the University in parliament in the year, 
1679, as our gazetteer was then in another place, having 
died on the 23d of April, 1677, and found a grave in the 
chancel of North Leigh Church. 

And thus and then was the London Gazette established. 
* Wood'*"Ath«ii»OxDiiiefiB^" ■iid"FutL'' 

TOL. I. P 
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Newcombe, the registered proprietor (aa we should now 
call it) of the Pttblie Intelligencer, and who had printed 
under the protection of Secretary Thurlow, seems to have 
kept in iavour : and the London Gazette, up till July 19thr 
1688, is entered in the Stationers' Register as the property 
of " Thomas Newcomb, of the Savoy." 

Newcombe's successor was Edward Jones, a printer of 
eminence, who died 16th February, 1705, aged 54, and 
left the Gazette to be carried on by his widow. Of this- 
industrious ^ind enterprising printer (whose grave may be 
seen in Hampstead churchyard), Dunton says, " His soul is 
enriched with many rirtues; but the most orient of all are 
his lui^e charity, his remarkable justice in trade, and great 
kindness to his aged mother." "* 

As we may not have occasion to allude to the Gazette 
again at present, we must take leave to anticipate a little, 
by mentioning a curious episode which occurs in its early 
history. From the following entries in the Journals of the 
House of Commons, it would appear that there was an. 
edition of the government organ issued in French, but 
whether this was a regular or only occasional publication 
seems doubtful, although the entries would lead us to infer 
that it was regular : — 

" 1678, Nov. 6th, — A complaint haring been made to- 
the House of a material mistake in that part of the tran»- 
lation of the Gazette into French which has reference to 
his Majesty's proclamation for removing the Papists :. 
Ordered, that Mons. Moranville, who translated the Gazette 
into French, and Mr, Newcombe, the printer, be summoned 
to attend the House on to-morrow morning." 

"Nov. 1th, — Mr. Newcombe being called in to give an 
account of the translation of the Gazette into Frenchr 
informed the House that he was only concerned in the- 
setting the press, and that he understood not the French 
tongue! And that Mons. Moranville had been employed 
' Duatou'B " Life ud Brron^" 
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tn that affair Jor many yeara, and was the only corrector 
of it. Mods. MoranviUe being called in, acknowledged 
himself guilty of the mistake, but he eadearoured to 
excuse it, alleging it was through inadvertencj. Ordered> 
that Mons. Monmville be committed to the custody of the 
se^eant-at-arms, and that he be searched, and his house 
and lodgings. And several papers written in French being 
found about him. Ordered, that the said papers be referred 
to the committee appointed to examine Mr. Colman's 
papers, to translate the same, and report to the House. 
Ordered, that it be referred to a committee, further to 
exofoine the matter concerning the translating, printing, 
and ptUtlithmg the French Gazette." — Jaumols of the 
House of Commons, vol. ix. 

" Whitehall, Nov. Idth, — A great and malicious abuse 
being found to have been committed by the person 
entrusted to translate the Gazette into French, in the 
translation of bis Majesty's late proclamation, commanding 
all persons being Popish recusants, or so reputed, to depart 
fi-om the cities of London and Westminster, and all other 
places within ten miles of the same: for which he is in 
custody, and the matter under examination in order to his 
just punishment, it is thought fit for the recusing of the 
said abuse, that a new and true translation of his Majesty's, 
said proclamation be given to the world in the .FVencA 
Gazette of this day."— London Gazette, Nov. 7-11, 1678. 

" Nov. 18M. — Serjeant Seis reports &om the committee 
appointed to examine concerning the translating, printing, 
and publishing the Gazette in French, that the committee 
had taken the particulars thereof, and put the same into 
writing, which he delivered in at the clerk's table."— 
Journals of the House of Commons, vol. iz. 

We have one of these French Gazettes before us : its 

title is "Gazette de Londres. FubU^e avec Privilege. No. 

3,150. Depuis le Lundy, 17 jusqu'au Jeudy, 20 Aonst, 

1696, y.S. Chez Edouard Jones, i, la Savoye, 1696." 

f2 
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Thus the practice of translating the Gazette into Freocli 
lasted at least nearly twenty years. 

The early ntirabers of the Gazette consist of two pages, 
of two columns each, principally occupied by shipping news 
and short foreign advices. Occasionally an advertisement 
is admitted, and one of the earliest was called into 
existence by the Great Fire : — 

"Sueh as have settled in new habitations since the 
late fire, and desire for the convenience of their corres- 
pondence to publish the place of their present abode, or to 
give notice of goods lost or found, may repair to the comer 
house in Bloomsbury, or on the east side of the great 
square, before the house of the Right Honorable the Lord 
Treasurer, where there is care taken for the receipt and 
publication of such advertisements." — London Gazette, No. 
95, Oct. 11 to 15, 1666. 

Pepys has little to say about the newspapers, much less 
than we should have expected from a man so fond of 
novelties and gossip. He only alludes to them in two 
entries in his Diary : — 

" This day the news book, upon Mr. Moore's showing 
L'Estrange Captain Ferrers's letter, did do my Lord 
Sandwich great right as to the late -victory." — 15th 
June, 1665. 

" No news irom the north at all to-day, and the news 
book makes the business nothing, but that they (the 
rebels) are all dispersed."— 26th November, 1666. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



GBATUITOUS ASTBBTtaBB — (HE nBST UTKBASI PAFIH- 



OOOE, BK&ON, NlOHOLna, AHD BOBUN — PALL 01 

The good, easy, rollicking sovereign, who sported with 
Nell Gwynne and fed his swans among his subjects with 
his owD royal hand — who was called over by a groaniag 
country, and hailed with shouts of welcome by admiring 
crowds — the dashing, laughing, jesting, sporling, gaily- 
embroidered object of a nation's hopes, who calls upon 
his subjects, in bis own jocose vein, either to swell his 
Treasury or restore hia stolen dog, — how the Press must 
liave flourished, one would have thought, under the -rol- 
licking sway of the ' Merry Monarch," Confusion ! How 
has Uiis man been misrepresented and misunderstood! 
This loud-laugher and free-jester in the Mall — this noisy 
talker, who joked and bore jokes, wae scheming year by 
year of his reign to silence the voice of public opinion, as 
it was heard in a subdued tone, like the sound of distant 
thander, through the columns of the newspapers. He would 
not listen to tlw warning and, at first, not uofriendly-voke': 
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he would stifle it, and risk the consequences. They did 
not fall upon his head, it is true, but, in passing on his way, 
he threw as man; faj^ots as his brother James upon the 
funeral pile of his family — it was the lot of the latter to 
dtop the spark upon it. 

Proclamations, acts of parliament, prosecutions, fines, 
and punishments — unheard-of interpretations of the law 
by unscrupulous judges — punishments at variance with the 
constitution, following upon convictions at variance with 
the evidence, were brought to bear against the free speech 
of the newspapers. But all was in vain! the open %ht 
was partiaUy checked, and (he enemy was working at 'his 
sap. And not altogether was the field abandoned : some 
two or three bold spirits still held their ground, and defied 
the pillory and the scourge; and the history of their strug- 
gles and their fate has been written — oh, sad record ! — in 
the volumes of the State Trials. 

Whether L'Sstrange'e patent of the exclusive right of 
printing news expired when the London Gazette was esta- 
blished we cannot say, but, with all his vigilance, he had 
never enjoyed it unmolested. Unlicensed newspapers never 
ceased to appear, some copying the titles of the licensed 
papers. In fact, this appears to have been a common trick, 
and much confusion may ajise by losing sight of it. la 
1679, we have " Domestick Intelligence ; or. News from 
City and Country," by B. Harris ; and a " True Domestick 
Intelligence; or, News both from City and Country," which 
Mr. Harris angrily denounces as a *' Popish impostor." 
The Popish impostor, however, escaped the fury of the 
court, whilst Protestant Harris, in April, 1680, repudiating 
any connexion with it, sa;s that he has, "for several 
weighty reasons, laid down his paper of that title" — a 
statement which gains much significance from its dating, 
" King's Bench Prison, in Southwark, April 27, 1680." 

Mr. C»oke, in his " History of Party," quotes a charac- 
tatistic advertisement of Nathaniel Thompson, in whicli 
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the " PopMi impostor'" tries to turn the tables upon Us 
less fortunate rival : " There hath lately dropped into the 
VRtfld ao abortive birth (some fifteen days before tbe legi- 
titUAte issue), by a factious, infamous, perjured, Atiti- 
Ohristian, a senseless lying pamphlet, by Uie name of the 
* City and Country News.' This is the first of bis offspring 
that ever bore a name ; the rest being spurious and ille- 
gitimate, hke his natural issue, which he either durst not 
owo, or would not bring to the font to receive the marks 
of Christianity, no more than himself This pamphlet- 
trapper and press-pirate hath cruised abroad since he put 
up for himself to make a prize of other men's copies, to 
«tuffhis own cargo with ill-gotten profit; making his busi- 
ness cheating and usurpation, to defraud all men, and, fay 
£ictiouB libels, to sow sedition amongst the people and 
frighten allegiance from the subjects' bosoms. Now I leave 
yourselves and all honest men to be judges, whether of tbe 
"two be the best intelligence ; he having not only stolen 
from all other intelligences, but likevrise from mine, to 
make up his senseless scrawl, as particularly the relation of 
Mr. Carte the Jesuit, taken in St. James's, which he in- 
serted in his, for want of matter, three days after the same 
was published by me in a single half-sheet ; and this is the 
whole proceeding of this infallible newsmonger."* 

In October of the same year there were two " Weekly 
Advertisements of Books." "That, printed by Thomas 
■James, is published by Mr. Yile, only for the lucre of 
12d. per book. This, printed by Robert Everingham, is 
published by several booksellers, who do more eye the 
service of the trade in making all books as public as may 
be, than the profit of insertions." 

Although the London Gazette supplanted the PubUe In- 
teUigencer, L'lUtrange's occupation was tiot gone, for he 
connected himself with a commercial paper — one of the, if 
not the, earliest : — 

• Cooks's "HUtoiy of Psrty," ToL I. p. 8SS. 
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"The city Mercury; or. Advertisements Concerning 
Trade, with Allowance. No. 1, No?. 4, 1675. Adver- 
tisements received at the Intelligence OfEces. upon the 
Royal Exchange, and next door to the Pigeon Tavern, 
near Charing-ci'oss. Complaints rectified on application to 
Mr. Roger L'Eslrange, in Grifiord's- buildings, Holborn." 

The scheme, which has often been tried and as oftea 
failed in London (althoU}>h we believe successful in Grlas- 
gow and Dublin], of circulating sheets of advertisements 
gratuitously, trusting for profit to the payments for inser- 
tion, occurred to the brains of a speculative publisher itt 
1679 ; and the first gratuitous newspaper was, 
. "Domestick Intelligence, published gratis for the pro- 
moting of Trade. Printed by N. Thompson," 

The first newiipaper which devoted itself to literary 
matters — the great grandfather of the Literary Gazette 
and Aihenaum — was, 

" Mercurius Librarius ; or, a Faithful Account of all 
Books and Pamphlets. No. 1, April 9lh to 16th, 
1680." 

- This "Mercury" thus announces his mission: "All 
booksellers that approve of the design of publishing this 
catalogue weekly, or once in fourteen days at least, are 
desired to send in to one of the undertakers, any book, 
pamphlet, or sheet they would have in it, so soon as pub- 
lished, that they may be inserted in order as they come 
out ; their books shall be delivered them back again upon 
demand. To show they design the public advantage of the 
trade, they will expect but 6d. for inserting any book, nor 
but I2d. for any other advertisement relating to the trade, 
unless it be excessive long." 

The hand was now raised that was to crush with one 
blow the life out of the press : it was suspended over it, 
awaiting but an excuse to fall, and it was not difiicuit to 
find one. The early part of the year 1680 furnished thfbe 
good enough for its purpose : — 
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" Jesuits Vapulans ; or, a Whip for the Fool's Back and 
a Gag for his foul Mouth. No. 1, Feb. 1st, 1680." 

" News from the Land of Chivalry j coDtaininf; the 
Pleasant and Delectable History of the Wonderful and 
Strange Adventures of Don Rugero de Strangomento,* 
Knight of the Squeaking Fiddlestick, and of several other 
Pagan Knights and Ladies. No. 1, Feb. 21st, 1680." ; 

" Mercurius Infernus ; or, News from the other World, 
discovering the Cheats and Abuses of this, being all Truth, 
no Fable. No. 1, March 4th, 1680." 

The press was licentious — of course it could not have 
caught the infection from the court, although it has been 
said that it spread from the court to the cottage, and could 
scarcely have been expected to escape tlie printing-office — 
and the judges of the laud were consulted as to the best 
means of correcting it. The execrable Scroggs, and the 
brutal Jeffreys, — two names that call up associations more 
disgusting than any that attach to the vilest criminals it 
was their province to try — two names that will be detest- 
able in the ears of Englishmen as long as the word Ei^lish- 
nan means what it did and does,— declared that " all the 
judges of England having been met together, to know 
whether any person whatsoever may expose to the public 
knowledge any matter of intelligence, or any matter what- 
soever that concerns the public, they gave it as their reso- 
lution that no person whatsoever could expose to the 
public knowledge anything that concerned the affairs of 
the public without license from the ting, or from such 
persons as he thought fit to entrust with that affair." 

Acting upon those opinions, the king issued a procla- 
mation " for suppressing the printing and publishing of 
unlicensed news books and pamphlets of news," dated May 
ISth, 1680. It opens with some truisms, which, in their 
general application, cannot be found fault with, and closes 

* Boger L'Eatranga. 

UiBnieOb, Google 
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-with a tTansparent effort to make the press sobBement to 
the purposes of the court : — 

" Whereu, it is of great importance to the state that all 
news printed and published to the people, as well concerning 
foreign as domestic afiairs, should be agreeable to truth, or 
at least warranted by good intelligence, that the minds of 
his majesty's subjects may not be disturbed or amused by 
lies or vain reports, which are many times raised on pur- 
pose to scandaLse the govermnent, or for other indirect 
ends ; and whereas of late many evil-disposed persons hare 
made it a commoo practice to print and publish pamphlets 
of news without license or authority, and therein have 
Tended to his majesty's people all the idle and malicious 
reports that they could collect or ioTent, contrary to law: 
the continuance whereof would, in a short time, endangw 
the peace of the kingdom, the same manifestly tending 
thereto, as has been declared by all his majesty's judges 
unanimously ; his majesty, therefore, considering the great 
mischief that may ensue upon such licentious and illegal 
.practices, if not timely prevented, hath thought fit, by this 
his proclamation (with the adrice of his privy coundl), 
strictly to prohibit and forbid all persons whatsocTer to 
iprint or publish any news books or pamphlets of news not 
licensed by his majesty's authoiity." 

That Charles was sincere in his professions of a d^re 
to curb the licentiousness of the press cannot for a moment 
be imagined. The theatre never exhibited grosser immo- 
ralities, yet the king frequented it and applauded them ; 
the courtiers were corrupt and vicious, and the more cot- 
rupt and vicious they were the closer was his friendship 
with them ; the poets that were the most obscene were his 
greatest favourites ; the ladies about the court were courte- 
sans, and he nestled in their bosoms ; the judges were venal 
-and ruffianly, and he honoured them ; in fact, the timet 
-were wretchedly immoral, society was unhinged, public men 
•unprincipled, and there was no truth in them, and the 
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example of the moDorch had done it all. Then why thia 
show of virtuous indignation against the preaa f Would 
it not almost lead us to believe that it alone stood up in 
the cause of virtue, and cried shame upon such things? 
At all events, it is to its credit that it and they could not 
Agree, and that its honest voice was found ioconvenient to 
all-dominant vice ! 

The proclamation failing, the king had recourse to the 
law. Cart was his victim, and Scroggs and Jeffreys his 
myrmidons, Henry Carr, who is described as " of the 
parish of St. SepuliJire, gentleman,^' was the writer of the 
"Weekly Packet of Advice from B.ome," a paper which, 
we may presume, was not very friendly to the court ; but 
whatever might have been the terms in which it had ex- 
pressed its hostility, there is certainly not one word of libel 
or sedition in the article which formed the subject of his 
prosecution. It runs in this strain (we have purposely 
selected the part smacking most of seditioD) : " There is 
lately found out by an experienced physician, an incom- 
parable medicament called the wonder-workiog plaister, 
truly Catholic in opeiatiou, somewhat o£ kin to the Jesuit's 
powder, but more e&ctual. The virtues of it axe Strang 
and various. It will make justice deaf as well as blind," 
&c &c* Scroggs, howevw, who had of his own ipse dixit 
made it illegal to print news, conid also make a quiet piece 
of irony rank sedition or scandalous libel. He first tries 
to wheedle over the witnesses, and in examinii^the printer, 
Stevens, thus coaxes him to criminate hb employer : " Now 
I shall have you, for I do believe you are an honest man." 
"Answer me that question, and thou shalt be a brave man," 
&c. Stevens, however, with obdurate hones^, refuses to 
swear to facts of which he is doubtful, or to words put into 
his head by ]jord Chief Justice Scroggs and Mr. Recorder 
Jeffreys, whereon Scroggs, in disgust, kicks him out of the 

• HoTrell'fl " State Tiiala," voL tiL pp. 1111-30. 
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witness-box, in the exclamation, '* What tricks we have in 
this world t" Guileless, virtuous, upright judge I Try thy 
power of flattery upon the jury; " I promise you this: if 
my life and fortune were at stake, I would be tried by this 
jury at the bar." Sir Francis Winnington now addresses 
this most intelligent jury for the prisoner. He denies, with 
the greatest truth, that there has been one atom of evidence 
to prove the authorship of the aUeged libel; the audience 
"hum;" Scroggs and Jeffreys scowl upon them, and the 
chief justice exclaims to the most intelligent jury, "Yon 
Bee what a case we are in, gentlemen ; you see what a sort 
of people we are got among t " and commences bis summing 
Up with a long denunciation of the " humming" sympa- 
thisers of the prisoner, shamefully threatening, in case of a 
conviction, to make the punishment heavier in consequence 
of this expression of public feeling I And, in this address 
to the most intelligent jury. Lord Chief Justice Sir William 
Scroggs lays donn the following most startling law : " We 
(the judges) did all subscribe that to print or pubhsh any 
news book or pamphlet of news whatsoever, is illegal ; that 
it is a manifest intent to the breach of the peace, and they 
may be proceeded against by law for an illegal thing. And 
that is for a public notice to all people, and especially 
printers and booksellers, that they ought to print no hook 
or pamphlet of news whatever without authority; . : : . 
But, if so be they will undertake to print news foolishly, 
they ought to be punished, and shall bk punished" (we 
can hear him thump his desk as he shouts this threat) "if 
they do it without authority, though there is nothing re- 
flecting on the government, as an unlawful thing." He is 
fearful that the jury may hesitate, and his prey escape bim, 
so he warns them not to give the prisoner the benefit of a 
doubt ! " Human frailty must be allowed, that is, you may 
be mistaken. For you do not swear, nor are you hound 
to swear here, that he was the publisher of the book ; hut, 
if you And him guilty, you, oiily swear you believe it bo." ' 
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Of course tbe most inteUigeat juiy return a verdict of 
"Guiltj," though not without an hour's consideration. 

*' You have done like honest men ! " cries Scroggs, 
triumphantly. 

" They have done like honest men I" echoes Jeffreys, 
with the exultation which a boa-constrictor might display 
on seeing a rabbit about to be given up to him to mangle. 

And thus was a trial carried on at the Guildhall, London, 
in the year of grace sixteen hundred and eighty ! 

What was Carr's sentence is not recorded, hut Anthony 
& Wood gives us a glance of him as he is going out of the 
world : " After King James II. came to the crown, Cave" 
(" a certiun scribbler called Henry Cave," as Anthony has 
it)^ " was drawn over so far by the Roman Catholic party, 
for bread and money sake, and nothing else, to write on 
their behalf, and to vindicate their proceedings against the 
Church of England in his ' Mercuries,* which weekly came 
out, entitled, ' Public Occurrences Truly Stated,' The 
first of which came out 21st February, 1687, and were by 
him continued to the time of his death, which happened 8th 
August, 1688, aged 42. He was buried in the yard be- 
longing to the Blackfriars Church, in London." Thus did 
persecution' turn an honest gentleman into a mercenary 
scribe. 

Two years later another government prosecation was set 
on foot against a newspaper — the " Loyal Protestant and 
True Domestic Intell^ence ; or, News both from City and 
Country," of March 7th, 1682 ; and Nathaniel Thompson, 
the printer, and William Pain and John Farwell, the 
authors, were tried at Guildhall, before Lord Chief Justice 
Sir F. Pemberton,* for asserting in that paper that Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey destroyed himself, and was not mur- 
dered, and for insinuating the corruption of justice; in fact, 
for throwing a doubt and ridicule upon the sham plots that 
were then being got up. The defendants were not heroea 
* State OMsb, ToL viil pp. Ises-SS. 
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—they cried " Peceavimug," and tried to criminate each 
other, but the jury found them all ftuilty. Thompson and 
Farwell were each aentenced, by Justice Jones, to pay a 
fine of 100/., and be imprisoned until they paid it, and to 
stand in the pillory in Palace-yard the last day of term 
(Farwell being an attorney in Covent Qarden) for one 
hour. Pain got off easier, haviog to pay the fine only ; but 
the other two stood in the pillory pursuant to their sentence, 
on Wednesday, July 5tb, 1682, with the following inscrip- 
tion over their heads : " For libelling the justice of the 
nation, by making the world believe that Sir Edmoudbury 
Qod&ey murdered himself." 

In tbe course of this trial, Pemberton takes occasion to 
endorse the opinions of the other judges as to the l^ality 
of publishing news, and in fact denies the right of any 
one to discuss public matters in print! "The people- 
(God&ey's alleged murderers) bad suffered as malefactors, 
and what had he (Farwell) to do with it f If tbey had 
suffered innocently, he ought to have done no such thin^ 
as this is ! " To hang an inconsiderable fellow or two in 
tnistalce, says this excellent judge, in effect, is excusable ; 
but for a rascally lawyer to dare to protest in print against 

such a thing, is — is There is no language strong 

enough to express bis indignation ; to tbe pillory with th& 
scoimdrel t 

Roger North tells how Justice Jones put down the 
" Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome," issuing the order, 
"lAber imitulatuB ' The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from 
Rome^ non vlterws imprimatur." This dictatorial sentence 
he issued on tbe assumption that "all jurisdiction which 
tbe Star Chamber might lawfully exercise rested by law in 
the Court of King's Bench 1" — Ex(anen, pp. 564-6. 

In addition to fines and penalties, the Court attempted 
to suppress the hostile press by the aid of ridicule, and 
replied in such papers as " Heraclitus Ridens ; or, a Difr* 
course between Jest and Earnest, where many a True 
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Worde is pleauntlie spoken in Opposition to Libellers 
against the Govern me nt," which was commenced ia 
February, 1681, and continued till August 22d, 1682.* 

The titles now begin to remind us of the time of the 
cini wars, and even of the infancy of the Newspaper Press. 
The persecutions of the judges had at length nearly silenced 
the better sort of papers, and the subject of the plots was 
handled by a reckless lot, who defied licensers, argument, 
and decency. It was clear that the press was going back. 
The people still craved for news ; for Scrota, on the trial 
of Henry Carr, says : " So fond are men in these days,, 
that when they will deny their children « penny for bread, 
they will lay it out for a pamphlet. And it did so swarm,, 
and the temptations were so great, that no man could keep 
twopence in his pocket because of the news," Seventy new 
journals were started between the years 1661 and 1668, 
and they were going on increasing, when the king and the 
judges Sung themselves upon them and extinguished them. 
The smouldering embers still flickered in news books of 
wonders and prodigies, that easily procured a license ; and 
the public mind was fed, "by order," with such indi- 
gestible stuff as ghosts, mermaids, witches, and devils. The 
people might have their fill of these, but not a taste of the 
forbidden fruit of politics. Accordingly there came out 
for their edification and improvement, stamped with the 
sanction' of the king's licensers, the following delectable- 
news ; — , 

" News from Puddle Dock ; or a narrative of Appari- 
tions and Transactions in the house of Mr, E. Pitts, at 
Pnddle Dock," 4to, 1674. 

"News irom Kensington, being a relation how a Maid 
there is supposed to have been carried away by an Evil 
Spirit," 4to, 1674. 

" Strange and terrible News from Shoreditch, of a 

* In 171S it tna thought worth; of k MpabUMtiOD io two volomM. 
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woman tbat hath sold herself to the Devil, living in 
Badger-alley," 4to, 1674. 

" NewB from St. John's-street, of a Monster brought 
forth of a Sow," 4to, 1676.* 

" Strange and Wonderful Xews from Bridevell of & 
Converted Whore," 4to, 1677. 

" Strange News from the Deep, with an account of a 
large, prodigious WhaU, with a woodcut," 4to, 1677. 

" News from Buckinghamshire ; or, a Perfect Relation 
how a young Maid hath heen for twelve years possessed 
with the Devil," 4to, 1677. 

" News from Wicktow ; a Relation how Dr. Moore was 
taken invisibly hy his Friends," 4to, 1678. 

" News from Pannier-alley ; or, a True Relation of 
some Pranks the Devil hath lately played with a Plaster- 
pot there," 4to, 1687. 

"Strange News from Arpington, near Bexley, in Kent; 
a True Relation of a Young Maid who was possessed with 
several Devils or Evil Spirits," 4to, 1680. 

Such nas the food which it seemed good to King Charles 
and his advisers to administer to the minds of his loving 
subjects J and such were the papers that came forth recom- 
mended to their notice hy the licensers' " Imprimatur." 

The few respectable papers remaining copied their news 
from the Gazette, or gave none at all : — 

" The last Gazette tells us nothing from Edinburgh, so 
that you will not wond^ that we have nothing from 
thence." — Mercwriut Domeattctu, December 19, 1679. 

The writers who ventured upon controversy were the 
old lot who had written during the civil wars — the same 
scurrilous libellous crew, adopting in most cases the same 
old titles of " Mercuries " : — 

" The Weekly Discovery," 1681, ansvered by 

" The Weekly Discoverer Stript Naked ; or, Jest and 
• k copy lold St Ur. Bindkj'i Mle for U 7*.— Timptrlaf's " Diotdonar; 
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Earnest exposed to view in his proper colours," Feb. 16th, 
1681. 

" Mercuriua Bifrons ; or, the Eoglisb Janus : the oae 
side true and serious, the other jocular." No. 1, Feb. 
17th, 1681. 

" The Mock Press." No. 1, 1681. 

" The Conventicle Courant, setting forth the daily trou- 
bles, dangers, and abuses that loyal gentlemen meet with 
by putting the laws in execution against unlawful and 
seditious Meetings." No. 1, July 14th, 1682 ; answered 
by 

" The English Quaman ; or, Captain Hilton's* Memoirs, 
the Grand Informer." No.'l, Jan. 27th, 1682-3. 

" Democritua Ridens ; or, Comus and Momtu, a new 
jest-and-eamest prattling concerning the Times," 1681. 

" The Weekly Visions of the Popish Plot," 1681. 

"Visions of the Pope," 1681. 

" Scotch Memoirs, by way of Dialt^e between John 
and Elymas." No. 1, February, 1683. 

The government had, at last, put down the newspapers 
and subjected all intelligence to a bi-weekly filtration 
through the dry columns of the London Gazette. Now 
will our readers be prepared to hear that there was no act 
of parliament, no special law to warrant this suppression — 
will they believe that there still existed in England so 
much ignorance and so much apathy, that the king and the 
judges could cajole the people into the belief that the 
common law prohibited the publication of news ? The 
Licensing Act, which had given the king the power of 
restraining the press, had exjnred in 1679, and there was 
no renewal of it in this reign — it was more convenient to 
make the people believe that the sovereign had the power 
constitutionally, which he now exercised so vigorously, of 
stopping the press. 

* Gqitain John Hilton wu the author of th« " GonTenticls Connst" 
VOL. I. Q 
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Of course, sdventUTous spirits there were — earnest think- 
ers and vigoroas writers, who raised their voices now and 
then, and it was not always that they were imnediately 
silenced. The Protestant Intelligence, the Current Iniet- 
ligence, the Domestic Intelliffence, the True Newes, the 
London Mercury, dot the dreary waste that extends over 
the four or five years which followed the king's proclama- 
tion, but public feeling was cold, aud they were suffered to 
languish and die ; they had been but poor feeble things at 
first. The " Monthly Recorder of all True Occurrences 
both Foreign and Domestic" (No. 1, from December 1, 
1681, to January 1, 1682) says that the " Weekly Oazettea, 
Tntelligencies, Mercuries, Currantoes, and news books" 
which then existed, were patched up ii haste "to make 
■ their news seU." 

Of this barren period it remains only to he said that it 
produced the first sporting and the first medical paper— 
the BeWs l^e and the Lancet of the seventeenth century. 
The title of the first is not so comprehensive as the suc- 
cessor to which we have compared it: "The Jockey's 
Intelligencer ; or. Weekly Advertisement of Horses and 
Second-hand Coaches to be Bought or Sold," June 28, 
1683 ; the other was entitled, " Observations on the 
Weekly Bill from July 27 to August 3, with Directions 
how to avoid the Diseases now Prevalent. Licensed by 
Robert Midgley," 1686. 

Mr. Nichols has stated (and it has been accepted as an 
undisputed fact) that the Licensing Act, which expired in 
1679, was not renewed until the fourth of William and 
Mary (1692). Mr. Knight Hunt has, however, found a 
statement in Fox's " History of James the Second," that 
that monarch, on the news reaching him that the Duke of 
Monmouth had landed, asked of the Parliament and ob- 
tained, in 1685, a revival of the 13th and 14th Charles IL 
That it was merely a temporary piovision to meet a tem- 
porary danger appears to us most probable, from no mention 
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^it being made brother writers; but Fox accounts for 
tbeir silence in another way : " Tbis ciicumgtance, impor- 
^Xant as it is, does not seem to hare excited much attention 
^t the time, which, considering the general principles then 
in fashion, is not surprising. That it should have been 
scarcely noticed by any writer is more wonderful. It is 
time, howerer, that the terror inspired hy the late prosecu- 
tions for libels, and violent conduct of the courts upon such 
occasions, rendered a formal destruction of the liberty of 
the press a matter of less importance, so little does the 
magistracy, when thus inclined to act tyrannically, stand 
in need of tyrannical laws to effect its purpose." 

But the doom of the Stuarts was hastening on ; the 
feeble hands of James let go the chains in which he had 
attempted to hold his people, and the people's press once 
more was free. It was of little consequence, now, that 
James's Licensing Act was to last for seven years: the 
{government now dared not coerce the press, but wisely 
appealed to it, and through it to the mind of the nation, 
for a guidance in forming the new order of things. A new 
system had been set up — a rotten one had just tumbled to 
pieces — and it was the pleasure and the policy of William 
III. that his people should be in some measure consulted 
in its formation. The Parliament and the Press were the 
two mediimis through which he could reach them collec- 
tively, and he listened to both. The new government 
started the Orange InleUigencer and the Orange Gazette. 
And its opponents were not restrained from rephingin 
newspapers of their own, but there was less acrimouy of 
feeling displayed — the press had ceased to be savage. 

But the prerogative which the king waived, the Parlia- 
ment now pretended to — the legislature assumed the power 
which the executive had found untenable — the Commons 
saw with dread the rising strength of whut was tme day to 
be its rival, and tried to throw it. On the 21st of December, 
16^ a complaint was made that one Dyer, a publisher of 

a2 
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news-letters, had rentured to print the proceedings of the 
House, which thereupon, in yreat wrath, ordered him to 
be summoned by the leijeant-Bt-Rrms to attend at the bar. 
He was induced to acknowledge his " offence," and ordered 
to kneel down and receive the reprimand of the Speaker 
'* for his great presumption." Having thus brought their 
rising rival on its knees to their bar, these liberal gentle* 
men proceeded to vote " that no news-letter writers do, in 
their letters or other papers that they disperse, presume to 
intermeddle with the debates or any other proceedings of 
this House." 

A worthy member was Lord Mohun I The House itself 
only reprimanded the contumacious printer, his lordship 
cudgelled him. " One Dyer," says Kennet, "was justly 
reprimanded by the Speaker for presuming to represent 
the proceedings of the House. But such a gentle rebuke 
could not reform a fellow, who wrote for two very necessi- 
tous causes — for the Jacobite party and for bread. But ths 
Lord Mohun rebuked him more effectually some time after ; 
for, finding him at one of his factious coffee-houses, and 
showing him a letter wherein his lordship was named. Dyer 
owned it, not knowing my lord, who immediately laid on 
him with a cudgel he had provided for that purpose, nnd madu 
him swear to have no more to say of the Lord Mohun." 

Such being the temper of the Parliament, no wonder 
that the Licensing Act, on its falling in in 1692, was 
revived for another year ; but it was its last gasp, and the 
licensing and censorship of papers was for ever abandoned. 
The Lords made an attempt to throw round the press the 
shackles in which the Commons could no longer hold it, 
and passed a Licensing Act, which was, however, rejected 
by the Lower House on the 17th of April, 1695. 

Another pretext was seized for reviving the censorship, 
but with the same success. The Flying Post, in alluding 
to the Parliament schemes for retrieving the public credit 
in 1697, made the following not very treasonable remark : 
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" "We hear that when the Exchequer notes are given out 
upon the capitation fund, whosoever ahalt desire specie 
on them, will hare it at 5^ per cent, of the society of 
gentlemen that have subscribed to advance some hundred 
thousands of pounds." Tbis paragraph the House voted 
to be a malicious insinuation designed to destroy the credit 
and cuTreucj of the Exchequei-bills, and ordered the 
printer, John Salisbury, into custody; and Mr. Fulteney 
and Mr, Moore, with more zeal than discretion, seized the 
opportunity and obtained leave to bring in a bill prohibit- 
ing the printing of unlicensed news. This bill passed 
through a first reading safely, but its second reading was 
negatived on the 3d of April, 1697 j and thus ignobly 
perished the late attempt to enslave the press. Its death 
and burial are related with concise significance : "Mr. Pul- 
teney, according to order, presented to the House a bill for 
preventing the writing,, printing, and publishing any news 
without license, and tbe same was received and read the 
first time. And a motion being made, and the question 
being put that the bill be read a second time, it passed in 
the negative." — Journal of the Home of CammoWf xi. 767. 
Of the licensers of these latter times we hear nothing 
unfavourable ; it was the system, not the men, that was to 
be condemned. Dunton, in his "Life and Errors," speaks 
well of most of them. Of Fraser, who was licenser of 
newspapers in 1689, he says : " He was our chief licenser 
for several years, and it was pity he had not continued 
longer in the same post, for his treatment was kind and 
impartial." Edward Cook, who succeeded Fraser, is de- 
scribed by Dunton as a " good lawyer," and " no bigot." 
And Heron, who only held the office for four months, and 
Nicholets, are both spoken of in bvourable terms ; whilst 
the worst be says of Edward Bobun (himself a voluminous 
political and miscellaneous writer, and who lost his place 
from not being sufficiently vigilant) is, that he was "furious' 
against Dissenters." (Vol. i. pp. 265 to 269.) -; . ; 
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Thb anfettered press now sent forth its scores of weekly 
papers. From the accession of William and Mar^ to- 
1692, a space of foui^jears, twenty-six papers had sprung^, 
into existence, and they now went on increasing, and one 
of them ventured to make the word *' Reform" its watch- 
word — Merctiriut Rfformaitu, by Dr. J. Wellwood.* In 
1695 the press produced another novelty, the half-printed^ 
half-written news-letter. (^ The first of this class was the 
*V? -Po'^ which| had incurred the wrath of the House 
<^ Commons, and which thus announces its design : " If 
any gentleman has a mind to oblige his country Mend ot- 
correspondent with this account of public a&irs, he may 
have it for twopence, of J. Salisbury, at the Kising Sun^ 
in Comhill, on a sheet of fine paper, half of which being 
blank, he may thereon write his own private business, or 

* lUi, or a paper of Ui« lams name, im, about thla tima, edited bf 
Kibop Boinet. 
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tbe material news of the day." The necessity of writinff 
" the material news of the dfty," does aoi speak much for 
the reporting or intelligence department of the Flying FmI, 
The next year witnessed an improrement upon the news- 
letter, and on the 4th of August, 1696, Ichabod Dawks 
brought out Am news-letter, printed in type in imitation of 
writing, and introduced with the following address : — 

" This letter will be done upon good writing-paper, and 
blank space left that any gentleman may write his own 
private business. It does undoubtedly exceed the best of 
the written news, contains double the quantity, widi 
abundance more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to 
improve the younger sort in writing a curious hand." 

These news-letters were in existence in 1712, when a 
Mr. Dyer, according to the Spectator, also brought out 
one ; besides the "New State of Europe; or, True Account 
of Public Transactions and Learning," with two blank 
pages for correspondence. 

A publication somewhat in the style otNotet and Queriet 
was surted on the 17th of March, 1689-90, by John 
Dunton, Richard South, and Dr. Norris (who were after- 
wards joined by Wesley), under the title of the Atheman 
Gazette, which, on a suggestion from " authority," was 
altered to the Athenian Mercury, It was soon imitated 
by the Lacedemonian Mercury, carried on by Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Pate, and it had sufficient merit to exist for six 
years, and gained some fame. Sir William Temple sought 
and gave information in its pages; and, says Dunton, 
" Mr. Swift, a country gentleman" (who was then with 
Temple), "sent an ode." It was attacked by Settle in his 
"New Athenian Comedy," but it went on answering 
queriesj now the most abstruse, now the simplest, in a quiet, 
grave, oracular way, goring here and there a scrap of 
intelligence, till February 8th, 1695-6, when it was 
suspended for the following remarkable reasons : " As the 
coffee-houses have the votes every day, and nine news- 
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pspero every week," Dunton thinks it better to publish 
his Mercury in quarterly volumeB, "designing to contiaue 
it again as a weekly paper as toon as the glut of news a a 
little over." A selection from this Mercury was afterwards 
reprinted under the title of the " Athenian Oracle." 

Literary papers were on the increase, and we find two 
started in 1691 :— 

" Mercurius Eruditorum ; or, News &om the Learned 
World." No. 1, August 8. 

" The History of Learning ; or, an Abstract of several 
Books lately published as welt Abroad as at Home." 
One newspaper devoted itself to the ladies : — 
"The Ladies' Mercury." Ko. 1, February 18, 1692. 
Then we have a French and English paper: — 
" The London Mercury ; or, Mercure de Londres, 
printed in opposite columns, English and French." No. 1, 
June 3, 1696. 

And a few more eccentric ones, such as : — 
" A Ramble Round the World, &c., by Kainophilus, a 
liover of Novelties, performed by a single Sheet coming 
out every Friday ; to each being added the Insb Courant." 
No. 1, November 6, 1689. 

" The Night Walker ; or. Evening Rambler," &c To 
be published monthy. No. 1, September, 1696, 

The "Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade" (1682) deserves a passing word of pruse. It was 
condocted with great industry and care by John Houghton, 
F.R.S., an apothecary, and dealer in tea, coffee, and. 
chocolate, in Bartholomew-lane, and carried on till Sep- 
tember 24, 1703. A selection from it, in four octavo 
volumes, was published by Richard Bradley, F.R.S., in 
1727-8. 

With the advance in numbers and influence of the 
newspapers, the advertising system became more fully 
developed. The charge for advertisements in the papers 
■eems to have been about one shilling for eight lines. The 
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Joehey't IntelUgencer, in 1683, announcefl its terms as '* one 
ahilling for a horse or coach for notification, and sixpence 
for renewing ; " the Obiervaior Mefbrmed charged " one 
shilling for an advertisement of eight lines;" and the 
County Gentleman's Cottrant, two years later, thns annonnces 
an advance : " Seeing promotion of trade is a matter which 
ought to be encouraged, the price of advertisements is 
advanced to twopence per line." Though in what way this 
rise could eucournge the promotion of trade we confess 
oursehes unequal to comprehend. 

The advertisements themselves are, In many of their 
forms, truly newspaper curiosities. The editor of one 
paper, the Collection for the Improvement of Hutbandry 
and TVade, himself appealed to the public on the adver- 
tiser's behalf, and was a sort of agent for him, thus: — 

" If any Hamburg or other merchant, who shall deserve 
two hundred pounds with an apprentice, wants one, I can 
help." 

" I want a cook-maid for a merchant." 

" I want an apprentice for an eminent tallow-chandler." 
^ " I know of several men and women whose friends would 
gladly have them match'd, which I'll endeavour to do, as 
from time to time I shall hear of such whose circumstances 
are likely to agree ; and I'll assure such as will come to me 
it shall be done with all the honour and secrecy imaginable. 
Their own parents shall not manage it more to their satis- 
faction, and the more comes to me the better I shall be 
able to serve 'em." 

" A fair house in Kastcheap, next to the Flower-de-lis, 
now in the tenure of a smithj with a fair yard laid with 
freestone, and a vault underneath, with a cellar under the 
shop, done with the same stone, is to be sold. I have the 
disposal of it." 

" If any have a place, belonging to the law or otherwise, 
that is worth £1,000 to £2,000, I can help to a customer.*' 

" If any will sell a free estate within thirty miles of 
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London, with or without a house, to the Talue of £100 a 
year, or thereaboats, I can help to a customer." 

" If any divine oi their relicts have complete seta of 
manuscriptfl, sermons upon the Epistles and Gospels, the 
Catechisms or Festivals, I can help to a customer." 

In other instances, the editor testified to the respectability 
of his advertiser : — 

" Mr, David Rose, chirurgeon and man-midwife, lives 
at the first brick house on the right in Gun-yard, Hounds- 
ditch, near Aldgate, London. I have known him these 
twenty years." 

" If any want all Und of necessaries for corps or funerals, 
I can help to one who does assure me he will use them 
kindly; and whoever can keep their corps till they get to 
London, and have a coffin set down, may have them after- 
wards kept any reasonable time." 

" I have met with a curious gardener, that will furnish 
anybody tliat sends to me for &uit-trees, and fioreal shrubs, 
and garden seeds. I have made him promise, with all 
solemnity, that whatever he sends me shall be purely good^ 
and I verily believe he may be depended on." 

" One that has waited upon a lady divers years, and 
understands all afiairs in housekeeping and the needle^ 
desires some such place. She seems a discreet, staid body." 

"If any justice of peace wants a clerk, I can help to 
one that has been so seven years; understands accounts, 
to be a butler, also to receive money. He also can shave 
and buckle wiggs." 

" If I can meet with ,a sober man that has a counter* 
tenor voice, I can help him to a place worth thirty pound 
the year or more." 

" If any noble or other gentleman want a porter that 
is very lusty, comely, and six foot high and two inches, I 
can help." 

" If any want a wet nurse, I can help them, as I atn 
informM to a very good one." 
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" I want a complete young man that will wear a livery, 
to wait on a very valuable gentleman ; but he must know 
how to play on a violin or flute." 

" I want a genteel footman, that can play on the violin,. 
to Vfut on a person of honour." 

The following are fair samples of the ordinary style of 
advertisements at this time : — 

" About forty miles from London is a schoolmaster haft- 
had such success with boys as there are almost forty 
ministers and schoolmasteis that were bis acholan. His 
wife also teaches girls lace-maklng, plain work, raising 
paste, sauces, and cookery to a degree of ezactnesa. Hi» 
price is lOl. to 11^ the year, with a pair of sheets and one 
spoon, to be returned if desired ; coaches and other con> 
venlences pass every day within half a mile of the house, 
and 'tis but an easy day's journey to or from London." 

"One has a pert boy, about ten years old; can write, 
read, and be very well recommended. She is willing he 
should serve some lady or gentleman."* 

" Lost a flower'd silk Manto Gown, of a sable and gold 
Colour, lin'd with black, between Arniscid Clere (St. Agnea- 
le Clair) and the White Houses at Hogsden (Hoxton), ou 
Wednesday last, the 19th instant, about 4 or d o'Clock in 
the Afternoon. Any one that can give intelligence of the 
said Manto Gown to Mr. Blewiti's at the B>ose and Crown 
in Loatbberry, shall have 10a. for their pains." — True Pro^ 
tettant Mercury, No. 162 (1682). 

" One t^t is fit to keep a warehouse, be a steward, or 
do anything that can be supposed an intelligent man that 
has been a shopkeeper is fit for, and can give any security 
that can be desired as far as ten thousand pounds goes, and 
has some estate of bis own, desires an employment of one- 
hundred pounds a year or upwards. I can give an account 
of him." — A CoUeciion for ImprovemetU of Htuiandry and: 
Trade. January 26th, 1693-4. 

• Timperle/* ",Dietioiuuy of Printan uid PrintiDg." 
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" A veiy eminent brewer, and on9 I know to be a very 
honest gentleman, wants an apprentice. I can give an 
account of him." — A CoUeclion for Improvement of Htu- 
bandry and Trade. February 2(1. 

"Many masters want apprentices, and many youtbs 
want masters. If they apply themselves to me, I '11 strive 
to help them. Also for variety of valuable services." — 
Und. March 16th. 

" If any young man that plays well on a violin, and 
writes a good hand, desires a clerkship, I can help him to 
twenty pounds a year." — Ilnd, March 16tb. 

" A grocer of good business desires an apprentice of 
good growth." — Ilrid. April 6th. 

From the title, we are almost disposed to assign to this 
period the birth of the newspaper comic — the first PtinoA 
— but we have not seen the original, so do not speak with 
certainty : — 

The Merry Merewy ; or, a Faree of Foob, No. 1, Nov. 
29th, 1700. 

The demand, for news continued on the increase, and 
was freely supplied. The " Briliah Mercury, published 
by the, Company of the Suu Fire-oflice in Threadneedle- 
Btreet " {No. 369, July 30th to August 2d, 1712), gives a 
short sketch of the progress of journalism up to its own 
time, and speaks of the close of the seventeenth and com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century thus : — 

" Some time before the Revolution, the press was again 
set to work, and such a furious itch of novelty has ever 
since been the epidemical distemper, that it has proved 
fatal to many families, the meanest of sliopkeepers and 
handicrafts spending nhole days in coffee-houses to hear 
news and talk politicks, whilst their wives and children 
wanted bread at home ; and their business being neglected,* 
they were themselves thrust into gaols, or forced to take 
sanctuary in the army. Hence sprung that inundation of' 
Postmen, Postboys, Evening Posts, Supplements, £>ailj 
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Courants, snd Protestant Postboys, amounting to twenty- 
one every week, besides many more, which have not sur- 
vived to this term j and besides the Gazette, which has the 
sanction of public authority, and this Mercury, only in- 
tended for and delivered to those persons whose goods or 
houses are insured by the Sun Fire-office." 

Notwithstanding the doleful strain in which these gen- 
tlemen look back to the deplorable fact tliat newspapers 
increased as education spread and liberty advanced — ' 
notwithstanding the ruin, starvation, army, and gaols 
which they brought men to, and the fatal arid epidemical 
distempers to which they are likened, "the Company of 
Insurers" seem to have had no compunction In adding to 
their number, in 1708, their own BrilUk Mercury, which, 
without a word of apology for its own existence, recounts 
these horrors. 

The first number of this paper contains the following 
prospectus, relating more to the new system of insurance 
than the principles or purpose of the new journal : — 

" Tfte BrilUk Mercury. Printed for the Company of the 
Sun Fire Office in Threadneedle Street, behind the Royal 
Exchange, London, where Policies in due Form are delivered 
out for Inmring Houses, Movable Goods, Furniture, and 
Wares from Loss and Damage by Fire in any Part of Great 
Britain, to the Value qf £500 each Policy to any'Person 
who shall take them, paying the Stamp Duty and the first 
Quarter ; namely, Two Shillings if they desire no British 
Mercury, or Two Shillings and Sixpence if they will have it. 
tff' Either of which Quarteridges they are to pay within 
fiftttn IBagS fl/?er every Quarter Day of the Year. The 
Rest of the Conditions of the Insurance are contain' d in the 
Company's Proposals, printed the Ath of July last, which 
are to be had gratis at their said Office. Numb. 398 
Wednesday, February 18, 17i|." 

Halfpenny posts and farthing posts also sprang up to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century : mere recitals 
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of newf, but rarely meddling with politics, containing on 
the average from twelve to fifteen advertisements, and 
sold in the streets bj hawkers. It was now for the first 
time that it struck the legislature that what it could not 
suppress, it could, at all events, lose, and b; putting a 
stamp of one penny upon every newspaper containing a 
whole sheet, and of one halfpenny on every half-sheet, 
raise a not inconsiderable revenue. A project to this 
effect was brought forward in the House of Commons in 
1701, but abandoned ; it has, however, furnished us with 
some curious notices and statistics of the halfpenny news- 
papers, contained in a pamphlet which it elicited, and 
which is preserved in the British Museum, entitled, 
*' Reasons humbly offered to the Parliament on behalf of 
several persons concerned in the paper-making, printing, 
and publishing of the halfpenny newspapCFs." This docu- 
ment commences by stating, that there are in London five 
master printers engaged in this trade, who use a. quantity 
of paper estimated " by a modest computation at twenty 
thousand reams per year." .... "Each of these five 
printers pays nine shillings per week duty to his majesty, 
over and beside a shilling for every advertisement therein 
inserted, so that, by a like computation, each printer of 
the halfpenny newspapers pays, commtaiibits annis, to the 
king the sum of about 60/. a year, besides what the paper- 
maker pays." The next argument against the duty reminds 
us of the notable advertisement of Ichabod Dawks, quoted 
at page 87 : " For that the said newspapers have been 
always a whole sheet and a half, and sold for one halfpeimy 
to the poorer sort of people, who are purchasers of it, by 
reason of its cheapness, to divert themselves, and also to 
aUure herewith their young children and entice them to 
reading, and should a duty of three lialfpence be laid upon 
these mean newspapers (which, by reason of the coarseness 
^f the paper, the generality of gentlemen are above con- 
versing with), it would utterly extinguish and suppress the 
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same." Hundred) of ramilies, the memorial goes on, get 
their living by selliDg them, and among them " many blind 
creatures, of whom divers of them who are industrious, and 
have but a penny oi three halfpence for a stock to begin 
with in a morning, will, before night, advance it to eighteen- 
pence or two shillings, which greatly tenda to the comfort 
and support of such poor and blind creatures who sell them 
About the streets," 

The state of the cheap press before the imposition of a 
stamp seems to have been much the same (making allow- 
ance for the general progress) as it has become on its 
repeaL The modest admission of the printers, touching 
the coarseness of the paper, affords an amusing contrast to 
the opinion held of themselves by some of our present 
successors to these halfpenny posts, who declare tliem< 
selves, in all their flimsiness, St for the palace and the 
drawing-room. 

There appears to have been no government prosecution 
of a newspaper in the reign of William^— another indication 
of the Dutchman's clearheadedness and wise policy, for 
there must have been plenty of provocation given by the 
Tory papers — ^but the powers, male and female, who ruled 
poor, weak, hesitating Anne, again shook an impotent fist 
at the stalwart figure of public opinion. On the very day 
that an enlightened Parliament ordered De Foe's " Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters" to be burned by the common 
hangman (the 28th February, 1702), Dyer, the news 
printer, was, a second time, peremptorily ordered to attend 
at the bar of the House, to answer for his presumption in 
*' misrepresenting its proceedings " on the Act for Enlarging 
the Term allowed for taking the Oath of Abjuration. And, 
next day. Dyer not attending, " ordered that the attorney* 
general find out and prosecute him."* On the 26th March, 
1702-3, the queen was induced to sign a proclamation 
against "printing and spreading false news," which does 
* JowimJi of the HouH of Commoiu, vol. ut. 
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little more than point back at the defunct liceDsing system 
of her uncle, with a sort of half-implied, meaningless, and 
ridiculous threat; but, in 1704, a more vigorous charge 
was made, and John Tutchin, the editor of the Observator, 
put upon his trial. The Obaervator had been the last news- 
paper enterprise of L'Estrange, who started it in 1679, and 
retired from it in 1687, on the plea that he could no longer 
agree with the toleration proposed bj his majesty, though 
in all other respects he had gone the utmost lengths;* and 
at the period of its prosecution is described by Dunton as 
" the best to towel the Jacks" (the Admiralty and the 
Victualling Office). 

For some observations which ho had made on the mis- 
management of some of the public business, Tutchin was 
called to account by the House of Commons, and treated 
that magnificent body with contempt. The House voted 
"that the Obtervator, from the 8ih to the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1703, contains matters scandalous and malicious, 
reflecting on the proceedings of the House, tending to the 
promotion of sedition in the kingdom ; and that Tutchin, 
the author, How, the printer, and Bragg, the publisher of 
that paper, should be taken into custody by Uie serjeant- 
at-arms." Tutchin kept out of the way, and went on 
writing, till an attack upon Sir John Fackington's speech 
in the House appearing in the Ohservator, an address to the 
queen was moved and carried, praying that a proclamation 
might be issued for the apprehension of the author, printer, 
and publisher, and offering a reward for the discovery of 
their hiding- place.-f- The search seems to have been but 

* He. NicbcilB MjB of L'EBbBsge's editonbip of thU p«per : " Ha 
iofiued into hU nevBpkper more infarmatioii, mora entertainment, uid 
mora adiertiBemBntB of uoportanca than tay guoeeeding paper irhataver, 
pnvioiu to the golden age of letters, in the reign of Queen Anne." 

t Dte. IG, 1703.— A committee of the House tppointed to find out the 
muthoT and printer of the Obtenator, — JounuA of the Simtt of Oommimi, 
ToL ziT. pp. 21S— 2SB. 
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languidly conducted, and it was not until the 4tlt 
November, 1704, that Tutchin was tried at the Guildhall, 
London, before Lord Chief Justice Holt, on a government 
prosecution for libel. The information charges him with 
being " a seditious person, and a daily inventor and 
publisher of false news, and horrible and false lies and 
seditious libels," and more especially with the authorship 
of four of these in the Obaervator of the 30th May and 
11th July, 1702 ; 10th July, 1703 ; and 20th May, 1704. 
Although no government would now prosecute, or jury 
convict the writer of such articles, it must be confessed 
that, read by the light which flickered in those days, they 
were more deserving of condemnation than many which 
bad exalted their authors in the pillory; especially the 
first one, which chaiged the ministry with being in the pay 
of the French king. Tutchin, too, had received a caution, 
both from the House of Commons* and the secretary of 
state, and the government displayed neither impatience 
nor vindictiveness in the case.* The judge summed up 
very fairly, and the jury found the prisoner guilty of 
composing and publishing, but not of writing the libels. 
His counsel here made a motion in arrest of judgment, on 
the plea of an error in the indictment, and the court gave 
leave for a new trial ;f but of this the Crown never took 
advantage, and Tutchin was for the future left alone. The 
evidence of How, the printer, who was examined as witness 
for the prosecution, displays a curious feature in the 
relative position of editor and printer : — 

Wilness. — It was agreed at first he was to write once a 
week, and I was to give him half a guinea for it. 

Prisoner's Counsel. — Do you take it on you to alter (the 
MS.) ? 

" Jan. 3, 1708-4. — Tntchin, Bragg, and How, ordered in ouatody of flia 
aerjeaot-^t'VrnM.—Ji/urtiaU <if Git, Btmtt of CommoTa, toL zIt. 270. 

Feb. IJ, 1703-1. — The Hooaa adopts a petition, prayiDg ttie queen to 
offer a reward for Tutchin and otben. — Ibid. p. 336. 

+ HoweU'a " State TrialB;' ToL xiv. pp. lOfiB— HBB. 
TOU I. H 
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Wit^as. — To strike out a line; never to tltor the sense. 

Counsel. — Do you not insert anything ? 

WUnets, — Yes, frequently a word, 

CounteL — Do you not take upon youinlf to insert 
several words, and leave out seveial ? 

Witness.— Yta. 

Twenty-six guineas a-year, then, was the salary of the 
"author" of a first-class newspaper in 1704! For the 
Obaervalor wu a first-class newspaper of the day, and had 
the honour of being blackguarded by Swift, whibt its 
writer is described by Duntou as " the loyal and ingenious 
Tatchin, tbe bold assertor of Eoglish liberties, the scoui^ 
of the HigbSiers, the seaman's advocate, the detector c^ 
the Victualling Office, the scorn and terror of fools and 
knaves, the nation's Argus, and the queen's faithful sub- 
ject. He writes," adds Duulon, "with the air of a 
gentleman and sincerity of a Christian." * 

The subject of this exaggerated eulogium bad been one 
of the victims of Jeffreys, which entitles him to some 
respect. la bis native county of Hampshire he had beeit 
suspected of a leaning to the Duke of Monmouth, and was 
arrested, gave a false name, was tried, and acquitted. 
Before receiving his discharge, his real name was men- 
tioned to Jeffireys, who had him brought into court, and, 
without trial, sentenced him, for assuming a fictitious 
Dame, to remain in prison for seven years, to be whipped 
once a year through every town in Dorsetshire, to pay a 
fine of one hundred marks, and find security for his good 
behaviour during hfe. This extraordinary sentence was 
on the point of being carried into execution, when 
Tutchin's friends, by diot of petitions to the king, bribes 
to the courtiers, and presents to the judge, got him " popt 
into a pardoD amongst others." His connexion with the 
press, however, was doomed to cost him his life ; he wu 
■aylaid one lught, and so severely beaten that ke died 
* Duiib>n'i''IibiiidE[rac^''VQl.i.F.3M. 
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shortly afLerwards. His paper must have been succeeded 
hy another of the same title, for, in 1709, one Darby was 
tried " for printing the Obaervator, No. 74." 

The curiosity of the public now demanded greater exep 
tions from the news printers, and "E. Mallet, against the 
Ditch at Fleet Bridf^e," organized and brought out on the 
11th of March, 1702, the erst daily paper.* The Daily 
Cotarattt (for such was the title of the first morning news- 
paper) is printed on one side only, thus consisting of but 
-one page of two columns, and contains five paragraphs 
translated from the Haarlem Cowrant, three from the Paria 
Gazette, one from the Amaterdam Courant, and the following 
modest prospectus : — 

" It will be found from the foreign prints which from time 
1o time, as occasion offers, will be mentioned in this paper, 
that the author has taken care to be duly furnished with aU 
ibat comes from abroad iu any Ist^uage. And for as 
assurance that he will not, under any pretence of having 
private intelligence, impose any additions of feigned cir- 
cumstances to an action, but give his extracts fairly and 
impartially^ at the beginning of each article he will quote 
the foreign paper from whence it is takeu, that the public, 
seeing from what country a piece of news comes, with the 
allowance of that government, may be better able to judge 
of the credibility and fairness of the lelatitm. Nor will he 
take upcn himself to give any comments or conjectures of 
his own, but will relate only matter-of- facts, suppositi g other 
people to have sense enough to make reflections fur then^ 
«eives. The Coura^ (as the title shows) will be publiahed 
^aily, beii^ designed to give all the material news as soon as 

* Ur.Kn^t Haul ("Fourth Rstate," tqI. L p. IfG) dataa the birth of 
'the duly preai w 170E*. Ha might, howerer, hare Been the Daily (7auran(f 
-of BBTsn years preTiinu in the Britiih HQienm. We make Uieae correctiona 
in ao >pint of hyptreritlaiNn, but tbsre hM ba«Q «o UtUa rsMuch into 
the Bubjaot^ that it is atill poauble to gat tha foondatlon ri^t before wa 
-can? it up higher. We h^ve alread; seen, in the oaae of the Ei^UA 
Mtrtmrie, hcnr RTon get adopted and peipetiutcd. 
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every post anires, and ia confined to half the compass, to save 
the public at least half the impertinences of ordinary news- 
papers." Here is a strange fellow, truly ! The editor of 
the first daily paper comes forward and recommends hia 
journal to the puhlic notice on account of three specii^ 
merits : that it is but half the size of the other pa]ier»— 
that it has no private sources of information — and that it 
gives no comments or reflections on the topica of the day ! 
Thus conducted, the single-page paper continued for forty 
days, when it passed into the hands of Samuel Buckley (th« 
printer of the Spectator and the Engli»hman), " at the sign 
of the Dolphin, in Little Britain," who commenced on the 
22d of April a new and enlarged series, consisting of tvMt 
pages of news and advertisements, the former no longer 
confined to foreign extracts, but occasionally giving a few 
details of domestic intelligence. This Buckley had heen 
originally a bookseller, but had now turned printer, and; 
if we are to believe one of his trade and a contemporary, 
-John Dunton, he was a proficient linguist, and careful 
translator from the Latin, French, Dutch, and Italian, a 
fair critic, a punctual man of business, an acute tradesman, 
and a man of honour and probity. Besides the Courant, he 
also edited and printed the Monthly Register, and the efiects 
of his industry and enterprise soon made themselves ap- 
parent in the former, for in the third number under his 
editorship we find twenty-one book advertisements- 
Buckley, in adopting a wider sphere for his labours, trod 
■within the forbidden ground of parliamentary privilege, 
and, on the 8th of April, 1712, a committee of the House 
ai Commons was appointed to inquire into the authorship 
of his paper, and on the 13th he was ordered into the custody 
of the seijeant-at-arms* for a "scandalous reflection upon 
the resolutions of the House," in having published the 
memorial of the States-General. On the whole, however, 
he must have kept on a good footing with the government, 
* " JonniBl of tba Eotuse of CommonV vol. zriL pp. ITS, 182; 
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for, in 1724, lie is returned, in a list lud before Viscount 
Townsbend, as "Buckley, Amen Comer, tbe worthy printer 
of the Gazette — well affected" (to the Hanoverian aucce»* 
sion). Soon after this the DaUy Covrmd fell into disrepute 
and under tbe suspicion of being a government hireling, 
till, in 1735, it became absorbed in the Daily Gazetteer. 
Suckley died September 8th, 1741, aged 68, and was 
buried at Homsey. 

In all the papers of this time tbe foreign intelligence is 
the fullest and best reported ; the home news consists of 
vague rumours, equivocal hints, and obscure allusions:— 

" '7l« said that the Czar of Muscovy was at the playhouse 
on Saturday to see the opera." — Postboy, January 15 to 18, 
1697. 

<"71u believed that the Earl of Portland is by this time 
at Paris." — Ibid. 

" / hear Mr. Robert Strickland is to be sent back to 
France forthwith by the king's <urden.^ — Ibid, 

"J hear the revel in the Temple will end on Friday 
next, at which time there is to be a masquerade." — P^boy, 
January 18 to 20, 1697. 

" They corUimie to say that we shall bombard Sallee in 
the spring, and so destroy that nest of pirates." — Postboy, 
January 20 to 22, 1697. 

" We hear that Mr, Bird, condemned for coinii^ at 
Exeter, who was reprieved for some days, hath been since 
executed." — Dawka's News Letter, October 1, 1698. 

"It is said the household of his Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester will be suddenly settled." — Ibid. 

Political inuendoes were carefully worded:-— 

"London, Jmuary 30.— Here is a talk tu ^ 900,000 
pistoles were transmitted hither from France, for bribing 
some persons to favour the designs of that crown." — New 
State of Europe, January 1 to 3, 170^. 

The leading papers, at the time when the Daily Courant 
made its appearance, were the Observator, edited by Joba 
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Tntchin; the Review, by Daniel de Foe ; the Postman, by 
M. Fonvive, a French Protestant ; the Postboy, by Thomas^ 
who wa» succeeded by Boyer ; the Athenian Mercury, by 
John Duuton and S&tnuel Wesley ; the Myinff Post, by 
Eidpath ; and the English Post, by Nathaniel Crouch. Of 
the rest (among which he enumerates the Rehearsal, the 
Moderator, the Wandering Spy, the London Post, the Inter~ 
lopir^ Whipster, &c.), John Dunton says, " they are such a 

rabble of hackney scribblers, they merit no place 

a rabble of scandalous hackneys, fit for no company or 
hfwour bat a house of correction." 

' The characteristics of the leading papers and their editors 
are thus described: " The Observator is best to towel the 
Jacks, the Review is best to promote peace, the Flying Post 
is best for the Scotch news, the Postboy is best for the 
EDglLsh and Spanish news, the Daily Courant is the best 
oitic, the English Post is tiie best collector, the London 
Gazette has the best authority, and the Postman is the best 
for everything."* We have already borrowed Dunton'a 
character of 'I'utchin ; let ua hear a little about his contem- 
poraries. Ridpath (the editor of the Flying Post, and 
author of "The History of the Works of the Learned") "is- 
a considerable scholar, and well acquainted with the lan- 
guages. He is a Scotchman, and designed first of all for 
the ministry. He writes the Flyifig Pott, which is highly 
valued and sells well."f Boyer (of the Postboy, author of 
" Letters of Wit, Politicks, and Morality ") " writes and 
tfenslates like the famous L'£strange. Mr. Boyer is the 
greatest master of the French language (witness his French 
Grammar and French Dictionary), and the most impartial 
kistorian (witness his ' Annals of Queen Anne ') of any we- 
have in EnglaTid.":^ Crouch (who edited the English Poety 
" is a very ingenious person, and can talk fine things upon 
any subject." § But of Fonvive, the editor of the Postman, 

• Dmitoti's " Life and Errotn," toI. iL p. 43S. 
. t Ibid. ToL i. p. 179. t Ibid. toL ii. pp. 4S1, 43£. g Ibid. p. IH. 
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v^ have the most flattering character ; " His learning 
deserves respect, and his gravity a weekly panegyrick. Hi* 
sagacious look is an index of his thoughtful bouI. He is 
ever cheerful (the gaiuing 6007, a-year by a penny paper 
would make any man so). To carry on his weekly chroni* 
cle (as to foreign news) he has settled a good correspondence 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Flanders, Holland," 
&c.* Great seem to have been the arrangements made, 
and care taken for procuring foreign news. English politics 
and domestic intelligence were secondary considerations ; 
and, in 1709, the opening prospectus of the Evening Pott 
(No. 1, September 6) says, in noticing the meagreness of 
the home department of the papers : " We read more of 
our affiiirs in the Dutch papers than in any of our own/ 
This was, perhaps, not so much from a lack of curiosity or 
interest on the part of the public in their own adairs, or 
irom'any difficulties in the way of collecting home news, as 
from a vagUe fear of the law and a painful remembrance 
of the days of the censorship ; for we find a greater free- 
dom in the written supplements which were issued by the 
Pottboy, Postman, New State of Europe, and other papers, 
and which, to such subscribers as chose to pay extra for 
them, carried "the latestnews, after the paper was printed." 
A volume of these was collected by Dr. Burney, and is 
preserved among his papers. 

An original letter of the Bev. Bobert Watts, M.A., 
dated "London : February 6th, 1707-8," gives us a little 
more information about the editors : *' The author of the 
ObaervatoT is Hit. Bidpath, y* author of the Fiying Poat. 
The baseauthor of the late paper, which has been sometime 
since dropped, viz. the Obaervaior Revh'd, was one Fearce, 
an Exchange broker, sometime since concern''d in the papi 
Called Legion's Addreat, and forced to fly on that acconi 
into Holland. The publisher of the PhmiM is a Presby- 
terian bookseller, named J. Darby, in Bartholomew Close, 
• Douton'e " life and Brrota,"- vol . ii. p. (88. ' 
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who has told me that he was chiefly assisted therein by 
the famous Mr. Collins, the supposed author of the Use of 
Reason in Fiopositiona, &c, and Dr. Tindal's familiar 
acquaintance." 

The characters given hy Dunton of the newspaper 
worthies indicate the growth of a higher standard of 
Newspaper writing, and this was favoured by the party 
contentions of the reign of .Anne, which again brought 
political controversy into the public journals, and, banishing 
the Grub-street writers to the rear, summoned to the 
foremost ranks the illustrious names of Addison, Swift, 
Steele, De Foe, Bolingbroke, and Prior, and established a 
style and standard of political writing. The Taller of 
Steele and Addison was so much of a newspaper as to give, 
under the head of "St. James's Coffee-house," and following 
the fashion of the times, the latest fore^n advices only, for 
which purpose Steele seems to have arranged a system of con- 
tinental correspondence, for, in the prospectus (April 23d, 
1709), he says, " I desire all persons to consider that I am at 
a very great chaise for proper materials for the work, as well 
sa that, before I resolved upon it, I had settled a correspond 
dencein all parts oftbe known and knowing world." But the 
news articles fell off, and were totally discontinued at or 
about its eighty-third number : and, although it had not 
made any great sensation in the political world, next year 
(1710) the minbtry of Harley and Bolingbroke mustered 
their literary forces and gave battle to it and its allies 
'-'Tutchin's Observator and De Foe's Beview — in the 
Exammer: The troop who fought the fight of the 
government in this paper were Swift, Prior, Dr. Freind, 
Mrs. Manley, Oldiswortb, and others, and their instructions, 
according to *' Prior's History of his Own Time," " to 
aggravate the faults of the late ministry; to represent 
them as enemies of the Church and constitution; men who 
.delighted in war; and to recommend an immediate pacifi- 
cation, which} indeed, at that time began to be much 
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wished for." Addison now fiung himself into the battle 
with the Whiff £xaminer, which opened its lire upon the 
ministerial papet on the l4th of September, in defence of 
all who had been attacked by it, "to give all persons a 
re-hearing who have suffered under any unjust sentence of 
the Exatniner" The fFhig Examiner only extended to five 
numbers, when its writer carried his strength to the support 
of the Medley, in which Steele, Manwaring, Dr. Hare, and 
OldmizoQ struggled with the Examiner,a.aA published a last 
number in triumph over its rival's fallin August, 1711. The 
controversy was carried on with great acrimony on bolh sides, 
and we are not surprised that the gentle Addison so soon 
withdrew from it ; it was a fight better adapted for the fierce 
Dean of Sl Patrick's, who gnashes his teeth in frenzied rage 
at every attack that is made upon him, and displays his sense 
of justice and wholesome government by urging their 
prosecution on the ministry. "A rogue that writes a 
newspaper, called the Protesiani Pottboy" writes Swift, 
*'has reflected on me in one of bis papers, but the secretary 
has taken him up, and he shall have a squeeze extra- 
ordinary. He says that *an ambitious tantivy, missing of 
his towering hopes of preferment in Ireland, is come over 
to vent his spleen on the late ministry,' &c. I'll tantivy 
bim with a vengeancel"* "These devils of Grub-street 
rc^es that write the Flying Post and Medley in one paper 
will not be quiet They are always mauling the Lord- 
Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, and Bfs. We have the d<^ 
(that is, the editor) under prosecution, hut Bolingbroke is 
not active enough, hut I hope to evnnge him. He is a, 
Scotch rogue, one Ridpatli."-t- 

We believe the excellent dean was not indulged in his 
charitable desire of runnffeitig his opponent.' He had pro- 
cured, on the S3d of October, 1711, the committal to 
Newgate of Mrs. Popping (widow of the Popping of the 
"Dunciad") for printing the attach on him in the Pro- 
* October lOUi, 1711. t FobroMj, 1712. 
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tettant Faatboy, and the prosecution of Kidpatli; but the 
latter, being allowed at large on a bail of 600/., preferred 
his liberty to the money, and disappointed Swift's malice. 
The Dean, however, put him into his " Tale of a Tub," 
and perhaps got him a place in the "Dunciad:" 
" To Dolneis, lUdpath ia m dear u Hiat." * 

In 1711, no doubt at the instigation of Swift, who is, 
however, not satisfied after all, Mr. Secretary St. John 
committed to Newgate fourteen editors, printers, and pub- 
lishers, including the writers of the Flying Post, iheProtea- 
tant Postboy, and the Medley. Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the House of Commons, on the 22d December, 1819, 
eloquently denounced Swift as a traitor to the press, and 
stigmatised him as " that parricide, who endeavoured to 
destroy the very press to which he owed so much — to 
which he owed all his fame, and, at that very moment, all 
his pre ferments." "I- 

We should not be surprised if Swift also suggested to 
the government the imposition of a tax upon the press. 
He was so insincere that we do not believe him when be 
asserts the contrary: "They are here intending to tax all 
little penny papers a halfpenny every half-sheet, which will 
utterly ruin Gruh-street, and / am endeavouring to prevent 
it."— Journal to Stella, January 31, 1710-11. 

By whomsoever su^ested, a tax was laid upon news- 
papers in the shape of a red stamp, under the act which 
■was passed for thirty-two years from the 10th of June, and 
came in force on the 1st of August, 1712 (10 Anne, cap, 
19). The design of the first newspaper stamp was the rose 
and thistle united at the stalk, and enclosing the shamrock^ 
the three national emblems being surmounted by the regal 
crovm. 

The pretext for this measure is thus described in Cook'a 
" Life of Bolinghroke :" " Political pamphlets had so 

■ The printer of the Torj journal bearing his name, 

t Hutmfd'i.''P>rikm^tai7 Debatai," toI, xU. 18IB, p. 14SG. 
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increased in mimber aad in Tinilence that the queen con- 
cludes one of h«r messages to parliament by representing 
the licentiousnesa of the press, and she recommends tho 
House to £nd a remedy equal to the mischief." 

Under this act, every news printer was obliged to deliver 
»ne copy of each impression at the head office, if printed 
in London, and within six days of the day of publication ; 
or to the district collectors, and within fourteen days, if 
printed in the country ; together wiih " the title thereof, 
with the number of sheets, and the duty hereby charged 
shall 1>e entered, which duty shall be paid to the receiver- 
general," &c. &e. ; the penalty for a non-compliance with 
the provisions of the act being twenty pounds. The act, 
however, soon fell into abeyance, and the duties were not 
strictly levied until 1725. 

There is something strongly confirmatory of our suspi- 
cions in the tone in which Swift predicts and gloata over 
the havoc which the act made among the smaller fry. 
" Grub-street has but ten days to live ; then an Act of 
Parliament takes place that ruins it by taxing every sheet 
a halfpenny." " Do you know," he a^ks of Stella, under 
date of August 5th, " that all Grub-street is dead and gone 
last week f No more ghosts or murders now for love or 
money 1 I plied it close the last fortnight, and published 
at least seven papers of my own, besides some of other 
people's, but now every single half-sheet pays a halfpenny 
to the queen. The Observator is fallen ; the Medleyt are 
jumbled tf^ether with the Flyi^ Pott; the Examiner- 
w deadly sick; Uie Spectator keeps up and doubles its 
price : I know not how long it will last. Have you seen 
the red stamp the papers are marked with ! Methinks the 
stamping is worth a halfpenny." 

The more kindly Spectator jotiularly anticipates its- 
effect : . " This is the day on which many eminent authors- 
will probably publish their lost works. I am afraid that 
few of our weekly historians, who are men that, above alk 
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others, delight in war, will be able to subsist under the' 
weight of a stamp and an approaching' peace, A sheet of 
blank paper that must have this new imprimatur clapped 
upon it before it is qualified to communicate anything to 
the public, will make its way in the world but very heavily. 
In short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the im- 
probability of notifying a bloody battle, will, I am afir^d, 
both concur to the sinking of those thin folios which have 
every day retailed to us the history of Europe for several 
years last past."* 

This act, so arbitrary in its designs, so important in its 
effects, and so difficult to he got rid of (for it continued in 
force, with alterations, nearly a century and a half), was 
but a side-wind of legislation after all. The queen's mes- 
sage had gone down to the House in the beginning of the 
year, complaining that " by seditious papers and iactious 
rumours designing men have been able to sink credit, and 
that the innocent have suffered." On the 12th of February 
it was resolved to bold a committee of the whole House for 
considering the best steps for stopping " the abuse of the 
liberty of the press." On the 12th of April, it was again, 
considered: the legislature timidly fluttered between a 
renewal of the Licensing Act and a law compelling authors 
to put their names to the articles, but abandoned both' 
ideas ; and it was not until August that " some members 
in the Grand Committee on Ways and Means" suggested 
the laying a tax upon the press. How was this to he 
done ? A bold and honest act for the purpose would have 
raised op a storm of opposition, so an act which was pass- 
ing through the House for taxing soap, paper, parchmeat^ 
linens, silks, calicoes, lotteries, &c., had a clause or two 
tacked to it, and the insidious blow was dealt'-^the news- 
paper press was taxed ! The trick recoiled upon its pro- 
jectors : the blow rebounded and struck them down. " It 
is curious to observe," says Cook, in bis " Life of Boling* 
■ SstcMvr, Thtmcli^, Juljr Sl>t, 17X8. 
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broke," " what an effect thia trifliag impost had upon the 
most favourite papers. Many were entirely discontinued, 
and several of those which survived were generally united 
into one publication. The bill operated in a directly con- 
trary manner to what the ministers had anticipated; for 
the opposition, who had more leisure and, perhaps, more 
acrimony of fee]in|r, were unanimous in the support of their 
cause ; the adherents of ministers, who were by no means 
behind the opposition in their proficiency in the topic of 
defamation, were, it seems, not so strenuously supported, 
and the measure thus chiefly destroyed those whom it was 
Bolingbroke's interest to protect." 

The Stamp Act certainly had the effect of ruining the 
lower class of newspapers which had fattened on the bad 
times when better papers could not live, and the wretched 
news sheets of prodigies and wonders were found too weak 
to bear the weiglit of a halfpenny stamp. 

The shifts to which the newspaper proprietors were 
reduced in their efforts to contend against this impost were 
various. Those who were not appalled by it into imme- 
diate surrender doubled the price and increased the size of 
their publications, and the halfpenny posts, of which there 
had been so many, nearly vanished from newspaper litera- 
ture, whilst not a few printers endeavoured to evade the 
tax by ingenious artifices, the Reconciler of May 13th, 
1713, particularly, publishing two papers, or a sheet and a 
half at once. 

The first panic over, and the duty not exacted after the 
first year or so, the Stamp Act may perhaps, on the whole, 
be regarded as having had a wholesome effect in purging 
the newspaper press and confining its management to men 
of character and respectability. 
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Both Cbalmers and Nicliok kave thrown their lists into 
«ome confuMon by not having apparently at first come to 
a resolution as to what constitutes a newspaper, for both 
include all periodicals, without r^ard to the character c^ 
their contents. Thus they give the Taller which was a 
newspaper, inasmuch as it dealt in news and politics, and 
the Spectator which waa not, but merely a series of essays 
published daily ; but this class of publication was bo closety 
^lied to the newspaper proper — written hy the same men, 
and printed in the same form — that perhaps it would be 
drawing too fine a distinction to exclude them. The con- 
test in which they were (all but the Spectator) engaged 
vras a hot one, and the Dean of St. Patrick's turned tip hia 
sleeves to the elbow and bhidgeoned his rivals in the High 
Tory Examiner. This paper was at first edited by Dr. 
William King, with the assistance of Bolingbroke, Prim*, 
Dr. Atterbury, and Dr. Freind ; but Addistm and Steele 
had the best of the fight on the other side, and at the fonr- 
ieenth number Swift was called by Harley to the helm to 
run them down. His heavy firing, however, could not 
silence the sharp musketry of the other party, and he 
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relinquislied hie poet, at the forty-seventh number, to Mrs. 
Hanley, who was eubeequently succeeded by Oldi^worth. 
AddisOD thus describes the character of the Examiner: 
" The Examiner was the favourite work of the party. It 
was liflhered into the world by a letter from a secretary of 
^tate, setting forth the great genius of the author, the use- 
fulness of his design, and the mighty consequences that 
were to be expected from it. It is said to have been writ- 
ten by those among them whom they looked upon as their 
most celebrated wits and politicians, and was dispersed into 
4JI quarters of the nation with great industry and expense. 
Who would not have expected that at least the rules of . 
decency and candauc would be observed in such a perform- 
ance ? But, instead of this, you saw all the great men, who 
had done eminent services to their country but a few years 
before, drafted out one by one, and biuted in their turn. 
No sanctity of character or privilege of sex exempted per- 
sons from this barbarous usage. Several of our prelates 
were the standing marks of public raillery, and majiy ladies 
of the first quality branded by name for matters of fact, 
which, as they were false, were not heeded, and, if ihey 
had been true, were innocent. The dead themiielves were 
not spared." * 

The Medleff (started 5th October, 1710), which, on the 
fait of the fFhig Examiner, received Addison into its rank% 
was written by Steele, Oldmixon, Bishop Kennet, Sir 
Samuel Garth, Dr. Hare, &c,, and edited by Manwaring, 
and survived its rival, the Examiner, by a week. For his 
contributions to this paper, Oldmixon tells us that he him- 
self received a hundred pounds down, and was to receive 
«ne hundred a-year, hut could never get it.f 

Addison was the principal writer of the Freeholder, and 
Steele of the Englishman, and as such the latter was singled 
out by the ministry for punishment. On March 11th, 

• J'reeioMer, No. SIX. ^''-' ' " 
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1713-14, one Hungerford, a lawyer, who tad been expelled 
the House of Commons io the reign of William III. for 
bribery, but had got back into it in theae less scrupulous 
times, moved that the House take into consideration that 
part of the queen's speech which relates to the suppression 
of seditious libels, and took occasion to call particular 
attention to two numbers of the Engliahman, which were 
alleged to fall under that category. He was seconded by 
Mr. Auditor Foley, a near relation to the lord treasurer, 
and supported by Sir Willi&m "Wyndham, and, next day. 
Auditor Harley, brother to the lord treasurer, lodged a 
formal complaint against the &iglishman, "said to be 
written by Richard Steele, Esq.," who was thereupon 
ordered to attend in his place next morning. The alleged 
libels were next day read, and severely animadverted upon 
by Auditors Harley and Foley, while Mr. James Scraggs, 
jun., would have defended them, but was prevented by the 
House, who clamoured to hear Steele. When he spoke, 
it was only to ask for time to prepare his defence, which, 
after some opposition from Auditor Harley, was granted 
him, and the subject stood over till the 18th. On that 
day. Auditor Foley opened the proceedings by moving that 
Steele should be asked whether he was the author of the 
obnoxious papers. To which the author of the Engliahman 
replied, that he wrote and published the said pamphlets, 
and owned them " with the same cheerfulness and satis- 
faction with which he had abjured the Pretender." Then 
the storm came on. Steele was well supported : General 
Stanhope, Lord Finch, Lord Hincbinbrooke, and Sobert 
Walpole pleaded his cause eloquently, and Steele himself 
spoke "with such a temper, modesty, unconcern, easy and 
manly eloquence, as gave entire satisfaction to all who were 
not inveterately prepossessed against him;" whilst at his 
elbow, whispering suggestions and words of encouragement 
during his three hours' speech, sat Addison. " The liberty 
of the prew," cried Walpole, in an impassioned speecht 
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"is imrestraiDed ; how tlien shall a part of the legislature' 
dare to punish that aa a crime which is not declared to be' 
so by any law framed by the whole ? And why should 
that House be made the instnimeDt of such a detestable 
purpose ?" The ministers had their redress at law; why, 
he asks, appeal to the parliament ? Why ? Because they 
were sure of a majority therv : juries and judges could not 
be influenced so easily as the tried and trusty dependents 
whom Harley had under his control, and by whose votes 
(245 against 152) Steele, despite his own eloquence, the 
reasoning of Walpole, the inspired appeal of Lord Finch, 
was expelled the House of Commons : — 

" Resolved, that Richard Steele, Esq., for his offence in 
writing and publishing the aaid scandalous and seditious 
libels, be expelled the House." — Journals' of the Route of 
Commons, vol. xvii. p. 514, 

Tbe Essay-papers had shoals of imitators ; there were 
the Hermit, the Surprite, the Inquisitor, the Pilgrim, the 
Bettorer, the Instructor, the Grumbler, and a host of trashy 
ephemerals, of which Dr, Drake has preserved an imperfect 
list ; * besides the Lover, tbe Plebeian, tbe Spinster, &c., of 
Steele ; the F^eethink^, of Ambrose Phillips ; tbe Briiisk 
ApoUo, " performed by a society of gentlemen ;" the Female 
Toiler, and a few others, which did display some talent. The 
Female Tatler gave offence to the Grand Jury of Middlesex 
-who presented it on October 19tb, 1709, in tbe following 
curious terms : — " That great nnmber of printed papers are 
continually dispers'd in and about this City under the 
names of the Female Tatler, sold by A, Baldwin, the Re- 
view of the British Nation, and other papers under other 
titles (the authors and printers of which are unknown to 
the Jury), which, under feign'd names, by describing per- 
sons, and by placing the first and last letters of tbe words 
and otherwise, do reflect on and scandalously abuse, several 
persons of honour and quality, many of the magistrates, 

* Dr. Nathan Drake's " Emkjb oq Feriodloal Publiiatioai,'' 
TOL, I, I 
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and abundance of ciUsens, and all sorts of people f 
which practice we conceive to be a great naUance, does 
manifestly tead to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
may torn to the damage, if not ruio, of naany families, iT 
not prevented ; we, therefore, humbly hope tbis honorable 
Court will take such effectual care to prevent these abuses 
as to their great wisdom ahall seem meet." " We hear," 
adds the BrUiih ApoUo, vritb unaffected glee (for he and 
the Female Tailor lived a cat and dog sort of life), " that 
my Lord Chief Justice and the whole Court were highly 
satisfied with this presentment." The system of adopting 
a nom de plume to write under (as " Isaac Bickerstaff," of 
the Tatkr, and " Nestor Ironside," of the GturAan), bad 
to be copied by these imitators to make the resemblance 
more complete. Thus the FemdU Toiler (1709) was by 
"Mrs. Crackenthorpe ; " the Iiover (1713), by "Marma- 
dnke Myrtle, Geut.;" the Medley, or DaUy TtUler (1715)» 
by "Jeremy Quick;" the Political Taller (1716), by 
"Joshua Standfast;" the Obtervator (1718), by " Hum- 
pbery Medlecott;" the Tlietttre (1720), by "Sir John 
Edgar;" ihe Anii-lTieatre (1720), by "Sir John Falataff;" 
the Parrot (1728), by " Mrs. Prattle;" and the Urdveraal 
Spectalor (1728), by " Henry StonecasUe, of Northumber- 
land, Esq." 

Pew of their writers deserve notice, and it would be 
impertinence to sketch the lives of many of those who do. 
For is not the every action of such men as Addison, Steele,^ 
Bolingbroke, and Prior already known to all of ua ? How 
differently have their characters passed through the fiery 
ordeal of party strife in which they were engaged 1 There 
have been (as there always will be, ill-regulated minds 
which delight in picking up an atom o£ dirt ia the bright 
sunshine, or throwing their own gaunt shadow across a 
beautiful picture) those who have used their quills of goose 
or pens of steel to daub or scratch the fair &me of Addison, 
liut what they could not reach they have had little succeaa 
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in disfigariilg. And we beliere the VorM, watiUng M 
directions from auch writers, has embalmed the heart of 
AddisoO in its own. That be was a warm-hearted partisan^ 
when party had raised ereiy ma.ii's cold iteel against hit 
brother — but how different a partisan from Swift ! (Halifax^ 
Somers, Godolpbin, Harley, ay, and Marlborough, hear 
witness to the virulence of party strife !)— that he was 
attached to the pleanires of the table at a time when judges 
went drunk upon the bench and parsons staggered into 
their pulpits, are the greatest charges that con be alleged 
against him. But has not a single stroke from his pen 
more than struck them out from before the retrospective 
eyes of posterity ? Nay, his very weaknesses arose out of 
his virtues. His partiaanahip was dictated by his sincere 
and faithful heart —his social excesses were fostered b;y a too 
fond appreciation, and a lingering love of the society of liis 
fellow-men. There is po!iiti*eiy a halo aronnd his head as 
he stands in company with Swift, Bolingbroke, or Prior ! 

Poor Steele I There ia a. prison air about him thut haS 
perhaps half stifled the conviction that while Addison had 
noat feeling, he bad most talent — of a good, honest, reck* 
less, Irish kind. We feel that he was a sincere, thought- 
less, perhaps not too sensitive, character: warm-hearted, 
honest, forgetting, or caring little that to-morrow he might 
be dependeut himself, while to-day he was manfully assert- 
ing and supporting the independence of the country — 
diawing bills upon posterity, without a farthing to meet 
them. If the world were not what it ii, and what it never 
{ean be, and prudence not a virtue, we might exalt him 
above Addison. But as a foil to both, look on the calcu- 
lating Prior, or the clever infidel, Bolingbroke. 

Swift appears to have been one of those beings whom 
Providence occasionally inflicts upon the world, bli;:hting 
^ they pass, poisoning all tbev come in contact with, 
withering all that clings to them, His demon tread cri^ted 
tender and loving hearts, his iron heel pounded and ground 
i2 
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to dust the loTe they gave htm, and he passed on his way ^ 
irith a fiendish smile and a contemptuous sneer — he passed ^- ^ 
on, to scowl, to nge, and to hate. And where he went ^ 
from the world into the outer darkness, a shsdow has fallen, >^ 
and men turn from the sight shuddering. The motives ^ 
which guided his wretched course — the one instance of the ^ 
canker of remorse having reached his soul — the cause of his _^ 
rank and venomous hatred of his kind — all lie buried in the ^ 
darkness of his own dark nature: inscrutable mysteries ^ 
which we cannot probe, but turn from with sickening honor. ^ 
I We can feel do pride in his genius, for we would fain ;--. 
disown him as a man — we feel no pity for his wretched end, ^ z 
for we feel no sympathy with his boisterous and warring life v'- 
— we can find no excuse for his conduct, for his was conduct ^ 
that could admit of none. An ingrate to bis patron, a ' ;: 
traitor to his party, a bully to hit friends, an assassin to his '>• 
enemies, an extortiouer of flattery from his dependents,- a tr 
mean groveller after wealth, a hater of his race, a liar to ^ 
bis wife, and a coward to his conscience, it did not want ^ 
gross cruelty to two fond, confiding women, to make his ■ ^ 
memory execrable; a coarse libeller, a brutal jester, a vul- »j 
gar satirist, a ribald priest, not all ^^^fnl""*" h?i ha» prfr 

had full credit fnrlpan nllnw f?f litfrntUrP plaixii n g a rnj - nf Vj 

lustre from bis name ! ^ 

In deatL'Ee was a wretched Yahoo of his race, as in life 
be had been a base forgery of the image of his Creator. 

In good company was Mrs. Manley. Hers was not the 
modesty to blush at Snift'a ribaldry— Aers was not the 
morality to be shocked at Bolingbroke's infideli^! Bat 
let U8 not judge her too harshly ; her life was blighted 
when it was yet young by a false marriage being perpe- 
trated on her by a miscreant of a guardian, her cousin, but 
■who himself was married ; and although this is no excuse 
for her wtitiDg indecent romances, for her many intrigues* 
or for her last immoral connexion with Alderman Barber, 
it should soften as in jud^g her memoiy. 
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Swift's fnend and correspondent, Dr. William King, who 
piojected and at first edited tlie Examiner, was little bettef 
than his colleagues. He possessed talents of a high order, 
but they are hidden behind his profligacy, his sensual in-> 
dnlgence, and his idleness, which thrice reduced him to a 
condition bordering on poverty. He was bom in London in 
1663, and educated at Westminster School under Dr. Busby. 
In 1681 he was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
applied himself most diligently to study, taking the degree 
of M.A. in 1688. Having inherited a fortune from his 
father, Mr. Ezekiel King, he chose the law for a profession* 
and became a doctor and advocate at Doctors' Commons in 
1692. Although displaying great abilities in his professionj 
he neglected it for pleasure* and was glad, in 1702, to 
accept the judgeship of the Admiralty in Ireland, where 
he was also made Commissioner of the Prizes, Keeper of 
the Kecords in Birmingham's Tower, and Vicar-general of 
Dr. Marchi tbe primate. Here be again fell into irregu-* 
larities, and came over in 170S to England, as poor as ho 
had left it. He now joined the high Tory party, vrho 
rewarded him in 1711, when he was again much reduced, 
with the office of Gazetteer; hut, although it had never 
been-considered an arduous post, King found the work 
too heavy for his liking and threw it up, and lived preca* 
riously till the 25th December, 1712, when he died, leaving 
a name behind him as a poet which has gained him a place 
in Dr. Johnson's Lives. 

On tbe other side, Manwaring is sufficiently respectable 
to deserve some notice. Oldmixon, who wrote bis life in 
1715, informs us that he was a native of Ightfield, in Shrop- 
shire, where he was horn in 1668. Educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he chose tbe law for a profession, and 
came to London to follow it. In tbe course of a subse- 
quent tour on the Continent, he formed an acquaintance 
with Boileau, and, on bis return, obtained a commissioner- 
ship of Customs, which, through tbe influence of Godolpbii^ . 
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t>n tlifl acCeasion of Queea Anne, was exchaoged fo^ a 
higher poit ; and in 1705 he was returned to parliament bj 
Preston. He died at St. Alban's, November 13th, 1712» 
leaving an oal^ soa by Mri. Oldfield, the actreu. 

The Cetuor, which appeared in Mttt't Journal begianing 
Api*!! 11th) 1715, was the drearj maoufacture of Theobald, 
ibe editor of ShafeBpeare, who bai been so hardly tued bj 
Warburton. 

Of the rest, the (diaracters are conciiely stated in the 
Sfontior o{ April 29th, 1714: " Guardian, Enghthman 
(defunct). From the ashes of which, phceniz-like, are 
risen : The Zoper, the Batriot,* the BriHth Merehant, the 
flying Pott, the DaUy Cowant, the Examiner, the Pottbejf, 
the Mercator, the Weekly Pacguet, DutUoi^t Ohoet. The 
authors of those prints and packets : Mr. George Bidpath and 
Co.; Mr, Samuel Buckley, the learned printer; Mr. Toland, 
kSocinianberetick; Mr. Collins, a free thinker; Mr. Steele, 
« gentleman bom ; Mr. Asgill, a laivyer going to heaven bjr 
fire I Mr. John Duuton, lunaUck ; Mr. Abel B.oper f ai^ 
Us man Toby, with divers others utterly unknown." 

John Asgili, who was a member of both the English and 
Irish House of Commons, and at different times also an 
inmate of bo^ the Fleet and King's Bench prisons, was 
an Irish lawyer of some repute. But, writing a treatise 
" On the Possibility of avoiding Death," lie was expelled 
the Irish House of Conauona. He fared no better with 
the Giiglish House, to which he was elected for the borough 
of Bramber, in Sussex. He wrote many pamphlets in favour 
'Of the Hanoverian succession, but all his loyalty did him' 

* "Id No. 126 of Uie Patriat, Januftry SO— 22, 17U-U. tbs editor 
t^CM leave of the town, mi avows hia name to bs John Eurii, » youi^ 
mm who bad not then teea two^nd-twentj." — 'Sioaoufs Ltlentry Ante^ 
data, voL ir. p. 88. 

t " Ridpath ftnd Boper, Kuthor* of the Plymg Pott and Poi^og, two. 
SOUidalotia papera on different tidei, for which they eqnallj snd alternatdf 
doeerved to be eudgelled. snd were to."— Wabbobtor : Nqtet to Ac 
" DuKciad," book li ver. 149. 
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tio good, foi at his death, in 1738, in the nilea of the Kin^ 
Bench, at the age of eighty^, he had spent thirty yean of 
iiis life in the Mint, or the Fleet, or King's Bench prisons. 

A better paid writer on the same side was John Toland, 
the sceptic, who wrote a tract to prove there were no mjste* 
ries in the Christian religion. He was a native of London- 
derry, where he was born in the lap of the Church of Rome 
in 1670 ; but at the age of sixteen he joined the Protestant 
Church, and went to the Univeiaity of Glasgow, from 
whence he shifted to Edinburgh, where he was made Master 
«f Arts, and went off to complete his studies at Leyden, 
■and af^ residing there tvro years, came to Oxford, where 
he wrote his " Christianity not Mysterious." In 1707, he 
■went to Germaoy. and in 1710 was introduced to Prince 
Eugene. On his return, Harley, then lord treasurer, took 
idm by the hand and supported him, but, falling out of 
favour with the minister, Toland turned round and wrote 
wumly against him. Be died in 1722, leaving behind him 
« character for great abilities but few virtues. 

Bunton haa taken great pains in his " Life and Errors" 
to acquaint the world with the occurreDces of bis own life, 
to spares us the trouble of describing a career not over 
remarkable or interesting. 

The passion for poUtics and news which they themselves 
had fostered, seems to have even aitonished the news-* 
writers. "There is no humour of my countrymen," writes 
Addison, in 1712, " which I am more inclined to wonder 
«t than their general thirst after news. There are about 
liair a dozen ingenious men who live very plentifully upon 
this curiosity of their fellow-subjects. They all of them 
receive the same advices from abroad, and very often in the 
same words ; but their way of cooking it is so very different, 
that there is no citizen who has an eye to the public good 
that can leave the coffee-house with peace of mind before 
he haa given every one of them a reading. These several 
Wishes of news are so very agreeable to the palate of mjT 
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countrymen, that they are not only pleased with them when 
they are seived up hot, but when they are again set cold 
before them by those penetrating politiciaus, who oblige 
the public with their reflectionB and observations upon 
.every piece of intelligence that is sent from abroad. The 
.text is given us by one set of writers, and the comments 
by anolher. But notwithstanding we have the same tale 
told us in so many diflerent papers, and, if occasion requires, 
in so mar)7 articles of the same paper ; notwithstanding, in 
a scarcity of foreign posts, we hear the same story repeated 
by diSerent advices from Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and 
from every great tuwn in Europe ; notwithstanding the 
multitude of annotations, explanations, reflections^ and 
various readings which it passes throykgh, our time lies 
heavy on our hands till the arrival of the fresh mail : we 
long to receive further particulars, to hear, what will be the 
next step, or what will be the consequences of that which 
we have already taken. A westerly wind keeps the whole 
town in suspense, and puts a stop to conversation. The 
general curiosity has been raised and inflamed by our late 
wars, and, if rightly directed) might be of good use to a 
-person who has such a thirst awakened in him."* 

And again, in the Freeholder, h^ expresses a like aEtonish* 
nent, adding : — 

. " As our news-writers record many facts which, to us£ 
their own phrase, 'aflbrd great matter of speculation,* 
their readers speculate accordingly, and by their variety of 
conjectures in a few years become consummate statesmen ; 
besides, as their papers are filled with a diSerent party 
spirit, they naturally.divide the people into difierent sen- 
timents, who generally consider rather the principles than 
the truth of the news-writer. This humour prevails to 
such a degree, that there are several well-meaning persons 
in the nation who have been so misled by their favourite 
authors of this kind, that, in the present conteution be-> 
'\ ■ - • ^telabyr. No. 1G2, 
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ivteba the Turk and the Emperor, they sue gone over la- 
sensibly from the interests of Christianity and become 
well-wishers to the Mahometan cause. In a word, almost 
£very aews-writer has his sect^ which (considering the 
natural genius of our countrymen to mix, vary, or refine 
in notions of state), furnishes every man, by degree^ with 
a particular ^stem of policy." C 

This taste of the public was, at all events, not a very 
expensive one, and was easily gratified, for penny news- 
rooms Were known in those days; it was probably not 
necessary to order refreshment at the cofiee-liouse to pro- 
cure a sight of the papers, if we read the following pas- 
sage of the Guardian* aright : " He lost his voice a second 
time in the extremity of his rage ; and the whole company, 
who were all of them Tories, bursting out into a sudden 
laugh, he threw down his penny in great wrath and retired 
with a most formidable frown." He had been abusing the 
paper which he held in his hand, and for the perusal of 
which the penny probably was paid. 

The government was so sensitive of the slightest irrita- 
tion, that, like a man who unsuccessfully battles with the 
wasp that has stung him, it pressed so hard upon the sting- 
ing little writers who attacked it, that it got within the 
nest and brought down the whole swarm upon it. There 
were many journals conducted with more talent than 
Mist's, but the ministry contrived to give it an importance 
which did not belong to it by prosecuting it, and, as usual, 
the giant gained little in a contest with the dwarf. In 
July, 1718, Mist ventured to oppose the impending war, 
and asked of the government, " Who are you going to fight 
for i What have we to do in the quarrel ! What will bs 
the consequences ? Whether the French vfill not run away 
with our trade i" In these four questions the government 
saw treason lurking, and to trace it to its home they 

* Ko. IflO, Sept«iiib«r 14, 1713 (not IGO, m quot«d tij Mr. Enighi 
HoDt).. 
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-seaiched Mist's house, and took his journeymeti and ^h. 
prenticea into custody. Id 1720 the; again foand it neces* 
aaxj, for th« safety of the nation, to give Mr. Mist a check, 
.and on the 13th of February that unluc^ printer was con* 
TJcted of printing in his weekly journal reflections on the 
-king, for which he was adjudged to pay a fine of fi{^ 
pounds, to stand twice in the pillory, to be imprisoned for 
three months in the King's Bench, and to give security for 
his good behaviour for seven years. Still the serpent 
■hissed — he was "scotched, not killed"-— and the House of 
Commons was moved to interfere. 

It espoused the cause of the wounded and bleeding con- 
stitution warmly; and on May 27tb, 1720, complaint 
having been made of Miifi Journal of that day, it unani- 
mously voted it " a false, malicious, scandalous, infamous, 
and traitorous libel, tending to alienate the affectitHis of 
his majesty's subjects, and to excite the people to sedition 
and rebellion, with an intention to subvert the present 
happy Establishment, and to introduce Popery and arbi- 
Irary power;" and ordered that the Speaker should issue 
iiis warrant for the committal of Mist to Newgate (although 
he was already in custody of the Court of King's Bench), 
and on the 3d of June he was committed accordingly. It 
.also resolved, nenutw eontradicettte, that " An humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, expressing the abhor- 
lence of the House of the libel and its detestation of the 
author; assuring his majesty that it would stand by him 
-and his family, and requesting that he would give the most 
effectual orders for prosecuting and punishing the printer 
and publisher of thi* and all other libeb;" whereupon a 
■comniittee was appointed to consider the whole matter.* 

On the strengtii of these proceedings, the king, on the 

11th June, issued a proclamation offering a reward of a 

thousand pounds for the apprehension of Doctor Qaylaid, 

« writer in the journal, Nathaniel Wilidnson, a journeynuui 

* "Joaault gf the Houw of Cominoiu," vol. six. p: S32, 
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printer, and an apprentice of Mist's ; and on the 5th July 
Wilkinson was arreated and locked in Newgate. The 
spirit of the House of Commons is sufficiently displayed 
in the exaggerated course it took to suppress a paltry party 
newspaper. The piling up of epithets -in its fulsome ad- 
dress to the king, and the largeness of the reward it sanc- 
tioned for the apprehenaiou of a miserable printer, were in 
keeping with the expulsion of Steele and the attitude of 
hostility it now began to assume towards the press. 

On December 4th, 1718,* George Bishop, printer of the 
SiKter Mercury, and Joseph Bliss, printer of the Protes- 
imt Mercury (Exeter), were ordered to attend the House 
and answer for "falsely representing and printing the pro- 
ceedings of the House," The former attended on the 
19th,-|- and explained that he copied the report from two 
written news-letters which were cirealated among the 
coffee-houses of the city, which he handed in. He was 
voted to have been guilty of a breach of pririlege, and 
taken into custody of the sergeant-at-arms, who was also 
ordered to take Bliss into custody for contempt in not 
attending, A committee was theia formed to inquire into 
the authorship of the two written news-letters. The 
Exeter newspapers seem to hare given great offence to the 
House, or the Exeter people were too inquisitive about its 
proceedings, for on the same day Andrew Brice, the printer 
of the J^ielmatler tmd Loyal Mercury of that city, was or- 
dered to attend on the same account, and on his compliance 
en the 14th January, 1719,^ he was summarily committed 
to the custody of the seijeant-at-arms. 

Bliss, however, still escaped arrest, but, refusing to 
surrender, he pleaded guilty and miserably asked forgive- 
ness. The serjeant-at-arms reporting that he had searched 
his house but could find no trace of him, the Speaker 
announced that be had received a letter from the offending 

. " " JoutmU of the Bouss of Commona," vol. lir. p, 80, -^v . — ^:f\ 
t Ibid. ToL six. ^ *2. flMd, toL iix. p.64 /^ o^ C\ 
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printer, acknowledging his ofiecce, beg^^ng the pardon of 
the House, and promising never to print any more of their 
proceedings, "and as upon his knees at the bar of this 
House, humbly prayed that the House would not proceed 
any further against him, which jf they did, it would end in 
the ruin of himself and bis children, he being wholly void of 
iriends and money, and in no condition to make satisfaction 
for any part of his fees." The feelings of the House were 
touched; pity or pride "ordered that he be discharged." 

Still there went forth ou the wings of the mercuries and 
gazetteers a whisper of what the House was doingi 

Jmmary 23d, 1722. — It being reported that the pro- 
jceedings of the House were still printed in the newspapers 
— '"Resolved, that no news>writers do presume in their 
letters or other papers that they disperse as minutes,or under 
any other denomination, to intermeddle with the debates or 
any other proceedings of the House. Resolved, also, that no 
printer or publisher of any printed newspaper do presume 
to insert in any such papers any debates or any other 
proceedings of this House or any committee thereof."* 
The attention of the House was again colled to the subject 
' on tbe I9th February, and a committee appointed to 
inquire into it.-j- 

The House of Lords was no less jealous of its privileges 
than the Lower House, for we read in the Weekly Journal of 
3Iarcb 30,1723 : " On Saturday last, one Mr. Read, a printer 
of a Whig journal, out of his abundant zeal to the present 
government, having printed in his said scurrilous paper of 
that day what he calls a list of the conspirators concerned in 
the late plot against bis majesty, unadvisedly and foolishly 
inserted the name of a noble lord, viz., theEarlof Stafibid* 
for which our poor weak brother was taken into the custody 
of the gentleman-usher of the black tod, by order of the 
House of Lords." 

■ " JonniaUi of the Boom of Commons," voL zx. p. 6& 
-t-Ibid.ToLzx.p.148. 
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The execndve and the legislative powers worked together 
ill this worthy conflict. In 1719, Sir LyttletonPowys,oneof 
thejndgesjwritea to Lord Chanoellor Parker: "I declared in 
all my charves in this circuit, as I did the two last terms at 
'Westminster, that the number of base libels and seditious 
papeia is intolerable, and that now a quicker course will be 
taken about them t for that now the government will not 
be so much troubling himself to find out the authors of 
them, but, as often as any such papers are found on the 
tables of coflee-houses, or other news-houses, the master of 
the house shall be answerable for such papers, and shall be 
prosecuted as the publisher of them ; and let him find out 
the author, letter-writers, or printer, and take care at his 
peril what papers he takes in."* And on the 19th June, 
1722, one Thomas Sharp was tried at the Guildhall, 
liOndon, and conricted of printing the supplement to No, 
10 of the Freeholder'^ Joamal. 

. The effect of these prosecutions is apparent in the 
cautious tones of those journalists who sought to keep 
clear of them : — 

" Several changes besides those that are mentioned ere 
talked of at court, but we must not venture to name them 
before they are made, for fear of giving offence." — Weekly 
Jmamal, Dec. 29th, 1722. 

" Whereas, on Saturday last, the 22d of December, 
there was inserted in the Weekly Journal that a gentleman 
of Hertfordshire had presented Dr. St. John with two fine 
original pictures of two reverend clergymen, his relations, 
deceas'd, we think fit to inform the publick that we were 
misinform'd in that account, and therefore make this 
publick acknowledgement, as we shall always think otu> 
selves oblig'd to do in any the like cases." — Ibid. 

The light which hsd been kindled in the Tatler and 

spectator via& now going out, but it still burned feebly in 

the Plebeian of Steele, and the occasional articles of 

* "Fourtli E«Ut«," voL L p. 197, 
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Ad{lis<Hi (now, alas ! no longer friends) in the Old WHg 
of 1719. 

A fresli fire broke out, and " Cato's Letters " blazed 
upon the town. The first of the series (which perhaps 
commanded an attention only second to "Junius's" and 
the "Drapier's Letters") appeared in the London Journal 
of 1720, with a view "to call fot public justice upon the 
wicked managers of the South Sea Scheme." The author 
was John Treocbard, a Somersetshire man, bred to the 
law, but who relinquished his profession, and was appointed 
by William IIL commissioner of the forfeited estates in 
Ireland, and sat for some time as member of parliament 
for Taunton. The scheme of the letters extending to 
other subjects of public interest, Trenchard employed as 
his amanuensis Thomas Gordon, a native of Kircudbngbt^ 
in Scotland, but who had come the road so many of bis 
countrymen were travelling, and was making a struggle for 
life by teaching languages. Being a man of good parts* 
Gordon soon helped to compose, as well as copy, the 
letters; and on the foundation of the British Journal, 
OQ September 22d, 1722, they were transferred to ita 
columns. Trenchard died in 1723, aged fifty-four, and 
Gordon soon afterwards married (as second wife) his widow, 
obtained from Sir Robert Walpole the post of c(Hnmi»- 
sioner of wine licenses, and died in easy circumstancea 
(for, by his marriage, he had obtained the estate which 
Trenchard had inherited from a rich uncle) July 28th, 
1750, aged sixty-six. 

"Cato's Letters" have been since collected into volumes, 
and gone through several editions. They, or some of 
them, were at one time ascribed to Lord Bolingbroke, but 
Gh>rdon declares they were the production of Trenchard 
and bifflself only, and "from any third hand there was no 
assistance whatever." These two writers also brought out 
the Independent Whig in 1710. 
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Not only were King, Lords, Commons, and Judges just 
now of the same mind about the press, but the Grand Jury 
of Middlesex, sitting at Westminaler, July 3d, 1723, goes 
out of its way to hare a blow at it. The British Jownaf 
of June 15lb, 1723 (Ko. 39), having published an article 
deprecatory of charity schools, and not perhaps, over- 
complimentary to the general body of the clergy, the 
gentlemen of the grand jury are borror-stricketi, and, in 
the course of a long presentment, thus break out into 
volleys of indignation. In the article they find "many 
impious, atheistical, and scandalous and false positions, to 
spread abroad and infuse into the minds of his majesty's 
good subjects abominable and villanous notions, tending to 
the prejudice and dishonour of our excellent government 
in Church and State." .... " Blasphemously reflecting 
upon God* and religion in general, scrupulously exposing 
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and tnlducing the great duty of Christian charity, to the 
scandal and offence of all pious and well-disposed Christians, 
hut more particularly vilifying and traducing the meinbers 
of the Church of England," " we therefore present the 
same as a most insolent, malicious, and scandalous lihel, 
to receive such condign punishment as in justice it de- 
serves." Now comes volley the second : " It reflects very 
grossly on the Government and present wise administra- 
tion," and is "a very detestable and criminal suggestion,' 
deserving a very distinguishing notice and reprimand from 
them whose characters are so freely dealt with by such 
mercenary newsmongers." " Mercenary" was thrown in 
at random, we suspect ; it always sounds well, and finishes 
off an abusive period, *' 3dly, We think ourselves bound 
to observe the insolent and reproachful manner in which 
the two Universities are treated," " without any shadow 
of proof, truth, or reason." . . . . " All which we humbly 
conceive are calumnies of such an high and provoking 
nature, as we doubt not you in your wisdom will think 
worthy of due chaBtisemenl." The impeachment rakes up 
a few more hard words and ugly names, and closes with a 
bang. " The false and inodiating (!) scandal cast upon all 
those worthy gentlemen and clergy," which " maliciously 
and falsely avers," &c. &c. ''All which aspersions are 
vile, BcandalouB, and reflecting on their honour, and ought 
to be punished accordingly. We therefore present the 
authors, publishers, and printers of the said libel, and 
particularly the said T. Warner, to be prosecuted as this 
court shall think proper." 

To us, who are accustomed to see the Law wearing a 
sober garb, of dignified bearing and temperate language, 
even when most outraged, it js amusing to see how in 
those times it trusted to violent language, passionate ex- 
clamations, and abusive epithets to create an impression, 
not to say a prejudice, against the accused. 

Bat, if the horror of the grand juty were sublime, we have 
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not far to go for the ridiculouB: — " Last Tuesday ni^bt, 
Mr. Pajne, publisher of a printed paper called the Tru» 
■Briton, was committed to Newgate by the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen for a contempt of the authority of 
that court in Monday's paper, and another before," — Miaf» 
Weekly Journal, August 3d, 1723. 

Contempt of the Court of Aldermen I 

la 1719 died a newspaper celebrity, Thomas Bennett, a 
famous news-crier, described by Dunton as "that loud and 
indefatigable promoter of the Athenian Mercury." He was 
a well-known London character of the time, and a facetious 
epitaph on him is preserved by Timperley in his "Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Printing." 

In 1724, tlie number of newspapers printed in London 
is handed down to us as, daily, 3 ; weekly, 5 ; thrice a 
week, 7 ; thrice a week halfpenny posts, 3 ; in all, 18. 

The characters of these papers are given in a " Complete 
and Private List of Printers, &c. &c., humbly laid before 
the Ixird Viscount Townshend," in this year. Among 
those "well affected to King George," we find the follow- 
ing news-printers: "Buckley, Amen-comer, the worthy 
printer of the Gazette ; Matthew Jenour, Giltspur-street, 
and printer of the J^yin^ Po*i; Leach, Old Bailey, printer 
of the Postman ; Parker, senior, Salisbury-street, printer 
of the Halfpenny Post ; Read, Whitefriars, Pleet-street, 
printer of a halfpenny post and of a weekly journal bearing 
his name; and Wilkihs, Little Britain, printer of the WMte- 
hall Eveming Post* and Whitehall and London Journal." 
In the list of those " said to be high-flyers," we have, 
" Applebee, Fieet-ditch, printer of t\\Q Daily Journal axiA. 
of a weekly journal bearing his name ; Heathcote, Baldwin's- 
gardens, printer of a halfpenny post bearing bis name ; 
James, Little Britain, author and printer of the Postboy ; 

* This, the oldeet newspaper now ezuting (and tliat onlf u ui in' 
corporated portion of the St. Jamtii Ckroaids), was established September 
leth, 1718. 

TOL. I. K 
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Meere, Old Bailey, prmtet of the Dailif I^t and BHHth 
Journal; Mist, Great Carter-street, printer of a scandalous 
weekly journal bearing his name; and Sharp, Ivy-lanei 
printer of the fireeholder's Joumal," The Roman Catholic 
oewS'priDter was " Berrington, Silver-street, in Blooms- 
bury, printer of the Evening Post." 

The Stamp Art of 1714 having, es we have already 
stated, fallen into abeyance, was now recalled into active 
existence by the parliament, which, as usual, placed the 
newspapers in strange company. 

In committee of supply (February Ist, 1724), the 
House votes, for the king's service, duties ou malt, alum, 
cider and perry, newspapers, ale, and beer. The part of 
the vote relating to newspapers runs thus : — 

" Kesolved, that it is ihe opinion of this committee that 
for every sheet of paper on which any journal, mercury, or 
any other newspaper whatsoever shall be printed, there 
shall be paid a duty of one penny sterling, and for every 
half-sheet thereof, the sum of one hairpenny sterling."* 

This resolution appears to have been called for by the 
tricks of some news-printers to evade the duty, by " print- 
ing their news upon paper between the two sizes mentioned 
by the law," and entering them as pamphlets, which only 
paid three shillings on each edition. 

The year 1726 saw the first number of a paper which 
made considerable noise in the political world, and whose 
name is still identified with the history of the time. This 
was the Crqflstnan, which first appeared under the editor- 
ship of Nicholas Amhurst (who assumed the name of 
"Caleb d'Anvers"), assisted by Lord Bolingbroke and 
JPuIteney : the Old Whiff staxted three years earlier, being 
principally written by that Duke of Wharton who has 
proved, in his own shameful career, that a cultivated mind 
and talents of the highest order can exist within and shine 
through the most corrupt of habitations. 

* Jonnuli of th« Hoom of Commcau, toL xi. p. S8T. 
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Poor Aufaunt's Btory is a sad one. It is not the old tale 
•of persecution by the goTemment, but of tlie cruel 
jieglect of friends, of whom, with all his faults, he had 
deserved welL He was a native of Marden, in Kent, 
and, after the first part of his education was completed «t 
Merchant Tajlors' School, he was sent to St John's 
'College, Oxford, from which, for some unexplained mis- 
conduct, he was expelled. He then started the Cr^ttaan 
on the Whig side, and waged a fierce war against Walpole, 
-and it argues well for his independence that he stood out 
against a minister whose tactics were to buy up opposition 
-at any price. He also wrote for the Evenif^ Post in th« 
name of " Philalethes." In the compromise of 1742 
nothing was said of Amhurst : no terms were made for 
him by the party to whom he had been faithful : he was 
Jeft as unprovided for as if the Crafttman had not laid one 
-of the stones that paved the way over which its party 
marched to power. This unexpected, and we may believe 
undeserved neglect, preyed upon his spirits, and he died of 
a broken heart, at Twickenham, April 27, 1742. 

" Poor Amhurst," writes Ralph* (himself a bookseller's 
hack), " after having been the drudge of his party for the 
best part of twenty years together, was as much forgotten 
in the famous compromise of 1742 as if he had never been 
born, and when he died of what is called a broken heart, 
which happened within a few months afterwards, became 
indebted to the charity of his very bookseller for a grave— 
a grave not to be traced now, because then no otherwise 
distinguished than by the freshness of the turf, borrowed 
from the next common to cover it." f 

" His abilities," says Davies, in his " Lord Chesterfield'a 
Characters Reviewed," " were unquestionable ; he had 

* The CaM of Anthon. 

-)■ ".This wortlL7 boobieller nai Mr. Biohard FianUin, of 'BiuBell-ttreet^ 
■Corent-gardeii.'' — Dr. Dbaeb's Esaaga on FtriodiaU PMieatiotu, vol. L 

K 2 
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slmort as much wit, leaming, and variou) knowledge as his 
two partners." This is very doubtful ; but the influence 
the Crt^tman attained to, and the position he held in 
jelation to it, prove that it was from no inconqietenCF^ or 
Want of talent that his two insincere friends excluded him 
from the »weets of office. 

Goldsmith, in his " LUe of Lord BoUngbioke," says ; 
"The Cri^aman, though written with great spirit and 
Bharpness, is now almost forgotten, although, when it was 
published as a weekly paper, it sold much mote rapidly thaa 
the Spectator.*' And we are assnred by Mr. Iiawrence 
(" Life of Fielding") that " its influence was immense, the 
circulation sometimes reaching 10,000 or 13,000." 

In a tract published in 1731, and entitled " Memoirs of 
the Life and Conduct of William Fulteney, Esq.," that 
statesman gets great credit for his tenderness of the freedom 
of the press : " When a design was on foot to wrest the 
liberty of the press out of the hands of the people, with what 
undaunted bravery did Mr. Fulteney step forward and 
place himself in the gap ! He opposed himself singly 
against the united forces of a confederate cabal, who, con- 
scious of their own guilt and unwarrantable proceedings, 
and fearing that they should not succeed, not only dropt 
their intended attempt, but denied that they had ever 
formed any such design." Tliia praise was, as far as we can 
find, but little merited; and in the debate on the right 
-of reporting the parliamen tary proceedings, which took place 
in 1738, Fulteney declared against the practice. 

In a time when all the papers began to be corrupt, per* 
sonal, and scurrilous, it is no wander that we find Miafs 
-Journal again in trouble. On the 19th of June, 1729, 
Robert Knell, compositor, and John Clark, pressman, of 
that paper, were set in the pillory for publishing the number 
for August 24, 1728; and on March 25, 1732, the printers 
and publishers of Fog's Journal were arrested for " defaming 
the memory of King William." But, in 1737, old Mist 
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'* ceased froiB troabling," and departed this life on Septem- 
ber 20, 

Mist's articles must haTe had tome admirers, for we find 
they were reprinted in two volumes : — 

" A Collection of Miscellany Letters, in 2 vols., Selected 
from Mi»f» Weekly Joamal, being Essays, Folitical, Hu- 
mourous, Moral, and Philosophical. Printed by N. Mist, 
and Sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 
Price Six Shillings."— fTecA/y Journal, July 20th, 1723. 

The principal papers of this degenerate age were the 
Crqfltman, Dailjf CovratU, Daily Gazetteer, Brilish Journal, 
London Journal, Old Whiff, Free Briion, and Grub Street 
Journal. 

Of the writers of these JDumals Matthew Concannea 
perhaps stands next to Amhurst, but how differently re- 
warded ! A native of Ireland, bred to the law, he wrote 
for the I>aily Courant, the Britith Journal, and the London 
Journal, till, by the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, he 
received the appointment of Attorney -General of Jamaica, 
or "was sent to administer justice and law," as Warburton 
says, sneeringly, in his note on a passage in the "DuDciadf 

" Tm« to tiie bottom, no Cononneiv creep, 
A oold, loDg-winded natiTe of tha deep." — Book II. v. 299. 

He, however, appears to have filled his post with honour 
for seventeen years, and returned to London wealthy, in 
December, 1748. The change of climate soon brought on 
rapid consumption, which carried him off on the 22d of 
January, 1749. 

John Dennis, the critic, was an occasional writer in the 
Dailff Journal, together with James Moore Smyth, and 
Thomas Cooke, the poet, Smyth was a man of some social 
standing, and of considerable ability. His father had been 
one of the lords commissioners of trade in the reign of 
Queen Annej and he himself bad added the name of Smyth 
to hia own» in ord^r to inherit the estate of his maternal 
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gnodfather. He had also received a liberal education, and 
■whilst at Worcester College, Oxford, he wrote the comedy 
of " The Rival Modes." Being what we should now call 
rather a fast young man, taleuted> witty, and not too scru-^ 
pulous, he joined the Duke of Wharton in writing the 
IngtnsUor, a paper of such Jacobite principles that at last 
no printer would run ihp risk of bringing it out, and he 
thffli joined the Dailjf Journal, in whicl^ in an evil hour, he 
charged Pope with a plagiarism of his '* Biral Modes," — a. 
chaise which was as unjust as it was foolish. The satirist 
of Twickenham flew to his arrows, and shot him through : — 

" Kever ww dasli'd out at one luoky hit 
A. fool io JQ»t > oopy of & wit ; 
So liks that oiitica aaid and oourtien iwor* 
A. irit it wai^ and oall'd the phantom Hou." • 

He died in 1734, at Whister, near laleworth, being at the- 
time of his death in the commission of the peace for 
Middlesex.f 

■ A different destiny was Cooke's, who was a writer for 
the CrqftttTUin and other papers as well as the Daily 
Journal. The son of an inn-keeper, he was born at 
Braintree, in Essex, in 1702 or 1703, and educated at 
Felsted Free Orammar School In 1722 he abandoned 
the Boeotian fogs of Essex, and came up, buoyant with 
ihe hopes of sanguine youth, to seek a fortune by political 
writing, his strong revolutionary priuciptes and unquestion- 
able abilities soon associatiag him with Steele, Tickell, 
Phillips, Dennis, Willstead, and others of that party. He 
wrote, besides his newspaper labours, a good many poems' 
and a few plays — the former are cared for but little now, and 
the latter, although played, were thought of as little at the 
time — but in one of them, the " Battle of the Poets," he 
attacked Pope and Swift, and suffered the usual penalty^ 
being sentenced by Pope to the " Dunciad." He also- 

* Dnnaad. . . t Cbalni«ra'» " BlogmiliiMi DietloiuuT." 
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translated Terence and Cicero, and according to Dr. John- 
son, "lived twenty yean on a tranalation of Plautus, for 
which be was always taking in BubMnptioDS."* Poor 
fellow! this imposture was resorted to to feed his starving 
infe and child, and no doubt silently acquiesced in by the 
jriends who saw through it. On the 20th of December 
1756, poor Cooke breathed his last in abject poverty, in a 
vretcbed house in Lambeth, and his friends were called 
upon for one more subscription — to place his wasted 
remains in the ground. This they did — and more: thej 
anppoirted his wife and daughter for the short remainder 
of their lives, for neither of them long survived him who 
had struggled for them so hard and so long, but so ineffeo* 
toally after all. 

BUnd was a contributor to the DaUy Gazetteer ; the 
High German Doctor, an infamous paper, was written by 
Ooode and Homeck; and the Hyp Doctor by that "a little 
more knave than fool," Orator Henley, under the name of 
Sir Isaac Ratclyffe, of Eibow-lane. Roome, the son of an 
undertaker in Fleet-street, but who became solicitor to the 
Treasury, wrote a satirical paper called Paaguin, in which 
he attacked Pope, with the never-failing result. 

The GrvA Street Joamal (a foho up till No. 418, De- 
cember 29th, 1737, when it took the name of the lAterary 
Courier of Grab Street, and the shape of a large quarto) 
was edited by the Rev. Mr. Russel, and, according to 
Budgell, contributed to by Pope : " The persons thought 

to be at the head of the paper is Mr. R 1, a nonjuring 

clergyman, Mr. P e, and others." (Dec. 1733.) 

The author of the Old Whiff (the offspring of the Duke 
of Wharton) was, at this time, Dr. Chandler, one of tfa« 
very few respectable men then connected with the press. 
He was born at Hungerford, Berkshire, in 169S, and was 
educated for a dissenting minister. In 1706 he was chosen 
minister of a congregation at Peckham, and afterwards at 
* Bonrdl's "Jonnudof «T<niriDtbaEabridM,''ac - 
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the Old Jewry> wben he slso commenced his business aa A 
hookaeller in the Pouluj. He was complimented by the 
uniTersities hoth of Bdinburgh and Glasgow with the 
diploma of a D.D., and elected a member of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies. His death took pUce on May 3d, 
IIQG, and he was buried in Bunhill-fields burial-grouitd. 

Among the news-writers of this time was Eustace Budgell) 
a relation and jprotigi of Addiaon'% who had contributed to 
the Toiler, Speciator,a.ai Guortftan, but who, now hastening 
on rapidly to ruin, lingered to pick up a scanty meal by the 
wayside from party-writing. The son of a clet^yman at 
£xeter, he was born in that city in 1685, and sent to Christ 
■Church, Oxford, to receive his education, on the completion 
of which he removed to the Inner Temple. When Addison 
obtained the appointment of secretary to the Marquis of 
Wliarton, he took Budgell over to Ireland with him as one of 
bis clerks, and there he soon obttuned several lucrative ap- 
pointments, as well as a seat in parliament. But he lost them 
all, and fell into disgrace for satirising the Duke of Bolton 
(who succeeded the Marquis of Wharton); and, to complete 
his ruin, came over to England, invested his money in the 
South Sea scheme, and lost 20,0002. when the bubble 
-burst. He had now to wiite for his bread, and brought 
out the See. Poverty and desperation led to crime; he 
was suspected of forging a clause in the will of Dr. Tindal* 
the deist, by which he was to receive 2,0002. — a clause-' 
which was disputed and upset. Budgell was on the brink 
of destruction, and Pope gave him a gentle push into the 
abyss. Suspecting the poet of having written some un* 
friendly lines in the Grub Street JouTTial, Budgell replied 
in the Bee, when Pope sharply retorted : — 

" Let Budg;ell cli&rga low Qrub-ntreet to my quill, 
And write wlmta'er lie -plimiM— except my tcUl," 

The allusion cut him down. The poor, broken, degraded 
wretch filled his pocket with stones and jumped into 
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the Tliatnes, bis miserable career closing with hia fifty- 
thitd year. 

For the rest, diey were a disreputable lot ; vultures called 
to the trade by the corruption which they scented. 
Amall, an attorney (who commenced politics at the age 
pf twen^, was pilloried in the " Dunciad," and succeeded 
ConcaDnen in the Brituh Journal), wrote the Free Briton, 
under the name of " Francis Walsingham, Esquire." He 
is saidj nay, himself boasted, to have received in four years, 
out of the Treasury, the sum of ten thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds, six shillings and eightpence, for 
abusing every one opposed to Walpole. Still he died in 
debt in 1741, aged twen^-«ix, " He not only wrote for 
hire," ssys Disraeli, in his "Miscellanies of Literature" 
■(Calamities of Authors), "but valued himself on it." 
Proud of the pliancy of his pen, he wrote without remorse 
what his patron was forced to pay for but to disavow." 
The Daily Gazetteer of this time used to be sent through 
the kingdom with a Treasury pass, post-free,* and, in 
1734, Dr. Webster (who wrote the Weekly Mitcellany, 
under the name of "Richard Hooker, of the Inner 
Temple") declares that he was (^red 300/. a-year and 
preferments, if he would change the politics of his paper — • 
an o^r which he magnanimously rejected! (This paper 
was, in 1727, written by R. Bradley, Professor of Botany 
"at the University of Cambridge.) 

The press was, indeed, corrupt again. But what shall 
we say of the government that controlled it ! The Dai^ 
Gazetteer seems to have been the favourite of the govern- 
ment, and absorbed the Free Briton, the Daily Courant, 
and the London Journal, with their staff of mercenaries, 
who wrote according to the following arrangement: "The 
author of the Fi-ee Briton, on Thursdays ; the author of tha 
London Journal, on Saturdays, as usual; the gentlemen of 

* Warlmiton : NotM to the " Dnndad." Book I, ver. 231, 
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the DaUj/ Cottrtmt will choose for tbemBelreB such days art 
may be conventeat to them."* 

A nice coterie, truly, of whose caldron of political 
bubble Warburton Bays, in hia commentary on the " Dun- 
ciad :" " Into this, ss a common sink, was received all ths 
trash which had been before dispersed in several journals, 
and circulated at the public expense of the nation. The 
authors wercjthe same obscene men, though Bometimea 
relieved by occasional essays from statesmen, courtieis, 
bishops, deans, and doctors. The meaner sort were re< 
warded with [money, others with places or benefices, from 
one hundred to a thousand a-year." It appears from the 
report of the Secret Committee for inquiring into the 
conduct of R[obert] Earl of O[rford], Uiat no less than 
50,077t 18«. were paid to authors and printers of news- 
papers, such as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Com Cattera, 
Journals, Qazetteeri, and other political papers, between 
February 10th, 1731, and February 10th, 1741. 

The style of these fellows was in keeping with their 
ebaractftr. They attacked each other by name and in the 
first person, and indulged in the lowest personalities. In 
a discussion which arose in 1735 on the question of the 
Bank Contract, " Caleb d'Anvers " (Amhurst), of the 
Crcifitman, was opposed by " Francis Walsingham " 
(Amall), of the Daily Gaeetteer, and he or one of his 
writers thus commences a personal attack upon one of the 
rival writers: "Remarks upon Mother Oshom's account 
of the Bank Contract About two years ago, this femi- 
nine dotard, through the promptings of her ignorance, with 
the assistance of her venality, was led into the avowal (£ 
doctrines that were perfectly infamous," 8ic. &e. {CrafU' 
man, August 23d, 1735.) And, on the 6th of September, 
the same paper alludes to the editor of the QazetUer as 
" that low tool Walsingham "— " a contemptible fellow who 

• • Pnnpeetai. " 
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is retained on purpose to assert falsehoods, and will either 
disavow or persist in them just as jou" (Sir Robert 
Walpole) " ate pleased to direct and pay him for it," On 
September 10th, the editors of the Dail^ Oasetteer reply- 
on the part of Walpole, denouncing the "authors of the 
Cruftsman" as "grovelling, abandoned, and despicable 
implements of slander." On the dOth of August they had 
published the following paragraph : '■' Whereas a certain 
tall impudent A[ttome]y (eminently distinguished by his- 
villanies in all parts of life), who suborned evidences to 
hang his benefactor that gave him bread when he was not 
able to purchase it, and was told in open court by Lord 
Chief Justice Raymond, in my bearing, that he and his con- 
federates would have been hanged in any other country, is- 
again admitted to be one of the writers of the Crufttman, 
and has last week thrown together a parcel of Billingsgate 
words about Mr. Osborn." Fog's Journal, of July 19th 
in the same year, in a parody on an address of Amall's, 
makes him to say, " We never had any regard to truth ; '" 
that he " was hired," " trimmed in laced livery," and so on. 
And the public, not perceiving the insult to their taste or 
feeling, relished these editor-fights and authDr-baitings as- 
if they had been the finest rhetoric, the subtlest logic, or 
the most convincing reasoning in the world ! And side by 
side with these violent articles were philosophical essays 
and religious reflections, impressing upon the readers, just 
heated and exasperated with political discussion, the beauty 
of Christian charity, piety, and meekness, such as — " Of 
the Divine Providence" {GnA Street Journal, August 
14th, 1732); "On the Lord's Supper" {Weekly Macellany,. 
August 16th, 1732) ; "A Defence of the late Book on the 
Sacrament" [Independeni London Journal, August 9th,. 
1732) ; " On Evenness of Temper" {London Journal, Sep- 
tember 13th, 1732), &c. &c. 

The Crafiaman was the paper of which Horace Walpole 
has written,jD a letter to Sir Horace Mann, that he wasi 
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Rssured ty Franklin, the printer, " that Lord Bath never 
wrote a Vn^ttman himself; only gave hints for them ; yet 
great part of his reputation wtu built upon these papers." 
In these days such writings would be more likely to lose 
than to gain a reputation. Was the article we have quoted 
a "hint" of Fulteney or the language of the "lordly 
Boliii^roke V It must have been the opposing papers of 
whiclLthe former wrote (1731): "There has been more 
Billii^sgate stuff uttered Jrom the preM wilhin these two 
monihs than ever was known befora," 

Faction blinded justice, and what was fair argument in 
the D^y Gazetteer was seditious libel in the columns of 
the Craftsman. Franklin, the printer, was always in 
trouble, and on May 13th, 1738, we find that " Henry 
Haines was sentenced to pay a fine of 200/L, to sufier two 
years' imprisonment, and to find security for his good be- 
haviour for seven years, for printing the Cri^sman." 

We are let into a view of the press in 1731 by the pro- 
spectus of the Gentleman's Mt^azine, which says ; " News- 
papers are of late so multiplied as to render it impossible, 
unless a man makes it his buBioess, to consult them alL 
Upon calculating the number of newspapers it is found 
that {besides divers teritlen accounts) no less than two 
hundred half-sheets per month are thrown upon the press 
only in Ijondon, and about as many printed elsewhere in 
the three kingdoms ; so that they are become the chief 
channels of amusement and intelligence." 

In the " Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street " (page 
16) in 1737, it is stated that there are four evening post 
newspapers, " not to mention penny and halfpenny posts," 

Whilst the government was arresting the writers and 
printers of Mist's Journal, there was one working steadily 
upon that paper and furnishing it with articles, who appears 
to have escaped its TJgilance. But the danger he avoided 
in that capacity he fell into when working on his own ac- 
count, and in Maxch, 1727, Edward Cave, printer^ was 
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committed to tlie custody of the serjeant-at-arms for writings 
news-letters containing an account of the proceedings of 
parliament. Whether it was Cave who furnished the good 
people of Exeter with a report of parliamentary doings, 
and against which we have alre^y seen a crusade pro- 
claimed, we cannot say (the Otowce«/er/o«r»M? was' certainly, 
prosecuted in 1728 for reports furnished by him) ; but it 
appears certain that he took advantage of a situation which 
he held in the Post-office to procure news from the pro- 
vinces, which he sold to the Loudon papers for a guinea a 
week. His connexion with the press, destined to infuse 
an entirely new element into it, and to elevate it into some- 
thing more than an oi^an of gossip or a vehicle of abuse, 
was accidental. He was the son of a shoemaker in War- 
wickshire, and was bom at Newton, in that county, on 
February the 29th, 1691, and admitted into Rugby School, 
falling nnder the care of the Rev. Mr. Holyock, who was 
in great repute for his training powers. He soon appre- 
ciated the abilities -of young Cave, and befriended him till 
some unfortunate escapade was fathered upon the poor 
scholar, and he fell into disgrace and under a system of 
persecution that at last drove him from the school. He 
got employmCTit nnder a collector of excise, but the wife 
of the collector, taking it into her head that she could 
make him useful in the domestic work of the house— an 
opinion with which young Cave could not agree — they 
parted, and our adventurer came up to Loudon to seek his 
fortune. He did not 6ud it in the first place he obtained, 
which was with a timber-merchant on Bankside, but he 
got at length apprenticed to Mr. Collins, a printer : the 
steel bad flown to the magnet at last. In this congenial 
pursuit he soon made such progress that Mr. Collins 
despatched him to Norwich to superintend a printing-office 
and bring out a weekly paper, and in the latter duty he 
gained considerable local distinction. He married a widow 
before he was out of his time, and, his articles expiring 
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lifter he had lost his muter, he worked for iom« timv 
for Barber, a high Tory printer. By hia wife's influ- 
ence he obtained a clerkship in the Post-office, and was 
-advanced to the office of clerk of xhe franks, in which* 
through too great an exactitude, he gave ofieoce to thq 
Duchess of Marlborough by stopping a frank, and was cited 
before the House of Commons to answer for a breach of 
privilege. He was further accused of opening letters for 
the purpose of detecting any abuse of the frank system, 
■and finally dismissed from his situation. 

He now purchased a press, and started as printer on his 
own account in that grim old gateway which strides across 
and frowns down upon Saint John's-lane, Clerkenwell, and 
which, after guarding the hospital of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, came in its old age to be the cradie of the 
Gentleman't Maffozine,* which Cave first conceived and 
printed here on January 1st, 1731. News was so promi- 
nent a feature in the Gentlemaa'g Magazine, that it would 
have behoved us to notice it here even had it not been that 
a system of parliamentary reporlinff wbs vigorously set on 
foot and daringly practised by it for some years, and un- 
questionably laid the foundation for the present publicity 
-of the doings of our rulers, which, instead of shaking, as it 
was once feared that it would, has without doubt increased 
the stability of our constitution. We have seen, in differ- 
ent stages of our history, how jealously parliament veiled 
its proceedings from the profane gaze, yet how often its 
Tigilance was at fault. The history of parliamentary re- 
porting is a history of persevering, almost obstinate, effort 
(III one side, and of fierce and vindictive opposition on the 
other. 

Sir Simmonds d'Ewes is supposed to have been the first 
parliamentary reporter, and he has bequeathed to us a 
journal of Elizabeth's parliaments. The session of 1621 was 

* The title-pa{^ of the fint volume states that it ia "collected cHefl^ 
-from the pubUo pikp«n." . 
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also reported irom a membet's notes, and Cnfr^!|St]^edingB 
of the parliaments of James I. and James II. are preserred 
in the Commons' Journals. Rushworth and Gray after- 
wards ventured to collect accounts of what transpired in 
parliament (but they were little more than lists of the 
votes), and the debates in the early part of the civil wan, 
althotigh of doubtful accuracy, were recorded. Occasion- 
ally, during the reign of William III., some member, more 
honest or more conceited than the others, would send a copy 
of his speech to the newspapers (for which they generally 
^t into trouble), and, in the time of Queen Anne, Abel 
Bowyer published monthly a pamphlet called " The Poli- 
tical State," which was an outline of tbe debates in parlia- 
ment ; and, in the following reign of George I., one or two 
.Mf/onca/Jie^^« professed to give reports of the speeches 
in parliament. But all these attempts sank into insigni- 
ficance before the systematic proceedings of Edward Cave 
in 1736, which are thus described by Sir John Hawkins, 
who, having no selfish purpose to serve, may be taken as 
an authority in this case : " Taking with him a friend or two, 
he found means to procure for them and himself admission 
into the gallery of the House of Commons, or to some con- 
cealed station in the other House, and then they prirately 
took down notes of the several speeches, and the general 
tendency and substance of the arguments. Thus furnished. 
Cave and his associates would adjourn to a neighbouring 
tavern and compare and adjust their notes, by means 
whereof, and the help of their memories, they became 
enabled to fix at least the substance of what they had lately 
heard and remarked. Tbe reducing this crude matter into 
form was the work of a future day and an abler hand — 
-Guthrie the historian, whom Cave retained fur the purpose." 
These reports were tacitly sanctioned for two years, when 
the House of Commons, at the cry of its Speaker, Onslow, 
.suddenly awoke to tbe horrors of its situation. " You will 
have,'" cried Sir Thomas Winnington, with his hair on end. 
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in the debate upon them on the 13th of April, 1738*— 
" yon will have every word that is spoken here by gentle- 
men misrepresented by fellows who thrust themselves 
into our gallery: you will have the speeches of the 
House every day printed, even during your session, and 
toe shall be looked upon at the moat contemptible aaaembly 
on the face of the earth .'" Winnlngton, in the excess of 
his wrath, has recourse to snch equivocal expression that 
be may appear to have thought the speeches, if made 
public, would bring the House into contempt Perhaps 
they would, though it was not what he meant to say. Sir 
William Young, on the same side, " earnestly implored the 
House to put it down;" Sir W. Pnlteney, who has been 
held up as a friend of the press, spoke on this occasion 
as follows: — *' To print or publish the speeches of gen- 
tlemen in this House, even though they were not mis- 
represented, looks very like making them accountable 
without doors for what they say within. Besides, Sir, 
we know very well that no man can be so guarded in 
his expressions as to wish to see everything he says in 
thb House in print. I remember the time when this 
House was so jealous — so cautious of doing anything 
that might look like an appeal to their constituents, that 
not even the votes were printed without leave. A gentle- 
man, every day, rose in his place, and desired the chair to 
ask leave of the House that their votes for that day should 
be printed. How the custom came to be dropped, I cannot 
so well account for; but I think it high time for us to 
prevent any farther encroachment upon our privileges, and 
I hope gentlemen will enter into a proper resolution for 
this purpose.** Sir Robert Walpole expresses similar 
opinions; and there was only one member in that august 

• The 20Ui ia iHe date given I17 Timperlsy; but thii ii a miitaks, 
U, on refening to the " Joumala of theHouMof CommonB," ws find that. 
Id eoiuequenae of the Uluesa of llie Speaker, Uie Houm did not dt on 
thet day. In the " Parliamentaiy History' it ia given as above. 
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assembly daring enough to utter bd heterodox opinion. 
" I don't know," cried Sir Willinni Wyndham boldly, '* but 
what the people hare a right to know what their represen- 
tatives are doing."'!' But the result was a resolution in 
the same terms as hnd been carried ten years before :— 

" Resolved, — That it is an high indignity to, and a noto- 
rious breach of the privileges of this House, for any news- 
writer, in letters. or other papers (as minutes, or under any 
other denomination), or for any printer or any publisher of 
any printed newspaper of any denomination, to presume to 
insert in the said letters or papers, or to give therein any 
account of the debates or other proceedings of this House, 
or any committee thereof, as well during the recess as the 
sitting of Parliament; and that this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against aijy and all such offenders." 
Up to the passing of this resolution. Cave had merely 
given, is reporting the debates, the first and last letters of 
the speaker's name ; but, this being voted a breach of 
privilege, he had recourse to an ingenious plan for carrying 
on the reports, and in the GetUieman'a Mi^aame of June, 
1738, they began to appear in " Ad Appendix to Captain 
Ijemuel Gulliver's Account of the famous Empire of LilU- 
put," under the guise of " Debates in the Senate of Great 
Lilliput." The dukes were "Natdacs,'''the lords "Hutgoes," 
and the commons " Clinahs;" and the letters in their 
respective names being transposed or slightly disarranged, 
the Duke of Bedford appeared in the transparent disguise 
of " the Nardac Befdort," Lord Talbot, " the Hurgo 
Toblat," Walpole " Sir Rubs. Walelup," Lyttleton "Lel- 
tyitno," Bathurst " Brustath," Pox " Feauks," Wynn 
" Ooyn," &c. &c. In this style <mly did the proceedings of 
the British Parliament reach the knowledge of its consd- 
tuents till 1752, when Cave (who, for further security, had 
printed in his nephew's name] resumed hia former system 

• RidiMnnitBty Eirtorjr of Enj^d, toL x, 1788, pp. 800— SIX. 
TOL.I. h 
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of giring the outside letters of the name, suppljing the 
place of the test with asterisks. 

The debates growing in importaace, Cave dismissed 
Guthrie as no longer equal to the task, and put in bis 
place his valuable labourer on the Magazine, Dr. Johnso|ir 
who was theu a young man of thirty. The Doctor began 
his task on the 19th November, 1740, and the way he 
went about it he described to Mr. Nichols : it was " to fix 
upon a speaker's name, then to make an ailment for hinir 
and cot^ure up an answer." Sir John Hawkins reports 
that at a dinner given by Foote, at which Wedderbume, 
Dr. Francis, Chetwyn, Murphy, and others were present. 
Dr. Johnson declared : " I never "waa ia the gallery of the 
House of Commons but once. Cave bad interest with the 
doorkeepers ; he and the persons employed under him got 
admittance, they brought away the subjects of diacussion,. 
the names of the speakers, the side they took, and the 
order in which they rose, together with notes of the various 
aliments adduced in the course of the debate. The whole- 
was afterwards communicated to me, and I composed the 
speeches in the form they now have in the parliamentary 
debates." But when he was balancing his accounts with 
the world before he left it, this fraud was a heavy item in 
the account. On the 7th December, 1784, only six days 
before his death, the good doctor told Mr. Nichols that 
'* the only part of his writings that gave him any compuac- 
tion was his account of the debates in the Gentleman's- 
Megasine, but that at the time he wrote them he did not 
think he was imposing upon the world." Mr. Nichols also 
states that he frequently Wrote three columns of these 
debates within the hour, and once vrrot« ten pages between' 
noon and early in the evening. When Dr. Johnson relin*. 
quished the post, February 23d, 1743, Dr. Hawksworth, 
^e successful student of his style, was appointed to it. 

The House of Lords at length took cognisance of Cave's 
proc^pdingsj and on April 3d^ 1747, he and Thomas Astley, 
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printer of the London Magazine, in which bis plan had been 
copied, were ordered into the custody of the usher of the 
black rod, " complaint haviog been made against them for 
printing in their respective magazines an account of the 
trial of Simon, Lord Lovat," and after undergoing sereral 
examinations, they received a reprimand, and were " dis- 
charged from custody on paying the fees, begging pardon 
of the House, and promising never to offend in like manner 
again." 

In the report of the committee appointed to examine 
them, brought up by Lord Brsymond on the 30th April, 
Cave does not cut a very heroic figure, and makes some 
answers and statements which rather startle us as being 
inconsistent with, or directly contrary to, the fact ; but we 
suspect he made some mental reservation satisfactory to 
his conscience. He printed the report, he says, "inadvert- 
ently ; he was very sorry for having offended ; he published 
tile said account from a printed paper which was left at his 
house, but he does not know from whom it came," On 
being asked if he had not been in the habit of publishing 
the proceedings of the House, he said : " He had left off 
the debates ; be had not published any debates of this 
House above these twelve months ; that there was a speech 
or two of the other House put in at the latter end of last 
year," The next is very like a lubberly schoolboy's plea; 
"He was extremely sorry for it: it was a great presumption, 
but he was led into it by custom and the practice of other 
people." In explanation of his system, he says : " He got 
into the House and heard them, and made use of a black-: 
lead pencil, and only took notes of some remarkable pas- 
sages, and from his memory he put them together himself. , . 
Sometimes he had speeches sent him by the members them* 
selves, and has had assistance from some members who have 
taken notes of other members' speeches. . . , He never had 
any person whom he kept in pay to make speeches /or him."> 

Notwithstanding, his penitence and his promise, Cave 
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resumed, in 1752, his publication of the debates, altbough 
in a conciser form and in a letter prefaced thus: "The. 

following heads of speeches in the H of C were 

giveQ me by a gentleman who is of opinion that members 
of parliament are accountable to their constituents for what 
they say as well as what they do in their legislative capacity; 
that no honest man who is entrusted with the liberties and 
purses of the people will ever be unwilling, to have his 
whole conduct laid before those who so entrusted him 
without disguise ; that if every gentleman acted upon this 
}ust, this honourable, this constitutional principle, the 
electors themselves only would be to blame if they re- 
elected a person guilty of a breach of so important a trust." 
The anonymous and probably imuginary gentleman who 
entertains these high-minded sentiments, accompanies his 
report with this introduction : " I send you a speech in 
the committee of supply. You may be assured they are 
really genuine, and not such an imposition upon the speak- 
ers and the public as some that have appeared in other 
monthly collections." 

Cave had fought the good fight and gained the victory, 
for although the parliament occasionally growled at the 
printers of its debates it could never stop them, and to 
Cave we are indebted for the right (not yet acknowledged 
openly, but tacitly conceded) which he won for us by his 
indomitable courage, his steady perseverance, his earnest 
resolution, and his untiring industry — the right of knowing 
how far our representatives act up to their promises and 
their principles. He was, as he deserved to be, well re- 
warded. Although he had many imitators, the GentletHan't 
Magazine kept the lead and made his fortune. He turned 
his wealth to good account, fostering and encouraging 
obscure merit, and died on the lOth January, 1754, not 
long surviving his wife, whose decease had brought on a 
mental depression which perhaps hastened his end.* 
, ' Johnson's "Ufe of Ckvo." 
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- The debates, as manufactured by Dr. Johnson, long 
passed current aa the verba ipsa of tbe members ; and, 
indeed, chiefly were those honourable gentlemen indebted 
to the worthy Doctor for the ornaments and polish which 
he pat upon their speeches, and the cunning strokes of logic 
and beantifu) flowers of rhetoric of which they were inca- 
pable, but for which they got credit by Ms means. Voltaire 
is said to have put dowu the debates with the exclamation, 
"The eloquence of Greece and Borne is revived in the 
British senate !"* If so, Dr. Johnson was the conjuror 
who revived it. Fielding saw through the trick. " Even 
among the modems," he says, in his "Jonathan Wild," 
" famous as they are for elocution, it may^be doubted 
whether those inimitable harangues, published in the 
monthly magazines, came literally from the mouths of the 
Hurgoes, Ac, as they are there inserted, or whether we may 
not rather suppose some historian of great eloquence hath 
borrowed the matter only, and adorned it with those rheto- 
rical flowers for which many of the said Hurgoes are not so 
extremely eminent." 

It was a great power that Johnson wielded, for be man- 
aged to hare it all his own way, or, as he himself expressed 
it, " took care the Whig dogb should never have the beat of 
the argument !" 

The London Magazine, the Universal Magazine, Martin's 
Miscellany, the European Magazine, and a host of others, 
modelled upon Cave's, gave up, like his, some eight pages, 
of two columns each, every month to news, so that they 
may be considered in the light of monthly newspapers, in 
which light the government at one Ume viewed them, and 
unsuccessfully attempted to impose the newspaper stamp 
upon them ; in fact, the Univeraal Magazine, giving a list 
of its departments (which extends to twenty-seven and 
ends with an " &c."), places "News" at its bead ; and they 
all contain " an Historical Register of Foreign and 
* Hawldiu'* " Iiitb of Johnun." 
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Dotnestick Intelligence," " NewB from the Plantations in 
Amen ca," " Births, MRiriages, and Deaths," Promotions in 
the Army and Navy, Ecclesiastical Preferments, CU)Tein- 

ment Despatches, " Persons declared B pts," Prices of 

the Funds, Market Reports, Lists of the Performances at 
the Theatres, and, in fact, all the essential features of a 
newspaper. 

In 1739, a prosecudon was set on foot bj the East India 
Company against Matthew Jenour of the DaiU/ AdvertUer, 
for a libel which appeared on October the 8th, accnsing a 
director of raising the price of green tea by speculation. 
'The question at law was raised and ai^ed, whether the 
Company could prosecute him in its corporate capacity ; bnt 
it was ruled in the King's Bench in Michaelmas Term, 
1740, against Jenour, and from that day corporate bodies 
have assumed the right which he disputed with it.* 

* BamewaQ and iUdetMii'a Beporta of Cuob, ko, toL t. p. 50ft 
ICodem Raporb, toL tu. p. MO. 
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CHAPTER X. 



I, Am THI PAFKR* IT OALLID f OKTH— BKBBT mLSIKO— TBI 
"OHAKPIOk" — THl "IRHB PilBKW," i»D "JiOOaMM" JOVRVAI.'' — 

nMLsnx^B aEnoHH or laa nwB-wBtnaa—DnTAxpn) FArns— 

nauiiso An> hib Asauujira — a iPioiMix or thiis socKaiutT-- 

(WILLUIC OUIHBH AMD lAHU BALFH — FBOSICUTIOV Or TBI " NATIOVAI: 

jonaiiAi,'' — A nw oiLisBiina or ihs fbms— dr. jobvbok and thi 
anrepAnBci — mm dooiob a ncwsrAmt Dxnixn. 

-Whilst the reporters h&i been struggling to get into the 
House of Commons, with the pertinacity and ultimate 
success which we have described, the swarm of political 
writers were thrown into commodon hy erents which were 
crowding on and plots which were thickening. The young 
Pretender had raised the standard of inBuirection, and 
^rown a plentifol supply of food to their hungry pens; 
but now, pushing them good-naturedly aside, there strides 
forward a doughty champion of the house of Hanover, who 
-flings before the public sheet after sheet of remonstrance 
or argument, and over his adversaries a heap of ridicule and 
-sarcasm. The people were not overmuch attached to the 
German rule ; the Highlanders were marching on &om 
'SOccesa to success ; and, for a brief period, the second 
' restoration of the Stuarts seemed not so unlikely an event 
after all. It was at this crisis that the playwright turned 
politician, and by turns grave and gay, laughing and moral- 
ising, but always studiously disclaiming partisanship, Hinry 
FiELDOro takes his place in the ranks of the newspaper 
writers. At an earlier period (in 1739) he had been part 
^iroprietor and writer of the Cfuanpim — a thrice-a-week 
t«ssay-pBper, which he wrote conjointly with James Ralph 
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(a poor mercenary), nnder tbe name of " Captain Hercules 
Vinegar." To the Champion was attached a supplement, 
called an " Index to the Times," which contained the" 
current news of the day, and was compiled hy Ralph, who 
assumed the name of " Lilbume." As the time approached 
when Fielding was to be called to the Bar, he gradually 
withdrew &om the Champion, and had nothing to do with 
the periodical press till the Whig cause staggered under the 
heavy blows it was sustaining from the Jacobites, when he 
rushed to the rescue with the TVue Patriot, the first number 
of which came out on the 5th of November, 1745. In his 
opening address he gives ua a picture of the newspaper 
press at that timcj which, taken with all due allowance^ is 
not very flattering : — 

" In strict obedience to the sovereign powet (fashion), 
being informed by my bookseller, a man of great sagacity 
in his business, that Jiobody at present reads anything but 
' newspapers, I have determined to conform myself to the 
reigning taste. The number, indeed, of these writers at 
first a little staggered us both, but upon perusal of their 
works, I fancied I had discovered a little impeirfection in 
them all, which somewhat diminished the force of this 

objection The first little imperfection in these 

writings is that there is scarce a syllable of truth in any 
of them. If this be admitted to be a fault, it requires no 
other evidence than themselves and the perpetual contra- 
dictions which occur, not only on comparing one with the 
other, but the same author with himself on different days. 
Secondly, there is no sense in them. To prove this, like- 
wise, I appeal to their works. Thirdly, there is in reality 
. NOTHING in them at all. And this aJso must be allowed 
by their readers, if paragraphs which contain neither wit 
nor humour, nor sense, nor the least importance, may be 
properly said to contain nothing. Such are the arrival of 
my Lord — — with a great equipage; the marriage of Miss 
■ > ^3''^°^ beauty and merit ; and the death of Mr. , 
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Who was never heard of in his life, &c. Sec Nor will this 
appear strange if we consider who are the authors of such 
tracts — namely, the journeymen of booksellers, of whom, I 
believe, much the same may be truly predicated as of these 
their productions. But the encouragement with which 
these lucubrations are read may seem more strange and 
more difficult to be accounted for. And here I cannot 
agree with my bookseller, that their eminent badheas re- 
commends them. The true reason is, I believe, simply th« 
same which I once heard an economist assign for the con- 
tent and satisfaction with which his family drank water- 
cider — viz., because they could procure no better liquor. 
Indeed, I make no doubt but that the understanding as well 

-83 the palate, though it may out of necessity swallow the 
worse, will in general prefer the better." 

Fielding was, we dare say, not very far out after all in 
his estimate ; for the newspaper press, which we have seen 
gradually corrupted by Walpole, was recruited, as its more 
powerful members were bought o^ from ^e tanks of an 
irregular squad ; and for the last few years the unstamped 
papers had been rapidly increasing, and were openly hawked 

. about in defiance of the law, whilst the regular pnpers were 
being amalgamated or entirely ^scontinued. Indeed, it 
had been found necessary in 1743 to insert a clause into 
the 16th George II., cap. 26, declaring that, "whereaa 

- great numbers of newspapers, pamphlets, and other papers 
subject and liable to the stamp duties, hut not being 
stamped, were daily sold, hawked, carried about, uttered, 

-and exposed for s^ by divers obscure persons who have 
no known or settled habitation, it is enacted that all hawkers 
of unstamped newspapers may be seized by any person, and 
taken before a justice of the peace, who may commit them 
to gaol for three months," A reward of twenty sbillinga 
was also offered to the informer who might secure a 
conviction. 

The Ihie Patriot, coming at such a time, among such 
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■competitoia, front a vigorous writer who threw himself 
heart and bouI into the cause — not hastily taken np, but 
one to which he had all along been warmly attached—we 
«a7 the TVue Patriot, written by snch a man and in audi 
a manner, could not fail of concentrating the distracted 
atteotion of the nation. The affrighted citizens read it for 
-comfort and reassurance, and had more confidence in its 
arguments than in the camp at JE'inchley. The hesitating 
Jacobites were dismayed by the tone of ridicule with which 
it spoke of their cause ; and when the final blow crushed 
them to the ground and drove the young Pretender a fugi- 
tive from the 6eld of Culloden, its merciless satire did 
juore to exUnguish all feelings of sympathy with the broken 
party than the savage butcheries of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, or the cold-blooded atrocities of the law — which, in 
iaot,. bnt for Fielding's more destructive sarcasm, might 
liave had just the opposite effect. 

The paper continued until April 15th, 1746 ; and in the 
following year, " to discredit the shattered remnant of an 
unsuccesBful party," aa Sir Walter Scott says in his " Life 
of Fielding," by covering it with ridicule and holding it 
nf to nati(mal contempt, he conceived and brought out, 
with the encouragement, as it is thought, of the govern- 
ment, the JacoUte Journal, which was commenced in 
December, 1747, as the production of "John Trottplaid, 
Csq.," and bore the representation of Mr. and Mrs. Trott- 
plaid; the former wearing a plaid waistcoat, and the latter 
a plaid petticoat, and both lustilj huzzaing, whilst a Jeauit 
is assiduously calling their attention to a copy of the I^m- 
don Evening Pott. The first number presents us with 
another unfavourable view of the contemporary press : — ' 

" If ever there was a time when a weekly writer mig^t 
.venture to appear, it is the present; for few readers will 
imagine it presumption to enter the lists againet those 
vorka of his contemporaries which are now known by the 
name of newspapers, since his talents must be very indif- 
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•fereiit if be is not capable of shining among a set of such 
dart planets." 

And the affectation of printing so many words in italics, 
without any rule or reason, and expressing only the first 
and last letters of otbers, of which we sfaall give some ex- 
amples presently, were not lost upon the watchful satirist, 
who thus whimsically imitates it: — 

" In this dress I intend to abuse the • • • and the • • •; 
I intend to lash not only the m — atry, but every man who 
Aatk any p— ce or p — ns — n from the g — ^vemm — t, or 
who is entrusted with at^ degree oi power or trtat under 
it, let his r— nk be ever so ftigh, or his ch — r — cter never so 
ffood. For tbis purpose I have provided myself with a vait 
quanti^ of ItaUan letter, and asterisks of all sorts. And 
as for all the words which I embowel, or ratber enoowel, I 
will never so mangle tiiem but they shall be as well known 
«s if they retained every vowel in them. This I promise 
-myself, that when I have any meaning tbey shall under- 
stand it." 

The unacrnpulous tribe of writers whom be attacked and 
ridiculed in these papers caught up the only weapons they 
rCould wield — icunility aqd abuse, — and attacked him with 
the fury of the intellectual pigmies that tbey were. Old 
England, or the Conatitattonal Joumal^a. weekly paper in 
opposition, principally written by Guthrie, but to which 
liord Chesterfield was an occasional contributor— gives os, 
on the 3d of March, an average sample of the language in 
which they replied, describing Fielding as " a needy va- 
grant who long hunted after fortunes, scored deep at taverns, 
abused bis baiefactots iu the administration of public affairs, 
&om the state to the sti^e ; baekneyed for booksellers and 
newspapers ; lampooned the virtuous i ridiculed all the 
inferior clei^ in the dry, unnatural character of Parson 
Adams ; related the adventures of footmen, and wrote the 
Jives of thief-catchers ; bilked every lodging for ten years 
bwether, and every alehouse ani every chandler's shop in 
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ererj neighbourhood; defrauded and reviled all his a.ti' 
quaintancea, and meetmg and possessing universal infamy 
and contempt." 

Fielding might indeed be well content with this character 
from men who thought Farson Adanu "dry and unnatural;^ 
well might he smile at being colled a bookseller's and new&<- 
paper hack by such writers as Guthrie and his fellows. 

The government formed a better estimate, and one which 
was not disappointed by the way in which he fulfilled his 
duties as a magistrate for Middlesex and Westminster, — an 
o£Sfie which they conferred npon him at the earnest solici- 
tation of his old schoolfellow and fuihfuL friend George 
Lyttleton, now a lord of the Treasury. Of course this 
appointment, which, if it had been given in reward for 
his services (which it undoubtedly was not), would have 
been a very inadequate one, gave an opportunity for the 
ungenerous remarks of his enemies of Grub-street; but 
-the manner in which he performed his duties, driving cor- 
ruption from the bench and putting justice in its place> 
remains recorded as a noble reply to their calumnies. The 
appointment took place at the close of the year 1748, the 
Jacobite Journal having ceased in November of that year, 
from a conviction of its conductors that the Jacobite cause 
was entirely disarmed by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Old England exulted over the decease of Mr. Trottplaid 
in a scurrilous epitaph, which thus opens with a spiteful 
and personal attack : — 

" Beneath this stona 

Uei Trottplaid John, 
His laogth of cMa and nOH i 

HU craz; brain, 

Unhurn'roiiB vein 
In verae and eks in proae." ■ 

William Guthrie, the principal writer of Old England, is 
the same man who afterwards, as we have already seen^ 

• (M Eiiglaad, or At Broad-Smom JounuU, Ifovember 2lHh, 1748. 
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tnaile up the "Parliamentary Debates" for Ca»e. Aneedy 
Scotchman, sent forth from Aberdeen to seek a living from 
tbe world of letters, he fell into the hands of the book- 
sellers, who plucked him and sold his feathers. A pub- 
lisher's drudge, besides having to do with many of the 
newspapers, he wrote several works to order, amongst 
others, a history of England, which iiuhody ever reads, 
and a geographical grammar, which was at the time thought 
a work of merit, but is of course now obsolete. He died 
in 1769, in tbe sixty-eighth year of his age. Sir John 
Willes, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was 
suspected to have written the attack on Murray (afterwards 
Lord Manseeld) in Old England of December 27th, 1746. 
A hireling confederate of Fielding's — certainly in the 
Champion, and probably in hia other papers — was James 
Balph, formerly a schoolmaster at Philadelphia, hut who 
came to London about 1729, and embarked as a party 
writer with a capital of considerable talent. Unfortunately, 
it was about the only capital he possessed ; of money he 
had little, and of principle less ; and he tossed about on 
the troubled sea of politics, as all have done who have 
ventured upon it with only talent for their ballast, and got 
cast here and there with every change of the political 
current. Ralph, who aspired to the title of historian, and 
wrote a forgotten history of England, also tried, with the 
versatility to which hard necessity occasionally droye him, 
what he could make out of the stage, and wrote some plays 
and a poem, which elevated him to a place in the " Dun- 
ciad," in a note to which he is described as a low and 
illiterate writer. This was not true ; for he was certainly 
a Latin, French, and Italian scholar. His connexion with 
the stage brought him into the acquaintance of Fielding, 
and they went to work together at the Champion. Poor 
Halph (who wrote the pitiful " Case of Authors") was, like 
most of his contemporary labourers, well acquainted with 
poverty and want, and Mr. NichoU has preserved some of 
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liu ciiei for bread in the ninth volume <^ the *' TAletaiy 
Anecdoteg." " I am now really at mj laat resource till my 
play is finished^" he writes at last, in the accents of despair, 
*' and, unless you can relieve me, both that and X shall die 
together," Buhb Dodington took him up, and in his 
service he brought out the Remembrancer — an organ of the 
Dodington section of the Leicester Houee party, which 
received a gentle check from the government in 1749 : — 

" November 24fA.— Earl of Middlesex and Mr. Ralph 
were with me to acquaint me that the printer and publisher 
of the Hemembrancer was taken up for his paper of last 
Saturday, the 18th instant, but that the messenger used 
them with uncommon civility, touched none of tbeir 
papers, presses, or effects, and took their words for their 
surrendering themselves the next momiag."* 

We are afterwards told that the Prince of Wales agrees 
to indemnify them against all loss or damage. 

Dodington, though he speaktf of him as " honest Mr. 
Balph," admits that he was ''ready to be hired to any 
cause." Poor fellow ! life was sweet and bread was dearr 
and the highestbiddeibadhim; but In 1762 the politicians 
and the booksellers lost their drudge for death outbid 
them all. 

We have given Fielding's pu'ody of a newspaper article. 
Compare it with an original or two : — "Towards the close 

of the last sesBion, the F 1 L d of the T y was 

mimnff. In a day or two it came out that his G e waa 

gone down to the sea coast with Miss N — ' — y P— — s, to 
attend her on board a vessel for France. About the end 
of March an express arrived at Dover, ordering one of the 

packets to be got ready for the Confidential S y of the 

T y. He came in the evening and embarked for Calais. 

Various were the speculations of the people of Dover on 
the purport of this embassy at such a busy time. Lo ! the 

Secretary returned with his errand. Miss N| j P— — » 

' Diary of Bnbb Dodiugtou. . 
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in his hand. On Wednesday the 14th April his 6 — ■■& 

attended Mrs, H w, commonly called Misa N y 

F s, to Ranelagh, and the Saturday following, he intro- 
duced her to the Open, and sat behind her in waiting. It 

is only the prerogative of a F — — t M r to appear with 

his mistress in public, and to show her more respect than 
he ever showed hiawife," — Political Begitier, May, 1758. 

In tbe November number the Duke of Grafton is agaim 
attacked in somewhat similar style : — 

" Ig.— Who made you P e M r ? 

" A. — Some little asaoraoce and a great deal of b gb 

mterest." And so on. 

Now for an italicised article : — 

*' The French, it seems, despairing of Carrying their 
Point by Intamatiofis, have recurred to their old Method of 
7%reaiemag, and, by their proper Herald the Atatterdam 
Gazette, menace us with Ughmff Barks, fiat-bottom' d Boats, 
Troops on the Coast, or, in their ovm Phrase, nothing less 
than a Descent upon England, In this Situation, the first 
Tbingtobedoueis to enquire into the •Sts/e of our Militia, 
more especially in the Maritime CourUiea, and if there be 
am/ in which the Militia is not raised pursuant to the 
Laws for that Purpose, to enquire strictly into the Cause; 
in which we presume that we point at nothing but what is 
Jwst, and that Statutes are made to be obeyed, as the- 
Ewcise and Customs are levied in one County, as well as in 
Another.^^ — London Evening Foat, February 6th, 1759. 

These specimens fiilly justify Fielding's description. 

Notwithstanding the violence of the papers and the 
character of their writers, we only find them in one 
instance brought into collision with the Government by 
the events of 1745-6, and that was in the case of the 
National Journal, or Country Gazette, an evening paper 
started on March 22d, 1746, and attacking the Government 
so intemperately that on the 12th of June the printer waa 
committed to prison, and not released until February, 1747, 
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on tbe expiratioD of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 

Act. 

, A coj^ of " Newsmen's Verses" of this time, dated 

1747) has come dowo to us, in which the vendor passes a 

slight upon the character of the papers for veracity : — 

" Oar cslling, bowerar the Tulgw may deem, 
Wu of old both on Ugb end belo* of eiteam ; 
E'en the gods wore to much anrioEitj' giveti. 
For Henoea ma only tbe newemHii of Heaven. 
Henoe, with winga to bis cap, ejid hia staff and bia beebi. 
He depictnred sppoars, which oar mjat'rj reveaia — 
That tfaet fllee like wind, to raiie eorrow or laughter. 
While, leaniiig on Time, TnUh come* heaTily after."' 

Of the next ten years of newspaper history we have hut 
little to record. Among the writers of the various periodi- 
cal papers which flourished in that interval were Mrs. 
Heywood, who wrote the Parrot m 1746 j Lords Chester- 
field and Lyttleton, contributors to Common Sense, the 
former writing occasionally !n Old England; Sir John 
Hill, who wrote " The Inspector" for two years in the 
Daily Advertiser, commencing in March, 1751 ; Aithut 
Murphy, the writer of the Gray's Inn Journal, under the 
name of "Charles Hanger, Esq." October 21st, 1752; 
Edward Moore, the author of the " Gamester," who com- 
menced the World January 4th, 1753, and was assisted by 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and some thirty contributors of 
eminence ; Bonnell Thornton, who wrote the Drttry Lane 
Journal (in opposition to Fielding's Coveni Garden Journal, 
started on the 4th of January, 1752,-by " Sir Alexander 
Drawcansir, Knight"), and who afterwards united him- 
self with George Colman in the Connoisseur, commenced 
January 31st, 1754, "by Mr. Town Critic and Censor 
General;" Dr. William King, of the I>reamer, in 1754; 
and the much-belauded Alderman Beckford, the City 
patriot, who projected the Monitor in 1755. Most of 

* Hone's " Table Book," vaL 1. p. 61. 
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these were only essay^papers, treading, at a very respectful 
distance, in tlie footsteps of the Taller, but a few copied 
it in publishing hrief items of news. On theSthKoTGiuber, 

1756, the Tett first appeared in opposition to Pitt ; it Was 
edited by Arthur Murphy, but only ran to the 9th of July, 

1757, baring had a formidable antagonist in the Con-Teat, 
edited by "a poetic clergyman" named Francis. 

It seems strange that men accustomed to reflection, 
exercising themselves in the daily study of mankind, and 
practised in the tracing of its actions to their motives and 
its feelings to their sources, should so often have been 
moved by surpnse at the growth of an affection for news 
among the inhabitants of the moat important city in the' 
world. Strange would it have been, indeed, if, on the 
contrary, the citizens of Loudon had exhibited an indif- 
ference to what was going on abroad, and an apathy to 
events which must infiuence their prosperity — strange if 
they, so jealous of their rights end pTivileges, should have 
turned a deaf ear to those who were the organs of asserting 
them — strange, too, surveying the subject from lower 
ground, if gossip, or even scandal, appealed to the attention 
of the town in vain. Yet we have found men at different 
periods of the growth of the newspaper press — shrewd, 
reflective, and thinking men — apparently staggered and 
puzzled by the phenomenon of its increase in numbers and 
importance. Ben Jonson, Burton, and Addison have all 
in turn been quoted as astonished at the " thirst for news," 
and, as late as 1758, we find Dr. Johnson still mentioning 
the fact with a tone of surprise : — 

"No species of literary men has lately been so much, 
multiplied as the writers of news. Not many years ago the 
nation was content with one Oazette, but now we have not 
only in the metropolis papers for every morning and every 
evening, but almost every large town has its weekly his- 
toriao, who regularly circulates his periodical intelhgence, 
and fills the villages of his district with conjectures oa the 

TOL. I. M 
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evcnta of the war, and with debates on the true interests of 
lEorope."* He accounts for it, 8<miewliRt clumsily we 
think, by the presumptdon that idleness finds an easy 
employment in the perusal of the papers — ".reading .without 
.the fatigue of dose attention;" and the world, therefore, 
swarms with writers, "whose wish is not to be studied, but 
to be read." If so, the state of things had very much and 
very rapidly changed, for we have all alon^ heard of the 
earnestness with which men read the newspapers and 
entered into their arguments. The hot and angry poli- 
ticians of tile coffee-house, who were ready to support the 
views of their favourite writers either with tongue or 
-sword ; the tradesman, who ran out of the shop to get an 
early sight of the paper, and .made himself master of 
geographical knowledge with great pains and labour, in 
order to follow the march of an army; the statesman, who 
thought it worth his while to scatter gold broad-cast 
among the newspaper writers, seem to tell a different tale. 
In a previous numberf be had had liii sneer at the news- 
paper writers, who, had as they undoubtedly were at this 
.time, seem to have been the pegs on which every satirist 
and writer hung bis ridicule; but he grudgingly yields 
the admission that newspapers Miaj/ be of service in 
the state ; — " All foreigners remark that the knowledge of 
the common people of England is greater than that of aaj 
other vulgar. This superiority we undoubtedly owe to 
the rivulets of iatelligence which are continually trickling 
among us, wbieh. every one may catch, and of which every 
one partakes." Still, he never has any enlarged fore- 
shadowing of what newspapers may become or be made; 
it seems singularly to have escaped him that the press 
might in time obtain a leverage upon the nation's mind. 

For this reason, possibly, he felt no pride in his own 
connexion witli the press; in fact, it was a conne^on not 
calculated to awaken agreeable feelings, for it was one of 
' /dbr, Ho, 80, KoTMubw lltb, 17t>S. t OU. No. 7, Vxj STth, 17(8. 
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cecessitj, not choice; and the series of papers which we 
have been quoting wbb itself written and sold to garnish 
a newspaper — appearing in the Univeraal Chromcle, or 
Weeldy Gaeeite, a paper projected hy Newberry, of St. 
Paul's Churchyard, in 1758, of which the "occurrences of 
the week were not sufficient to fill the columns." 

In the previous year, too, he had written the preliminary 
discourse to the London Chronicle, of Dodsley, for the 
" humble reward " of a guinea.* 

Boswell, in his list of the Doctor's writings, only men- 
tions as casual newspaper contributions, one to the Public 
Advertiser, three to the London Chronicle, and three to the 
Gazetteer, but it is certain that he wrote more. 

* Hota bj Korphy. (Worki of Suaad JohneoD, LL.D.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JOBH EUTICE iXD TBI " MOHTTOB "— LOBD BItTB SETS UP A F&PBB ^ND 

aVOLLETT XDITS IT — WHAT BSOllEI OP IT — T&B " MOBTH BBFTOM " — JOQM 
WILKBS, CaUBOmU, AMB LOBD TBMPU— TBB DUlU, TBIALS, K 
ODTLAITBT, AHD POPULABIII OP WIUUEB— ^BHI 



George II. was gathered to his fatliers, and a youthful 
monarch had succeeded to hia throne ; but the female 
favourites of the dead sensualist had not been half so 
obnoxious to the nation as the male favourite who was 
supposed to sway the young king. Lord Bute was covered 
with, perhaps, more than hia iair share of obloquy : it was 
the will and pleasure of the people that he should be 
blamed for everything that went wrong, and receive credit 
for nothing that went right ; it was their delight to hoot 
him, to insult him, to revile him, to caricature him, to burn 
him in effigy. A jack-boot was the emblem which, with 
bright humour, they chose to represent the fevourite ; and 
the jack-boot was always being kicked before King Mob, 
hung from a gibbet, roasted before a bonfire, or buried 
with all sorts of insult and contumely. In fact, it was a 
fashion of the people to hate Lord Bute. He was a 
favourite; and the people are always jealous and dis- 
trustful of favourites. He was a Scotchman; and the 
people just then held their noses that they might not 
tmell a Scotchman. Add to this, then, that he was far from 
a good or efficient minister, and we may judge that Lord 
Bute scarcely had a friend but the king in England. A 
paper in which be was opposed most bitterly was the 
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Monitor, the prindpal ivriter of wbich wu John Entick, or 
Entinck, the author of the School Bicttonar; which bears 
his name, a " History of London," a " History of the 
Seven Years' War," a. Naval Hiatory, and other works to 
order of the booksellera. Entick was bom in 1713 ; but 
it is uncertain where he was educated, and, although he 
styles himself " Heverend " and " M.A.," it is doubtful 
whether he ever got a degree. It is, however, certain that 
he had studied for the ministry. He wrote many of those 
publications which were then brought out in parts by the 
booksellers, and which, so dismembered, died; and he also 
kept a school at Stepney. " Soon after the beginning of 
the present reign," says Chalmers, "he commenced patriot 
of the school of Wilkes, wrote for some time in an anti- 
ministeiial paper called the Monitor, and had, at length, 
the good fortune to he taken up upon a general warrant ; 
for which he prosecuted the messenger, and got three 
hundred pounds damages,"* In this paper be was 
associated with Dr. Shebbeare, and got two hundred a 
year for his work. In 1760 he married a ^dow lady of 
Stepney, who died a year after the marriage, but he sur- 
vived her twelve years, dying in 1773, at the age of sixty, 
and was buried at Stepney. 

In bis extremity Bute conferred with Bubb Dodington ; 
and it appeared the heat course to start a newspaper, which 
should take up the cause of the. unpopular minister, and 
.try to write him into favour: — 

" Lord Bute called on me, and we had much talk about 
setting up a paper,"t The paper was "set up," and, on 
Saturday, May 29th, 1762, appeared the first number of 
7^ Briton, under the management of Dr. Tobias Smollett^ 
and intended to silence the opposition MonUor. The 
(dioice of an editor was not a very judicious one. Smollett, 

•I" CIudmBim'i " mographiMl DletlonMT," ToL xili p^ 21 i, 31 & 
t DiM7 of Babb Dodington, 
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always of too irritable a temper for a journalist, Was now- 
declining in health and mental vigour. His previous 
political writings iiad been confined to the Tory and high- 
cburch Critical Review, which he started in 1756, and his 
editorship of which is made memorable by the brawls in 
which it involved him with his literary contemporarieSf 
and the punishment which it brought down upon him for 
his libel on Admiral Knowles. The admiral's defence of his 
conduct in the secret expedition against Hocbefort being 
under review, Smollett declared, " He is an admiral with- 
out conduct, an engineer without knowledge, an officer 
without resolution, and a man without veracity." The 
admiral resented this strong language by a prosecution of 
the printer, declaring that he only took this course in 
order to discover the author, of whom, if be were a gen- 
tleman, he should seek satisfaction of a different character. 
The decoy had its effect upon the high spirit of Smollett, 
who came forward and avowed himself the author ; when 
the admiral coolly asked for judgment, which the court 
avrarded him in damages of one hundred pounds, and three 
months' imprisonment,* which Smollett suffered in the 
tatter part of 1759. His direction of the Briton was still 
less satisfactory. Almon, in his " Review of Lord Bate's 
Administration" (page 55), says of the Briton, "the num- 
ber printed was hut 250, which was as little as conid be 
printed, with respect to the taving of expense," and 
Smollett's own friend Dr. Moore, in writing his life, 
regrets that he ever became a party writer, " 1^ which he 
lost some of his old friends, and acquired but very cold- 
hearted new ones in their stead." Among the latter. 
Dr. Anderson's hints, in hit Life of Smollett, clearly justify 
US in placing Lord Bute himself. Of the old fidends whom 
he lost, one became his most formidable antagonist, and beat 
him so unmercifully in the literary contests, that the Briton 
retired in terrible disorder from the field, on the 12tb of 
* SeoH'a "Ufa Of StaoUea." 
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Tcbrua.Ty,176Sy notwithitanding the efforts of die AadUar, 
a paper stArted b; Arthur Murph;, 10th. of June, 1762, ta 
sapport it. The old friend who silenced Smollett (who 
conld himself be bitter enongli when he liked) was Joha 
Wilkes, Member of Parliainent for Aylesburj, agitator 
and demagogue. The Briton had only been in existence 
a week, when the challenge- was Caken up hj Wilke^ who, 
supported by Charcbill and Lord Temple, kshed himself 
to hia adversary aiul prappled bim to death. Perhaps 
Smollett's greatest weakness lay lessiinhis irritability, or his 
having an unpopular cause, than in his being a Scotchman. 
The CrUieat RevioD, although he was the only Scotchman 
engaged upon it,* was always attacked as a " Scots tri- 
bunal;" and now Wilkes made the most of tlie same Hne 
of attack, which was sure to be cheered to the echo by the 
pnblic.t 

But when the Briton was extinguished, Wilkes and his 
associates did not consider their task accomplished, and we 
now have to teU the story how this arch-agitator, this 
restless demagc^e and reckless ineendiary, came to be the 
instrument of good, to put a seal to the BlU of Rights 
end a rivet to the constitution of the country. 

Bate had been compelled to withdraw, at all events 
ostensibly, from the government ; but he was still suspected 
to be the puller of the strings which worked the puppets 
that succeeded him, especially Lords Sandwich and Le 
Despenser. This Wilkes boldly asserted, and, on Saturday, 
April 23(1, 1763, in Ko. 45 of the North Briton, gave tha 
lie to the royal speech. The government flew to arms, but, 
unfortunately, they took up an illegal wespon, issuing a 
general warrant, in which the officen were charged te 
" make search for the authors, printers, and pnblrshi-rs of a 
seditious and treasonable paper, entitled the North Briton, 

' Soscoe'l "Lifo of Smollett," prefiied to his oolloetod works. 

+ Mr. Fenlw mjtVki Briton ms "mUten by Soatekmrn."— di«cA tf 
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Na. 45. Saturday, April 23d, 1763, printed by G. Eearslej, 
in Ludgate-atreet, London." Such was the dangerous and 
nnconititutional power put into the handa of three of the 
.king's messengers, with instmctions to do with it to the 
best of their discretion. On the strength of it, they at 
once arrested Balfe and Kearsley, the printer and publisher ; 
and in the night of the 29th of April, entered the house 
of Wilkea, in Great George-street, Westminster, for the 
purpose of taking him into custody. He, however, at 
jonce took exception to their authority, protested against 
their intrusion at such an hour, and stood on the defensire ; 
.whereupon they vrithdrew, but returned in the motmug, 
arrested him, and carried him before the secretary of state 
for examination, securing also all his Utters and papers. 
His coadjutor Churchill had a narrow escape of sharing 
his fate. He came into the room at the moment, and 
Wilkes, knowing orders were out to arrest him also, and 
shrewdly suspecdng the officers were unacquainted with 
Jiis person, exclaimed, " Good morrow, Mr. Thomson ! 
How does Mrs. Thomson do to-day ? Does she dine in the 
.country?^ "Mr. Churchill," says Wilkes, who himself 
tells the story,* " thanked me, said she then waited for 
kim, that he had only come for a moment to ask me how 
I did, and almost directly took bis leave. He went home 
immediately, secured all his papers, and retired into the 
country. The messengers could never get intelligence 
.where he waa," AfEer his examiuatiou, Wilkes was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and his friends and legal advisers 
were refused access to him. The warrant which thus com- 
jnitted him so close a prisoner describes the North Briton 
«s " a most infamous and seditious libel, tending to inflame 
the minds and alienate the affections of the people from 
his majesty, and to excite them to traitorous insurrections 
against the govemmenC On May 3d (never yet having 

* AComplrtsColleolioaoftlwGenaiBeFi^anBndLMtenin thv Om« 
of John inib*. (Fwii,1767.) 
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been allowed to see either Us friends or solicitors) he was 
brought up on & writ of habeae corpus to the Court of 
CommoD Pleaa, and his case argued by Serjeant Crljrn, his 
counsel, who, of course, was instructed only by his friends 
{for it is worthy of remark that he could not get it admitted 
that the secretaries of state bad given direct instructions 
that no one should see him, only that they had " gone out 
of town, and left no orders ; " this pitiful subterfuge throw- 
ing the onus on the constable of the Tower, who was, of 
course, instructed privately). He himself made a speech, 
in vhich he protested loyalty to the king and opposition to 
the ministers; and ultimately the court offered him hia 
liberty on bail. This be very properly refused (wishing to 
test the legality of the power by which he was arrested), 
and was remanded back to the Tower, his friends now, 
for the first time, being admitted to him. The next day 
be was, by order of the king, peremptorily dismissed from 
the colonelcy of the Buckinghamshire Militia. On the 
6th he was again brought up, and addressed the court, 
expressing a conviction that it would order his release, 
and, if it did not, his confidence in an appeal to a jury. 
His counsel then raised and ai^ed the following points: 
whether the warrant of commitment was legal — whether 
the particular passages of the libel ought not to have 
been spedfied — and whether his privilege as a member of 
parliament did not exempt him from arrest. Lord Chief 
Justice Fratt ruled agiunst him on the first two points, and 
in his favour on the third, and he was dischai^ed from 
custody on his privilege. He again addressed the court, 
thanking them for their decision, and retired among shouts 
of rejoicing from a " prodigious mob," who accompanied 
him to his own house. Here he found that bis papers had 
been seized uid removed, and he forthwith wrote a letter 
(scarcely justified even by the circumstai\ces) to Lords 
Egremout and Halifax, accusing them of having robbed 
bis house in his absence, and being in possession of the 
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"stolen goods."* In reply, tFioee noblemea TeproT«d him 
for his insolent langaage, and informed him that, although 
lie wss dischai^ed from custody, his msjesty had ordered 
the attorney-general to prosecute htm, and Tor that purpose 
tome portion of his papers were detained. No proceedings 
were, however, taken at present, and on the 30th of May 
he set up A press under his own direction, and recommenced 
the North Briton. His violence and ahusive personalities 
involved him in some strange scrapes. On the Sth of 
Octoher, 1762, Lord Talbot had challenged and fought 
him at Bagshot, and the North Briton came off witli the 
advantage ; but now he had outraged the nhole Scottish 
nation, and was strangely called to account for it. Having 
thought it prudent to retire to Paris, he was, on the 15th 
of August, walking with a friend, when he was accosted hy 
a gentleman, who asked him if his name was Wilkes. On 
being answered in the affirmative, " he said that Mr. 
Wilkea wrote the North Briton, and he must fight him." 
This Scottish knight-errant was Captain Forbes, who gives 
ua the whole story in a letter to his father. " I let him 
know," he snys, " that I was a Scotch gentleman, and that, 
upon account of the scurrilous and ignominious things he 
had wrote against my country, I was determined he should 
fight me." Wilkea replies, with some show of reason, that 
he was not bound to fight every Scotchman who might 
choose to vindicate his country, adding that he was waiting 
to figlit Lord Egremont, and until he had met him he would 
engage no one. Whereupon Forbes exclaims, " The first 
time ever I shall meet you in the streets oi elsewhere, \ 
will give you an hundred strokes of a stick, as you deserve 
no more to be used like a gentleman, but as an eternal 
rascal and scoundrel." The marshals of France (at whose 
instigation we are not told) now interfered ; but some tima 
afterwards, Wilkes, failing in meeting *Lord Egremont, sent 
notice to the chivalrous Scot, through his friend the 
* Anthentdo Account of the ProceediDgB ^uiut John WUks*. 
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Honourable Alexander Murray, that he would meet him 
at Mentn, in Austrian Flanders, whither he repured witK 
his second, but Forbes made no appearance. 

On the 8th of November, the Houses, both of Lords 
and Commons, went up to the kin^ with an address, express- 
ing their abhorrence of the North Briton, and soliciting 
that steps might he taken for its suppression ; and shortly 
afterwards suicidally resolved that the privilej^e of parlia- 
ment did not exempt persons from airest for libel.* On 
the 15th, the House of Commons, on the motion of Lord 
North, voted " that the North Briton, No. 45, is a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, containing expressions of 
the most unexampled insolence and contumely towards his 
majesty, the grossest aspersions against boih Houses of 
Parliament, and the most audacious defiance of the autho- 
rity of the whole legislature ; and most manifestly tending 
to alienate the affections of the people from his majesty, to 
withdraw them from their obedience to the laws of the 
realm, and to excite them to traitorous insurrection against 
his majesty's government"t The House further resolved 
that the obnoxious paper should he burned by the hands 
of the common hangman, and this was done on the follow- 
ing day, in front of the Royal Exchailge,{ wheu a great 
mob assembled and pelted the executioner and constables 
with filth, broke the windows of the sheriffn' carria;!e, and. 
were proceeding to further acts of nolence, when the au- 
thorities decamped and left King Mob marching up Cheap- 
sidfl with the rescued remains of the North Briton borne 
high in triumph. At Temple Bar a huge fire was raised, 
and the eternal jack-boot consigned to the flames. This 
indignity to the House was resented by an address to the 
hing, praying for the punishment of the offenders ; but a 
motion in the Court of Common Council, for a rote of 

' ProOMdingB of the Botae of Loida, Novamber 29tli, 17418. 
+ JohtuiIb of the House of Conunoni, vol. xiix. p. 78$. 
i Kol in Cbe»|«fd«, m itated b; Mr. Knight Hunt. 
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thanks to the sheriffs for their attempts to can; the order 
into effect, was negatived. 

The debate in the Commons produced another duel. 
Mr. Samuel Martin, late secretary to the Treasury, com- 
plained that he "had been stabbed in the dark by the 
North Briton" and would like to know his antagonist. 
The next day Wilkes wrote to acknowledge himself the 
author of the attacks complained of, and we give a portion 
of Mr. Martin's reply, as a curious example of the style of 
such epistles between two members of parliament in the 
year 1763 :— 

" Sir,— As I said in the House of Commons yesterday, 
the writer of the North Briton, who had stabbed me in the 
dark, was a cowardly as well as a malignant and infamous 
scoundrel, and your letter of this morning's date acknow- 
ledges that every passage of the North Briton in which I 
have been named, or even alluded to, was written by your- 
self, I must take the liberty to repeat that you are a 
malignant and infamous scoundrel, and that I desire to 
give you an opportunity of showing me whether the epi- 
thet of cowardly was rightly applied or not. I desire you 
may meet me in Hyde Park immediately, with a brace of 
pistols each, to determine our difference," * &c. &c. 

The desired meeting was granted, and Wilkes fell, shot 
in the belly. He appears to have acted with some mag- 
nanimity on this occasion, entreating Martin to save him- 
self, refusing afterwards to criminate him, and cha^ng his 
friends, in the event of his death, to take no proceedings 
against his adversary. But the wound did not kill him ; 
neither did Alexander Sun, the Scotchman who forced his 
way into his house during his illness and attempted to 
assassinate him ; he was spared to perform the only act that 
gives a lustre to his name, and we are not sure, even in that, 
whether the motives that guided him were purely patriotic, 
* A. ComfJele CoU«ctioii of tbs Letters and Fapera in the Caw of John 

Wiik<i,p.». 
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On the 6th of Decembet an action was tried hy a special 
jury (at the desire of the defendant), in the Court of 
Common Pleas, in which John Wilkes claimed damages 
of Robert Wood, the Under-Secretary of State, for the 
seizure of his papers on the 23d of April. It was on this 
occasion that Lord Chief Justice Pratt gave bis celebrated 
decision against general warrants, and not, as has been 
generally stated, on the 4th of May, the question of the 
warrant of arrest not having been brought forward on that 
day. In a long and remarkable speech, Piatt declares the 
general warrant to have been "unconstitutional, illegal, 
and absolutely void." The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with 1,000/. damages. And on the Zlst of Feb- 
ruary, 1764, the City of London presented the judge with 
its &eedom, as a mark of its admiration of his conduct. 
Thus did the restless demagogue and factious politician 
secure the liberty of our persons and the sanctity of our 
homes against one of the most daring attempts ever made 
upon both. The story now falls off in importance ; Wilkes 
has done "the deed which gilds his humble name," and 
the rest is little more than the tinsel of mob popularity. 
On the 19th of January, 1764, he was expelled the House 
of Commons for writing the ?forth Briton, and on the 21st 
of February he was tried before Lord Mansfield, in the 
Court of King's Bench, for republishing the North Briton, 
No. 45, and also for printing an infamous and obscene 
"Essay on Woman," and found guilty of both charges. 
Refusing to surrender for judgment, he was outlawed. 
"On Sunday, August 5th, 1764, the under-sheriff of' 
Middleseii made proclamation at the great door of St. 
Margaret's Church, Westminster, in the following terms : 
' John Wilkes, late of the parish of Saint Margaret, within 
the liberty of Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esq., appear before the lord the king at Westminster, on 
Tuesday next, after the morrow of All Souls, to satisfy the 
lord the king for your ledemptioa on account of certain 
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trespasseR, cootemptai and mifidemeanoun, whereof you 
«re impeached, and thereupon by a certain jury of the 
county, uken before the king, and you, the said John 
Wilkes, you are convicted.'"* But Wilkes, ptefeiring 
ills liberty to his "redemption," retired to the Continent, 
from whence, on the 4tb of March, 1768, he addressed a 
submissive letter to the king, soliciting a pardon j but this 
having no effect, be shortly afterwards surrendered, and 
was subsequently sentenced to pay a fine of 500^, and 
suffer twelve months' imprisonment, for republishing the 
North Briton, On the 28th of March he was returned as 
one of the members for Middlesex, and on the 7th of May 
his outlawry was considered, and in next term reversed, by 
the Court of King's Bench, as illegal, Serjeant Gtyn gain- 
ing this point against Thurlow. On the 28th of November 
he petitioned the king, through Sir Joseph Mawbey, for a 
pardon ; on the 2d of January, 1769, he was elected alder- 
man for the vard of Fairingdon Without; on the 1st of 
February his petition to the House of Commons for a 
restitution of his seat was declared frivolous, and he was 
formally expelled the House, and a writ issued for a new 
•election. On the d«y of election he was returned without 
-opposition, but voted by the House (February 29tb} unable 
to take his seat. A new election, on March 16th, saw lum 
■again elected, and next day again expelled the House. Op 
April 13th he was for the fourth time returned by a large 
majority, but this time the election was declared null and 
Toid, and his opponent, Colonfl Luftrell, pronounced duly 
elected. The Supporters of the Bill of Bjghts sent biip 
^002,, and on April 20th he paid his first fine, and on the 
17ih of April, 1770, he was discharged from his imprison- 
ment. On November the llih, 1769, he clenched the 
question of the general warrants by an action against Lord 
Halifax for false imprisonment and the seizure of his 
papers, and got 4,000/. damages. We have no more to say 
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of the North Briton; of its author we may just remind 
the reader that he was aubnequently elected sheriff, lord 
mayor, and chamberlain of the City of London, and mem- 
ber for the county of Middlesex, dying December 26th, 
1792, at the age uf seventy, and his remains being depositsd, 
by his own request, in a vault of Qrosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley-atreet. He left behind him, among all the stormy 
recollections whith his name suggesta, some quiet proofs of 
a classic and refined taste in literature; but his translations 
of Theophrustus, Catullus, and Anacreon are trampled down 
by the boisterous North Briton, which still represents him. 
A few articles which he contributed to the St. James's 
Chronicle in 1761, appear to have been the commencement 
-of thut connexion wiih the newspaper press which led to 
so important an era in Mb history. 

Horace Wulpole relates a pillory scene in connexion 
with the North Briton, in which the celebrated jack-boot 
appears again in a protninent position : — 

" Williams, the reprinter of the North Briton, stood in 
the pillory to-day (February 14ih, 1765) in Palace-yard. 
He went in a hackney-coach, the number of which was 45. 
The mob erected a gallows opposite him, on which they 
bung a boot with a bonnet of stran. Then a collection 
■was made for Williams, which amounted to nearly 20(M." 
The money was placed in a blue purse irimmed with 
orange, the colour of the Revolution.* To this account 
■we may add, in proof of the extravagance of public 
feeling, that the owner of the hackney -couch considered 
the honour of carr}in<i; Williams sufficient reward, and 
refused the proffered fare: tbat one gentleman put fifty 
guineas into the purse: that "opposite to the pillory 
were erected four ladders, with cords running from one to 
another, on which were hung a boot-JHck, an axe, and a 
bonnet, the latter labelled, ' Scotch Bonnet : ' " ifaat the 
top of the boot being first chopped off ,with the axe, it 
* FoDrtli Etiata, toL i. p. 21S. 
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and the bonnet were together huraed : and that Wil- 
liama stood the whole time with a sprig of laurel in bis 
haod. 

Churchill, although his character would have seemed 
just to suit him for such work as the North BrUon, seldom 
appears pronunently,* although it was said hj Kearsley, in 
his examination^ that he received the profits arising from 
the sale of the paper. If so, Wilkes must have been 
saUsfied with the notoriety which it brought him, and 
which appears to have been particahirly acceptable to his 
temperament. 

The ruling of Chief Justice Pratt (now better known as 
Lord Camden) produced, as may well be imagined, a 
goodly crop of actions at law. On December 10th, 1?63, 
Dryden I^each, printer, bad obtained 3001. damages from, 
the three king's messengers who had arrested him by mis- 
take as the printer of the North Briton; and, on the 4th, 
Arthur Beardmore, who, with Dr. Shebbeare and Entick as 
authors of the Monitor, and Fell and Wilson as its printers, 
had been arrested on a general warrant, brought an action 
against Lord Halifax, and recovered 1,500/. ; Entick got 
20/.; Meredith, clerk to Beardmore, 200/. ; Fell, 18/. ; and 
Wilson, 40/. On May 4th, 1764, Beardmore got further 
damages of 1,000/. from the messengers who arrested him; 
and on June let, Fell and Wilson got 600/. ; so that 
Halifax, who had to bear the whole brunt of the actions 
(the other Secretary of State who had signed the warrants. 
Lord Egremont, being dead), found general warrants rather 
costly, as well as dangerous playthings. 

The constitutional course of an appeal to "twelve 
honest men " was found to be the safest after all ; and 
when it seemed necessary to restrain the press, the govern- 
ment were content to abide the decision of a jury. The 
only prosecution, however, that we have met with about 

■ Hr. Tooke, in his " Life <A Chnrcliill," only identi£u two or thna 
p«^«n H of ths poet's miting, . 
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. ibis time, was that of Bichaid Nutt, the printer of the 
London Evening Post, who was tried for libel (and that, 
hj-the-bye, before the prosecuUon of Wilkes), September 
10th, 1754 

Wilkes's fascinating manners (for Lord Mansfield, who 
hated him for his attacks on the Scotch, and high Tory 
Dr. Johnson, who, although he might have sympathised 
with him in this sentiment, must have hated his Whig 
principles, hare both admitted that his manners were both 
gentlemanly and fascinating) attracted the friendship of 
another poet besides Churchill, and Thomas Chatterton, 
sick of all he knew of the aristocracy in Horace Walpole, 
allied himself to democracy and Wilkes. What papers he 
actually wrote we cannot now discover; we know him 
better as a writer for the Middlesex Journal. In October, 
1768, then only fifteen years of age, this precocious genius 
bad contributed some articles to Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal, and early in 1770, he commenced writing in the 
Middlesex Journal, under the signature of " Decimus," in 
the Political Register under that of " Probos," and in the 
Freeholder's Maffasine, with the initials "T. C." In one 
of those letters to his mother, which have been so often 
adduced as evidence of his vanity, if not of a love of 
lying, but which, we think, bear touching testimony of a 
desire to make his loved relations happy in visions of 
future fame and glory, never, alas! to be realized, — breath- 
ing words of hope and comfort from the bosom that was 
sighing with disappointment and despair, and accompanied 
with presents from the hand that had not bread to put to 
hb mouth, the hapless lad writes, under date of " Shore- 
ditch, May 6th, 1770 " — " Occasional essays for the daily 
papers would more than support me." But what a dif- 
ferent tale does his own private entries in his pocket-book 
tell '. The youth, who wrote so fondly to his proud mother 
and sister of the position he was gaining, and the affluence 
he had in store for them and would share with them, 
TOL. I. K 
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lealed bis letter, and, sick at heart, entered the miserable 
pittances^he was recemtig from the papers : — 

£: d, 
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To ditto, for Candidm and Forai^ Journal . . . .020 
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The fond sister who read, " I am very intimately 
acquainted with the editor of the Political Register, who 
is also editor of another publication," little thought upon 
what a footing^! A shade of doubt might have come 
across her as she read, further on : " The printers of the 
daily publications are all frightened out of their patriotism, 
and will take nothing unless it is moderate or ministerial. 
I have not had five patriotic essays this fortnight, all must 
be ministerial or entertaining." Did the suspicion for a 
moment cross her mind that the proud spirit was so bent 
that he was now writing on both sides for the sake of 
bread? Did she' see the thunder-cloud gathering that was 
to burst in a deluge of tears, and put out the shining hopes 
of the doting mother and loving sister ? 

The dazzle of the illuminations and bonfires which blazed 
in honour of every triumphofWilkeSjfascinated poor William 
Bingley, the bookseller of the Strand, who, on May 10th, 
1768, brought out No. 47 of the JVoriA Briton, and got com- 
mitted to Newgate on an attachment on July Ist. Chatter^ 
ton had at the last looked forward with hope to being made a 
martyr, but no such fortune fell to his lot; Bingley really 
got a grievance, but did not make skilful use of it. On 
November 7th he was committed to the King's Bench for 
not giviug bail to answer interrogatories, and was thus kept 
in gaol for two years. Destitute of the tact and the talent 
of Wilkes, he continued the North Briton to No. 217 
(May 11th, 1771), when he incorporated it with Bit^Iey't 
Journal, which he had started in 1770. He was a mere tool 
in the hands of hu party, and one day found himself in the 
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Sankruptcy Court, discarded b; those to whom be was no 
longer of any use. 

In Trinity Term, 1761. a case was tried in the Court of - 
King's Bench, " Rex v. Kinnersley," in which the printer of 
Lloyd^t Evening Post was criminally indicted for Rtating 
that Lord Clanricaide had married an actress in Dublin, 
his wife being then alive. The defence was, that bis Lord- 
ship was wrongly described, not being a peer of Great 
Britain; and, secondly, that the defendant had made a full 
recantation in the next day's paper: but both pleas were 
overruled, and he was found guilty.* 

' Hodsm BapoT^ vol. zii. p. SSS. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
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WJUIiU OOOKK AND TBI "OBKBBAL ADVBBTlSBtf' — TBUI, OF 
BZFBNBK OF A D&ILT FAPIB In 1TT4 — TEH IRKATItB AKD THE 
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The writers for the ministrj, after all, got the best of 
it as far as substantial reward goes. Arthur Murphy, of 
Cork, dislikiog his occupation as a merchant, unsuccessful 
as a player, an almost briefless barrister, and a political 
writer of little depth (although more successful as a drama- 
tist and biographer), was rewarded for his Auditor and 
Test by the post of commissioner of bankrupts, and died in 
1805 in the enjoyment of a pension of 200^. a-year. 

Dr. Philip Francis, a native of Ireland, sou of a dean, 
and father of Sir Philip Francis, also got preferment 
through his connexion with the press. The translator of 
Horace and Demosthenes, and author of two tragedies, got 
only the living of Barrow in Suffolk, but the writer of 
newspaper articles, whilom the author of the Coa-Teat, was 
rewarded with the patronage of Lord Holland, the chap- 
laincy of Cbelsea Hospital, and, still mote important, that 
interest which started his son on the road to fame. 
Dr. Francis died at Bath in 1773. 

How the opposing writersBeardmore and Entick fared we 
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are not clearly inforined ; at all events, if they did not get 
pensions, ne do not know that they got the pillory ; but 
Dr, Shebbeare got both; and in 1759 was pilloried for his 
Seventh Letter to the People of England ; and in the 
&ltdwing reign pensioned for his advocacy of the govern- 
ment side in the War of Independence. Singularly enough, 
Beardmore, with whom he was afterwards associated,* was at 
that time under-sheriff, and carried oat the sentence in ao- 
mild a manner (allowing, it is said, a man in livery to hold 
an umbrella over the doctoi's head), that he was fined 50^ 
for contempt. This versatile writer (the "Ferret" of 
Smollett's "Sir Ijauncelot Greaves") was bom at Bide-- 
ford in 1709, and carried on business at Bristol as an. 
apothecary, which he abandoned in 1740 and came to 
Iiondon. Thence, being a sympathiser with the Stuarts, 
he made his way to Paris, and returned, with his doctor'a; 
degree, a'member of the Academy of Sciences. He wrote 
three or four novels, a " Practice of Physic," " Letters on 
the English Nation," in two volumes, and political articles 
on' both sides, and died in the sunshine of ministerial 
iayour in 1788. 

David Mallocb, a Scotchman, educated first 'at Aber- 
deen, and afterwards at Edinbuigh, and subsequently, by 
recommendation of the professors, tutor to the sods of 
the Duke of- Montrose, came to London, changed his, 
same to Mallet, and set up as joumalisL His enemies 



' lb. Enlgbl Hunt »j» they " differed totally in politios ; " but the 
iwom Inform&tjon of J. Soott, on the trial of £ntick v. CarringCon, telk ns 
difibreatl7, *nd gives ua the early hiitory of the MonUof: "Id' the year. 
ITSS,. I proposed Betting up a paper, and mentioned it to Dr. Shebbeare, 
and, in a few daya, one Arthur Baardmore, an attomey-at-law, sent far me, 
heBcing of my intention, and decdred that I would montiou to Dr. Shebbeara 
^t he, Beardmore, and aome othera of hia frienda, had an intention of 
aetting up a paper in the City. Shebbeare met Beardmore and mygelf and 
£ntick at the Horn Tayem, and 'agreed upon the netting up of the paper 
by the name of the Monitor, and that Dr. Shebbeare and Ur. Bntick ihoiild 
hara 2001. a-year each." t 
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SBurted that hia lither kept a pnblic-house at Crieff, in 
die county of Perth, and that his name hud been McGregor; 
but that o» the name of that clan being proscribed, 
he took the not very euphonius one of Mallocb, which was 
good enough for tite son till he got introduced into- 
&shionable circles of London. It is also said that Mallet 
mu hired by Bolingbroke to blacken the character of Vape, 
who h»d been bis friend ; and by the government, on a 
later occasion, to write down the nnfurtunate Admiral 
Syng, There is no doubt he was a professed deist He 
wrote several tragedies, and a stupid life of Bacon, and 
did not write a life of Marlborough, which old Duchess 
Sarah had employed him to arrange; hut he enjoyed the 
friendship of Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke, and the con- 
fidence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, whom he served 
as under-secretary. He was afterwards associated with 
Thomson in composing the masque of " Alfred " (or the 
Prince's entertainment, and entrusted by Lord B<Jingbroke 
with the publication of his posthumous works, which 
brought down on him much obloquy. He died 21st 
April, 1665, in his sixty-sixth year, having been twice 
married. 

The eccentric Philip Thieknesse, under the encourage* 
ment of Lord Camden, purchased a share in the MiddUtOf 
Journal, in order that he might write more bitterly 
s^inst the government than he could without being a 
proprietor, 

Hugh KeUy, as Irish gentleman by birth, a staymaker 
by trade, an attorney's scribe by necessity, and a dnunaUe 
writer by choice, wrote a series of essays entitled " The 
Bubbler," in Owen's Weekly Chronicle, from 1763 to 
1766, and contributed to the Pt^ic Le^er, the Royai 
Chronicle, &c. He wrote also a tragedy, several comedies, 
and a novel, and died in 1777. Taylor, the author of 
" Monsieur Tonson," gives a curious account of the vicis- 
■tludes of Kelly's career. He had heard that Hugh vaa 
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in his youth potboy at t public-houie in Dublin, which, 
-was the resort of second-rate acton. Displaying litenry, 
tastes he got accen to a newipaper, and, by this means, 
frequently obtained order* fur the theatres ; and bis criti- 
cisms of the performances dren upon him the'notice of the 
^ton, who took him by the hand and apprenticed him to 
a staymaker. At the expiration of his term, he came, to 
Iiondon, formed a connexion wit^ the papers, and ulti- 
mately edited the Pablic Ledger. He then turned to th^ 
law, and was duly called to the bar: and, whilst awaiting 
the influx of briefs, employed himself in writing for tha 
stage. His prospects at the bar were brightening, when 
an abscess in the side carried him off in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. Taylor adds that the government con- 
fezred upon him a pension of 200^ a-year in reward 
vt bis political writings, and that his widow enjoyed 
a moiety of it up till the timf» of her death in 1826.* 

About the same time, Thomas Holcrofr, the dramatist, 
contributed a series of essays to the Whitehall Eveimg. 
Pott, which paid him at the liberal rate of 5». per column 
for them. 

Of the lower order and meaner fry of newspaper writers 
was Dr. William Jackson, a natiTe of Ireland, who is siud 
to have been clerk at a Moravian meeting-house in the Old 
Jewry and 4 prime adviser of the Dudiess of Kingston. 
He had entered a,t Oxford, and was one time curate of St, 
Mary-le-Strand, but never got a benefice. He is described 
as "part editor" 9f the Fvitlic Ledger; but whatever was 
the exact nature of his connexion with the papers, it 
rejects no credit on them. We believe he edited the 
iiormt^ Post during the Westminster Election Scrutiny. 
He also contributed to the Whitehall Evening Pott, and 
was the author of the letters in the Public Ledger, signed 
'' Curtius." He was one of the promoters of the infamooj) 

• Jtwmdi of my LiA^ voL i pp. tB—Vf. 
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cba^e against Foote, and, falling into merited contempt 
and indigence, went to Ireland, took part in the tebellion 
of 1797, was arrested and sentenced to death ; but he 
cheated the executioner by poisoning himself. 

In the list of newspapers flourishing between the years" 
1755 and 1760, we again find some whimsical titles, such 
As the Devil, Man, the Old Maid (1755) ; the Humanist, 
the Prater {n5&); the Crab ZVce (1757); and the Busy 
Bodtf {1759). 

And now another storm is brewing in the newspaper 
world, and the mysterious hand which is to raise it pens 
his first letter to the Public Advertiser on the 28th of 
April, 1767, and stgns it "Junius." And this is most 
probably the only name by which we shall ever know that 
powerful writer, who shook the throne, defied the parlia- 
ment, and laughed at the courts of law ;* on whose identity 
hundreds of pamphlets have been written, and written in- 
vain, and who has been a doubt,' a mystery, and a con- 
tention among speculatists and coojecturers for very nearly 
h century, ■ 

The literary world is subject to intermittent and epi- 
demic fits of specnIatiTe inquiry. Ilius, in the present 
day, a question has been raised whether Shakspeare <»: 
Bacon wrote the plays which the former has all along bad 
credit for, and whether Sir "Walter Scott or his bro- 
ther, or both together, wrote the Waverley Novels. 
Literary archaeologists seize upon the bone of contention, 
and nibble and pick away, but get little ofi* it ; but the 
bone which Junius left them to pick hds been thoroughly 

* "Ha nude jon," cried BdAb to 'the Houm of Commons, in tb* 
Deliete of November 37tli, 1770, on the poww of the attorDej-genanJ to 
file ex officio infomutiMU — "he mode you hia qiuny, and 70a still bleed 
irtna tlie wounds of his tAtona. Ton crouched, tnd still crouch, btme^th 
hii n^e. Nor' (to the Speakar) "ha* he dreaded the teiroia of four 
hrow, lii ; he haa attacked even you— he haa — aUd I believe you haye do 
vaMon to triniaph in the mconnteT. .... King, Lorda, and Commona 
an hut the apart of his fniy ]"— PorlMiMHdiTy ilciatM, VoL xvii. 
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^awbd by threft generations. At the time when the 
"Letters" appeared, pamphlets abounded, fixing their 
authorship, to the perfect satisfaction of each pamphleteer, 
upon every public man ; the Gentleman's Magazine opened 
its columns to suggestions and was filled with them; in 
1824, the Monthly Magazine jenevseA the subject; in 1837 
pamphlets again appeared, with fresh lights, which flickered 
and went out ; and lately. Notes and Queries has worked 
like a mole on the subject; but they have all been gropings 
in the dark. We believe the "Letters" have been 
fathered, with a greater or a lesser degree of confidence, 
upon upwards of forty public characters. The most 
favoured were Sir Philip Francis, Lord Lyttleton, Colonel 
Barr^, Burke, J. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton), 
Chatham, Dr. Wilmott, Hugh Boyd, Wilkes, Home 
Tooke, Lord George Sackville, Governor Pownall, Sir G. 
Jackson, Maclean, and Dr. Sidney Swinney. The wildest 
conjectures have gained believers, and there have been, 
niadmea to lay them to George III., a Captain Allen, 
Suett the comedian. Combe (the author of " Dr. Syntax"), 
BickeVton, an eccentric Oxonian, and an utterly unknown 
Mr. Jones. Who this famous writer was, will be a ques- 
tion asked by generations to follow us : what he was, his own 
writings must tell us. Yiolentand personal he no doubt was ; 
but' then all- newspaper writers Were violent and personal ; 
we must all admit that he started from the earth ever and 
anon to stand in the way of eneioachmenta upon the con- 
stitution — that he, by some mysterious means, knew and 
frustrated projected jobs— that he drove back trespassing 
footsteps, and drew his pen in defence of rights which 
were in -danger of being trampled down. But more than 
this he did not choose tbat -we should know ; his vizor wa» 
impenetrable — he was more than the Iron Mask of political 
litetatnre> Of all newspaper writings his were the most 
popular; tiiey have become standard; they are quoted as 
authorities on matters political ; they have passed through 
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numerous editioDs from the " original WoodAdl " to the, 
Tccent Bohn ; yet do love of admiration or of fune, no 
desire of applause, no vanity, could tempt him to throw 
off hia disguise. We do not beliBve that so bold a spirit 
felt the amallest fear of a prosecution ; hut, even if he had^ 
the time when it was to be dreaded passed by, and ye^ 
Junius was wrapped in his impenetrable cloak. Woodfall, 
if he ever knew the secret, was futhful to bis confidence: 
be only shook bis head and shrugged his shoulders in reply 
to searching inquirera. The letters "wsre delivered by an, 
unknown hand," oi " were dropped into his letter-box : " 
they could get do more out of him. 

The first of these, celebrated Letter appeared in the. 
Public Advertiser of April 28th, 1767--tha last on January 
21st, 1772, sixty-nine X^tters having appeared in this iQ> 
terval. It has been the custom to represent that they were 
received with a furore that made the instant fortune of the 
paper in which tbey appeared. A. correspondent in the. 
MAetkBtm of July, 1838, and July, 1839,* was the first 
to correct this deluuon by a reference to the accounts of 
^e Public Adverti»&' still preserved in the f&mily of its 
proprietor. The circulation af^ieats (o bare been unin- 
fluenced until the fatnous Letter to the King appeared on 
February 7th, 1770 ; then 1,750 additioni^ copies were 
printed. Next week the Letter to the Duke of Gtraftoi^ 
produced a sale of 700 above the usual number ; the Letter 
ofthel9th March, 350; April, 350; 28th May. no addi- 
^onal copies ; 22d August (Letter to Lord North), 100 ; 
-{Letter to Lord Mansfield), 600 ; April, 1771. 500 ; Juno 
(Letter to the Duke of Grafion), 100 ; July (ditto), 250 j 
24th July (Letter to Home Tooke), none; August (ditto), 
200 ; September (Letter to the puke of Grafion). 250 \ 
same month (Letter to the Livery of Lofldon)* the sale foU 
250 below the usual demand; 5th October, (he usual 

' Nc« t,083, 1,08^ Slid I,1S2 
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Dumber ; 28U) November (to the Duke of Onftoa), 350 
additiona]. 

Junius also wrote occAsionally nndei tbe signatures ot 
Atticus, Lunus, and Philo-Junius. The Utter name he 
adopted in replying to the Letters op the Impressing of 
Seamen, which appeared in the Puitic Advertiser, si^ed 
bj " An Adrocftte of the Cause of the People," but whidi 
were written by John Hope, the autbor of " Tbou^ts in 
Prose and Verse," and oUier works, who was member of 
parliament for Linlithgow in 176S, on the nomination of 
Mb kinsman the Earl of Hopetown, but lost his seat and 
an allowance of 2002. a-year, by giving ofieoce to the earl 
in his Tote on the expuldon of Wiikes. 

Numerous were the disputants who, emulating the fame 
of Junius, now rushed into the lists with high-sounding 
Roman names. Marcus Antonius, Scipio, Brutus, Cato^ 
Valerius, Virginius, played the buffoon ia the Evemng 
Po»l, and thought tbey were dividing the laurels with the 
great Gladiator of the Public Acbertuer / but tbey were 
Bomans only in name— Grub -street claimed them for its 
own. Crabbe has had his laugh at them ia his poem of 
" The Newspaper" :— 

" TbMe Roman wuli, like Rome's great lone, are knon 
To live in odls on labonn of Uudr own j 
Tbna llil«. Mold w« «»• tbe noble «l>i«f, 
Feede, for hie ooQntrj'e good, on k^ of beef ; J 

Camillus copies deeds for aordid pajr. 
Yet fighte the public bottlee twice a day t 
B'en now, tlie god-like Bmtoe views hie loore 
^rall'd on tlw bw boud, eiriogii^ with the dooi ; 
'Where, tippling punch, gmre Cata'e self you'll see 
And Amor Fatrite Tending imaggled («•-" 

And more recently, De Quincey's pen has ridiculed these 
pen-and-ink patriots with tbe high-sounding names : — " A 
'Junius Brutus' that dares not sign by Ids own honest 
name, is presumably skulking from his creditors. A 
' Timoleon,' who hints at assaasiqation in a newspaper, one 
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may take it for granted is a manufacturer of begging- 
letters ; and it is a conceivable case tbat a twen^-pound 
note, enclosed to ' Timoleon's ' address tbrougb tbe news- 
paper ofEce, might go for to sootbe that great patriot's 
feelings, and even to turn aside his avenging dagger."* 

Balked in their efforts to Uf^ tbe veil of Junius, the 
inquirers into his identity have pryed into every secret of 
his publisher and of the paper for wliich he wrote. On 
March 4th, 1736, they have discovered that Henry 
Sampson Woodfall purchased "one-third of a tenth" of 
the London Daily Post, of Theophilus Cibber, for the con- 
sideration of twenty-eight pounda4 In March, 1743-44, 
tbe London Daily Post and General Adwrtiter dropped its 
first title, and in 1752 became the Public Advertiser. In 
1766, another General Advertiser bad sprung into existence, 
and was edited by William Cooke, the author of Memoirs 
df Macklin and of Foote. He was educated at the Gram^ 
mar School of Cork, and engaged himself as a private, 
tutor, but, coming to London, entered himself at the 
Temple, and was called to the bar in 1766; and afterwards, 
taking for his second wife tbe widow of Major Crammi^, 
commander of Tricbinopoly, inherited at her death a hand- 
some fortune. But this was not .Woodfall's paper; neither 
must it be confounded with the DaHy AdverHter, founded 
by Jenour, and of which we are told the shares were sold 
"like freehold lands by public auction, fetching great 
price3.''f The property of the PubUc Advertiser was held 
in shares, for David Garrick was a thareholder, but the 
manager and publisher was Henry Sampson Woodfall. 
Woodfall has often had credit for suffering imprisonment 
rather than give up his author; but this is a mistake. 
Wood&ll] although prosecuted, was not imprisoned at all, 
but got what was tantamount to a verdict of acquittal. 
The only man who really suffered for the publication of 

* Hat«-Baok of an English Opinm-EatM'. 
t Foorth Ertit^ tdL iL p. B1. 
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the Letters appeals to have had the least to do with it. 

. The piosecution of John Almon for publishing Junius's 
Letter to the King exhibits a feeling of Tindictiveness on 
the part of the goTernment too openly displayed to he 
doubted; even had it not been satisfactorily accounted for. 
Almon, a bookseller of Piccadilly, and publisher of the 
Political Reffisler, by some means came into possession of, 
and published, a plan which had been sketched by the 
king's own hand for increasing the army in. Ireland. As 
soon as it was seen, a Mr. fiarnard, jun. was despatched to 
Almon, to demand of him how he becatne possessed of the 

. manuscript. This he refused to divulge ; and, on the return 
of his messenger vrithout the information he had been sent 
for, the king was very indignant, and declared that the 
contumacious bookseller should suffer for it. The attorney- 

. general laid informations against John Almon for reprint- 
ing, publishing, and uttering the Letter to the King in one 
of his publications called the London Museum; Henry 
Woodfall for printing the same in tbe Public Advertiser/ 
John Millar for reprinting it in the London Evening Post ; 
Charles Say, in the Gazetteer; George Robinson, in the 
Independent Chronicle; and Henry Baldwin, in the St. 
James's Chronicle. Of tbese Almon was picked out to be 
the first victim; and on June 2, 1770 (before the trial of 
Woodfall, the original printer and publisher), was tried in 
the King's Bench, Westminster, by a special jury, before 
Lord Mansfield. Seq'eant Glyn was the counsel for the 
defence. Two witnesses were examined, who described 
themselves as " messengers of the press \" and, on being 
questioned, gave the singular explanation that tbey were 
employed by government at a salary to purchase all papers 
" when anything particular was advertised in them," The 
jury was a packed one ; several servants of the king's 
household and clerks in government offices were on it, and 
when Almon objected to them as not being sufficiently im- 
partial, his objections were sternly overruled j and, as if it 
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were- thoaght even not worth concealing the (mtnitw of tbe 
whole affair, Leonard Morse, Esq., a clerk in the war office, 
was appointed foreman. Such a jury, of course, returned 
a rerdict of guilty, and the offending printer was sentenced 
to pay a fine of ten marks {6L ISs. 4^) and costs 
(139£. 0*. lid.), and to find bail, himself in iOOl. and two 
■ureties in 200Z. each. On June 13, 1770, Woodfall's trial 
came on, also before Ixird Mansfield, bat the jury found 
him guilty of printing and publishing only, which amounted 
to an acquittal ; and on July 13, Millar and Baldwin were 
tried and acquitted. Thus the law, as expounded by these 
intelligent juries, directed by one of our greatest judges, 
declsred that it is criminal in one man to reprint what it is 
not criminal in another to be the or^nal publisher of; 
and that the act of A. may be illegal, and the rery same 
act by B. legal ! Well, Mr. Almon should have given a 
dril answer to Mr. Barnard, junior. 

Tbe expenses of getting up the Public A^erHfer hare 
been copied from the ledger ol' Henry Woodfall, and afford 
as a curious view of the way in which a newspaper of that 
time was manufactured : — 



Ftud truulatiog foreigo aewi, &c 100 

Foreign nawapapan 11 

Foy, Bt 2i. POT daj 81 i 

lilojd'B Cofbe-honw, for poit nawi IS 

Home nam, Ao, u per receipbi and iacidMilB . . . . 282 4 11} 

List of BheriSi 10 fl 

Pluii&tion, Irish, Scotcli, uid coimtr; news 60 

PorlMnonth letter SCO 

Stooki SSO 

Smuoiui newB, amongst newi collectoni D 

Lioideati, included amoogat home news 

Fortenge to Stamp-office 10 8 

RwMFder'f derk 110 

Sir John Fielding EO 

DaliTaring papan, fift^-two weeks, at II. U. per week . . 62 8 



Cturied forward 6&G 4 6^ 
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£ *. < 

&ought fonrard 625 i 

Clerk, uid to coUeot debts 30 

Setting up (stn advertlaemelitB SI 10 

A penon to go dailf, to fetch in idrBrtUementt, get 

eremug papers, jtc IS IS 

Moming and eveoittg papen 20 8 

Poetage to and from coirespondentA ........ 10 10 

Price of hay and attaw, Whitedu^ IS 

Hr. Qreea, for port entries SI 10 < 

Law charges, Mr. Hollovay 8 7 

Baddsbts 18 8 



Among the shaieholders of the paper at thia time wer& 
Thomas Longman, Thomas Cadell, and William Strahan, 
owners of one- twentieth each, and H. S. Woodfall, James 
Dodsley, and John Rivington {all booksellets), two-twen- 
tieths each ; and they received SOI. per share profit. With 
a sale of 3,000 a-daj, the total profiu were l,740i., of which 
the advertisements paid about 50/., but in that year (1774) 
there are such expressive entries as — 

e >. d. 

Expenses King's Bench Piigon, and fine 200 11 9 

Law expenses attending Alexander Keunet S T 

Compter S2 10 

And others vfhich tell their own tale. 

We have not quoted the charges for paper, printing, 
stamps, &c., as they of course fluctuate with the circulation ; 
but it is observable that we find no such items as editor's, 
or sub-editor's, reporters', or correspondents' salaries. An 
editor, such as is known to the press of the present day, 
was unnecessary, in the absence of leading articles; the 
sub-editor's place vras most likely filled by the publisher 
himself; the reporters were promiscuous penny-a-liners, 
whom we here find under the name of " news-collectors ; '^ 
whilst no special correspondents, but the foreign papers, 
supplied the intelligence from abroad. The " Cily cor- 
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respondent " was unknown ; the whole of his department 
cost only 4/. 9*. — " stocks" and "price of hay and straw." 
The SOL to Sir John Fielding is rather puzzling ; — could it 
have been paid him for reports of the police cases that came 
before him? 

The theatres were a great expense to the papers. Among 
the items of payment are— 

£ : d, 

PlajhouseB 100 

Dmiy Loca adTertisameiiti 61 8 6 

CoTont GardBii ditto 66 11 

Up till this time dramatic criticism had been unknown : 
the papers paid 200/. a-year to each theatre for the accounts 
of new plays, and would reward the messenger with a 
shilling or balf-a-crown who would bring them the first 
copy of a playbill. The managers used every precaution 
to preserve the right of printing their advertisements to 
the paper that had paid for them. Here are two instances 
at different periods ; — 

" The managers of Drury Lane think it proper to give 
notice that advertisements of their plays hy their authority 
are published only in this paper and the Daily Courant, 
and that the publishers of all other papers who presume to 
insert advertisements of the same plays, can do it only by 
some surreptitious intelligence or hearsay, vrhich frequently 
leads them to commit gross errors ; as mentioning one play 
for another, falsely representing the parts. Sec., to the mis- 
information of the town and the great detriment of the said 
theatre."— a»/y Fbst, 1771. 

" To prevent any mistake in future in advertising tho 
plays and entertainments of Drury Lane Theatre, the 
managers think it proper to declare that the playbills are 
inserted by their direction in this paper only." — Public 
Advertiaer, January 1st, 1765. 

It was not till the days of Foote that the newspapers 
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sent their representatives into the pit of the theatre, end 
to the Bedford Coffee-bouse; an innovation which Foote 
did not appear to approve of, for he takes opportunities of 
attacking them in nearly every one of his farces, with all the 
gross exaggeration of Ben Jooson's treatment of the subject, 
but without the subtle wit. 

Among the contributors to the PubUc Adverttaer was 
Charles, better known as " Parson," D'Este. This curious 
character was brought up for the pulpit, hut tried the 
hoards before he entered it. Unsuccessful on the stage, he 
obtuued an appointment as reader at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. He also co-operated with Topbam in the 
World, and in conjunction with Peter Andrews; but he 
afterwards took occasion to abuse Topham in the Oracle. 
It was be who wrote the article on Lord Lougbborough, 
for which Woodfall bad to pay a hundred pounds damages. 
"Woodfall had never known his correspondent, who sent 
nothing more for the paper for some time after the trial. 
At length there came a letter in the old handwriting, 
inquiring whether further contributions would be accept- 
able, and soliciting a simple " Yes " or " No " for answer 
in the paper. Woodfall, smarting under the fine he bad 
just paid, flew to his types to reply, and his readers were 
next morning much puzzled by seeing the word " NO ! " in 
the largest characters bis plant afforded.* Este also wrote 
" A Journey through Flanders, Brabant, Germany, and 
Switzerland," which was published in 1795. 
■ Caleb Whitefoord was another contributor. He was in 
partnership with Mr. Brown, a wine-merchant, but took no 
part in the business, preferring a dalliance with the muse. 
He wrote humorous articles in Woodfall's paper, such as 
" Cross Readings," a sportive essay on " Errors of the 
Press," and some lively political articles called " Ship 
News." He also wrote the letter signed " Junia," which 
had the honour of being replied to by " Junius" himself. 
* Taylor's " Recorda of my Life," voL ii. p. 29ft. 
TOL. L 
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Meantime Mr. Brown took care of his business, and made 
his money; and Caleb Wbitefoord, wUo had deserted his 
trade Tor literature and politics, left the goodly sum of 
20,000;. behind bim.* 

John Taylor, the author of " Monsieur Tonson," and 
afterwards editor of the Mominff Poat, and proprietor of 
the 7Vti£ Briton and the Sun, to whom we are indebted 
for these particulars, was himselF a contributor (gratis, as 
he takes care to tell us), to the Public Advertiser, as was 
also Thomas Tyers, son of the original projector and pro- 
prietor of Yauxball Qardens, and who bad been bred to 
the bar, hut abandoned it. He wrote the series of 
" Dialogues of the Dead," which were afterwards col- 
lected from the Public Advertiser and reprinted in a sepa- 
rate volume, 

A brother of Woodfall's, William, has also gained him- 
self a name in the history of the press, having broiight out 
the Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser, June 28, 
1769. He was at once the printer, editor, and parliamen- 
tary reporter of the new paper, and in the latter capacity 
was so faithfully served by an extraordinary memory that 
be went by the name of " Memory Woodfall." He con- 
tinued to carry on the Chronicle till 1789, when be left 
it and started the Diary, which proved a failure. The 
Morning Chronicle is not, however, the oldest of existing 
papers : a diminutive sheet of prices of indigo, tea, cotton, 
cochineal ; of advertisements of " sales by the candle," 
" rummRge sales," &c., claims that distinction, and is all 
that is left to us of that Public Ledger which, started 
January 12, 1760, by Newberry, of St. Paul's, under the 
editorship of Griffith Jones, declared itself, with its first 
breath, " unwilling to raise expectations which we may 
perhaps find ourselves unable to satisfy ; we therefore have 
made no mention of criticism or literature, which yet we 
do not professedly exclude, nor shall we reject any political 
■ Tijlor's " BMords at mj Life," roL L p. i6i. 
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«ssa^s which are apparently calculated for the public good." 
The " political essays " were of the average kind ; letters 
to the printer from a literary Roman, " Probus " by signa- 
ture; the literary department was as usual a series of diluted 
Tatlert, under such heads as " The Ranger," by " Sir 
Simeon Swift ; " or " The Visitor," by " Mr. Philanthropy 
-Candid ; " and the theatrical articles were most likely 
"written by Hugh Kelly, who, we know, hung about the 
office of the paper to pick up stray jobs. Thus modestly 
the paper opened, but it soon began to be noticed that, 
with the fifth number, a different style of letters had com- 
menced, which at length assumed the form of what are so 
familiar to us, and have been so often and often reprinted, 
as the correspondence of a " Citizen of the World." For 
his first week's contribution Oliver Goldsmith received two 
guineas, and for the future he attached himself to the paper, 
with the agreement to write twice a week, and to receive a 
guinea for each article.* We will be bound that Mr. City 
News, the drysalter, and Mr. Full Change, the broker, got 
mote for thm.r contributions to the columns of the Public 
XiedffeTf in the shape of reports of sales and markets, than 
poor Goldy received for his Chinese Letters, as they were 
generally called. Griffith Jones, the editor of the Public 
Ledger, was a dear, amiable man, who, in connexion with 
his brother Giles and Newberry himself, wrote many of 
those delightful children's books which clothed history in 
the garb of romance to charra our youthful eye^ He 
was born in 1721, and after a long connexion with the 
London Chronicle and Public Ledger, and with the maga- 
zines,and Johnson, Smollett, and Goldsmith, closed a useful, 
unobtrusive life, September 12th, 1786. 

The reporting powers of William Woodfall had given a 

■character to the London Packet and t\ie Morning C/tronicle 

(for which he used to report) that the other papers must 

«mulate, or be left far beJiind. It was no easy task to 

' Fonter'E " Lifb of Qoldnnitk." 

2 
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find reporters like him, who could sit out an entire debate 
upon only a hard-boiled figg, and then write out the sub- 
stance next day in time for evening publication ; or like 
William Radcliffe, the husband of the celebrated novelist, 
who, a graduate at Oxford and student of law, preferred 
newspaper-reporting to his profession; renounced hisemploy- 
ment in our embassy in Italy, and edited the Englishman in 
1762, having the honour of numbering Edmund Burke 
among his staflF of writers, and afterwards became proprietor 
and editor of the English Chronicle, and, later still, part 
proprietor and editor of the Morning Herald. It is said that 
he would carry the substance of the debates in his head 
direct to the compositors' room, and there dictate to them 
two distinct articles, embracing the principal points of what 
he had heard, without referring to any notes, or committing 
any portion of his articles to paper ; so that while a sentence 
in one article was being set up he bad resumed the other, 
.and was dictating it without hesitation or confusion. Such 
reporters as these were not as plentiful as blackberries; so 
the newspaper proprietors were in dismay. The London 
Evening Post, the St. James's Chronicle, and the Gazetteer 
gave a scanty report of the parliamentary proceedings, but 
they were only notes gathered in the lobbies of the Houses 
and in coffee-houses, by John Almon for the former, and by 
one Wade for the two latter papers. But whilst they were 
maturing their plans for a better system of reporting, a 
thunderbolt fell among them : parliament again declared 
war against the liberty of the press. This was the last 
struggle, and the parliament was thrown. 

liie fine for the breach of tlie privileges of the House of 
Lords which a printer commitled in mentioning any noble- 
man by name, was usually 100/., and Lord Marcbmont 
seems to have had a morbid passion for collecting these 
penalties. No matter that the nobleman's name was 
mentioned with favour ; no matter that the nobleman him- 
self did not care a rush about it; Lord Marchmont must 
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have tbe pound of flesh. He vas in tbe habit, Almon telU 
tis, of " examining the newspapers every day with the 
ardour that a hawk prowls for prey. Whenever he found 
any lord's name printed in any paper, he immediately made 
a motion in the House of Peers against the printer for a 
breach of privilege."* 

In November, 1759, Say, of the Gazetteer, was, on the 
motion of this hobby-ridden lord, made to apologise on his 
knees at the bar of the House, for reporting in his paper 
that the thanks of the House had been given to Sir Edward 
Hawke for his victory ; in 1764, Meres, the printer of the 
London Evening Pott, was fined 100/. for mentioning the 
name of Lord Hereford ; and in one day Lord Marchmont 
got 500iL levied upon four printers for similar offences, 
Baldwin of the St. Jameit CbromcU being £ned 200^ 
This was the desultory way in which the House of Lords 
carried on tbe war: the Commons were bolder and less 
discreet. 

On the 5th of February, 1771, the House, smarting under 
the provocation of seeing its own speeches — or something 
better — reported daily, had the resolution of the 26th of 
February, 1728,f looked up and read to it This it 
confirmed, adding to it a declaration that " upon discovery 
of the authors, printers, or publishers of any such written 
or printed newspapers, this House will proceed against the 
offenders with tbe utmost severity,"J 

This threat was promptly followed by action : — 

February 8/A. " Complaint being made to the House 
of the printed newspaper intituled the Gazetteer and New 
Daily Advertiser, Friday, February 8th, 1771, printed for 
K. Thompson ; and also of che printed newspaper intituled 
the Middlesex Journal, or Chronicle of Libert jf, from Tues- 
day, February 5th, to Thursday, February 7th, 1771, 

* Almon'i " Kograpluca], Literary, itnd Political Aneodotes." 

t See ante, -p. \U. 

i JounutlB of the Hoiue of Commons, vol. iniii. p. 142. 
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printed for J. Wheble ; as misrepresenting the speeche» 
and reflecting on several of the members of this House, in 
contempt of the order, and in breach of the privilege of the 
House. Ordered, that the said papers be delivered in at 
the table." Nearljr one-third of the House was opposed 
to this resolution ; which was only carried by 90 against 
55. The papers having been delivered in and read, 
the House ordered the attendance of the two printers 
named.* Their non-attention to five different orders of 
the House to the same effect, incensed it, and on the 26th 
of February they were ordered, by 160 votes against 17^ 
to be taken into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms for 
Contempt.-|- 

On the 4th of March, the seijeant-at-arms reports that 
he has made diligent search for the two printers, but cannot 
find them ; whereupon the House votes a petition to the- 
king, praying him to issue a proclamation offering a reward 
for their apprehension. It is presented by the privy 
councillors, and the king acquiesces with alacrity; on the 
7th a proclamation is issued, charging all justices of the 
peace and others to use their utmost diligence in making 
search for, and arresting, the two delinquents, cautioning 
all persons against harbouring them, requiring all custom- 
house and coast-guard officers to keep watch that they do- 
not escape by sea, and offering a reward of fifty pounds 
for their apprehension. J 

On the 12th of March, without having yet bagged their 
game, the House indulged in another battue. Compliant 
was made against William Woodfall, printer of the Morning 
Chronicle, Henry Baldwin, of the St, James'i Chronicle, 
T. Evans, of the London Packet, T. Wright, of the White 
hall Evening Post, J. Bladon, of the General Evening Pott 
and J, AJiller, of the London Evening Post, for printing the 
proceed ings of the House, and they were ail ordered to 
* JourDala of the House of Commotis, vol, TTTJii. p. ] Jg, 
t Ibid. p. 208. J Ibid. p. 284. 
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attend.* Id the case of Evans, it was attempted to include 
in the order " all his compositors, pressmen, correctors, 
blackers, and devils," but the amendment miscarried. 

On the 14th of March, Bladon attended, obedient to 
order, made his submission, and was graciously discharged ; 
and Baldwin and Wright stureudered, acknowledged their 
offence on their knees at the bar, asked pardon, and pro- 
mised to be good in future and not print the debates ; apd, 
on payment of the fees, tbey, too, were discharged. Evans's 
term was enlarged, and Woodfall was reported in the 
previous custody of the usher of the black rod, by order of 
the other House. But Miller, not surrendering, was ordered 
to be taken into custody by the seijeant-at-arms ; the House 
also coming to a resolution that a personal service of its 
orders not being practicable, the le.iviug of the notices at 
his house was a sufficient service. f 

On the 18th, the Berjeant-at-arms made the startling 
announcement to the House that his messenger bad suc- 
ceeded in arresting Miller, but was immediately given into 
custody by him for assault, and carried before the lord 
mayor : that, although the deputy serjeant-at-arms attended 
and explained the facts of the cose to him, his lordship 
(Brass Crosby, Esq., a member of that House) had declared 
the Speaker's warrant illegal, had discharged Miller &om 
custody, and committed the messenger for assault! 

This astounding intelligence for a moment staggered the 
House ! H«re was contumacy ! here was insolence 1 here 
was — BREACH OF FSiviLEGE with a Tengcauce I These 
insolent newspapers, which had dared and defied the House 
before, Iiad now found bottle-holders in the aldermen, had 
they i A grand blow must be struck now, and Brass 
Crosby, Esq., must attend in bis place in that House and 
explain his conduct.;^ 

"Wheble had been arrested and carried before (of all men 
* Jonrnala of the House of Commons, toI. ''^•'I'i pp. 21(I-S1. 
t IKl pp. 26T-e. : IWd. p. 28*. 
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in the world) Alderman Wilkes, at Guildhall, who imme- 
diately dischai^ed him, and bound him over to prosecute, 
and his captor to answer, a chaise of aasault and false im- 
prisonment. Thompson was also apprehended, and dis' 
charged under the same circumstances hy Alderman Richard 
Oliver. Further, the two aldermen had both joined the 
lord mayor iu siting the warrants of commitment in the 
case of Miller; and Wilkes bad written a letter to his old 
foe. Lord Halifax, announcing the course he had taken, and 
declaring the arrests illegal and subversive of the liberties 
of the City of London, inasmuch as a Speaker'^ vrarrant 
could not be executed within its boundarii>s without the 
indorsement of a City magistrate. But Halifax and the 
House had had enough to do with Wilkas, and, desiring no 
further contention with him, only ordered the attendance 
of the lord mayor and Alderman Oliver. After some delays 
arising from a fit of the gout, the lord mayor attended, and 
demanded to be heard hy counsel at the bar. This was 
pettishly and hastily refused by the House; but on a 
subsequent application, evidently ashamed of the gross 
injustice of the refusal, they agreed that counsel might be 
heard, " so as they do not aSect or controvert the privilege 
of the House." As the very question at issue was one in 
which the privilege of the House was denied, thia miserable 
mockery of a concession was tossed contemptuously aside by 
the aldermen, who, on the 2dth of March, 1771, attended 
ID their places and pleaded their own cause. The lord 
mayor produced the charter granted to the City of London 
by Edward HI., in the first year of his reign, and dated 
March 6th, which, he contended, exempted the citizens 
from any law process being served upon them but by their 
own officers ; he also explained the oaths taken by the lord 
mayor and aldermen, which he considered bound him to 
defend those liberties and privileges which the City had 
ever enjoyed under its charter recognised by acts of parlia- 
ment. Aldeimau Oliver echoed the defence of the lord 
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mftyor, &nd declared that nothing should shake his resolu- 
tion. Tite House then ordered the several resolutions to 
be read, prohibiting the reporting of its proceedings hy the 
newspapers, and which had been carried on February 11th, 
1695, January 23d, 1722, February 26th, 1728, April 13ch, 
1738, and April 10th, 1753 ; as also a resolution, carried 
July 13th, 1641, prohibiting even the members themselves 
from making their speeches public without the sanction of 
the House. Whilst they were solemnly engaged over this 
business, a messenger announced that a tumultuous mob 
was outside, insulting and impeding the members in their 
way in. The House was then "moved" to dive into pre- 
cedents under the head " Mob," and look up the reports 
of its former proceedings in similar emergencies. The 
justices who were endeavouring to disperse the excited 
crowd were called in, ordered to report progress, and dis- 
missed with injunctions to use every effort to stop the riot ; 
and the House, not improved in temper by this episode, 
came to a resolution that the acta of discharging Miller out 
of custody, signinjr the warrant against the messenger, and 
holding him to bail, were each and severally breaches of 
privilege. The lord mayor was excused from further 
attendance that day, in consideration of his state of health, 
but at one o'clock in the morning the House proceeded to 
take into consideration the case of the other alderman, and, 
after a stormy and acrimonious debate, committed him to 
the Tower by a majority of 170 to 38 over the milder party, 
who would have had him only reprimanded by the Speaker, 
Carried away by fury, it ordered the attendance of Wilkes 
on the 8th of April ; but its courage soon cooled. Startled 
at its own temerity, and really frightened of the defiant 
alderman, it got itself out of the scrape in which it had so 
rashly plunged by one of the most miserable shifts that ever 
was had recourse to by a big school bully who feared ha 
might get the worst of an appointed battle with a plucky 
junior, and aneaked fropi its appointment hj adjourning 
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from the 7th to the 9th, thus being noR e»t on the 8th. On 
the 27th, Brass Crosby attended in his place, and another 
augry debate endued, in the course of which the lord mayor 
repudiated a proposed amelioration of punishment in con- 
sideration of his illness, and by a majority of 202 over 39, 
who would have had him consigned to the custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms, he was committed to the Tower. The 
House then proceeded, "according to precedents" and with 
Fickwichian innoceQCe, to appoint a committee to inquire- 
into the eauaet of the riotous proceedings of the 25th 
Match. 

The City of London, of course, did not take the imptison- 
ment of their chief magistrate quietly ; in fact, the whole 
country raised its voice against the arbitrary proceedings ; 
and ^e finale was as damaging to the dignity of the House 
as the rest. On the 23d of July the parliament was pro- 
rogued, and its power to hold the aldermen in durance 
expiring, they marched out of the Tower amidst the 
triumphant shouts of the multitude. The law, too, had 
tacitly ignored the assumed power of the Commons, for, 
on the 30th July, 1771, Edward Irwin Carpenter, a printer, 
who had arrested Whehle, was tried at Guildhall for the 
assault, found guilty, fined one shilling, and imprisoned 
for two months in Wood-street Compter. And thus, by 
its child's play with its privileges, did the House of Commons 
present the sorry spectacle of a most ridiculous defeat, in 
which Gog and Magog had quietly taken up its impertinent - 
messengers in their arms and set them down outside the 
City gates. 

But, after all the fine things that have been written about 
their standing up so manfully for the liberty of the press, 
it will be seen that Crosby and his colleagues, in fact, only 
stood up for the rights and privileges of the City. Had 
Miller had no connexion with the newspaper press — had 
he been guilty of a contempt, or infringed the privilege of 
parliament in any other way, and been arrested for it in 
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the same wtgr, the aldermen, it is obvioua, would have done 
precisely the same as they did now ; had he heen a tailor, 
and arrested a member's servant for not paying him for a 
new coat, the House might have ordered Mm into custody, 
and, if he had been captured in the City by the Speaker's 
warrant, the lord mayor would as readily have vrrested the 
tailor as the news-printer from the hands of the House. 
One of the aldermen, no doubt, was moved by a sympathy 
with the press, and the writer of the North Briton must 
have had a peculiar satisfaction in crying in the face of the 
House of Commons, " You dare not — yau shall not have 
this printer;" and still more menacingly in effect writing 
to Lord Halifax, " I have taken him out of the hands of 
your messenger ; come on, and get him if yon can t " 

The moral effect of these events has, however, heen 
lasting, and the House of Commons, lowered and lessened 
by them, abashed and mortified, has never since thought it 
worth while to risk a repetition of such a humiliating 
conflict with the determination of the people to know what 
their representatives are doing. 
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The press was now, for the first time, the acknowledged 
representative of the people. There it stood overlooking, 
perhaps soinetinies overawing, those who had known and 
cared nothing for llieir constituents after they left the 
hustings : a jealous guardian, a watchful sentinel, a sleepless 
Argus ; behind the Speaker's chair there had sprung up a 
power greater than the Speaker, for there, in the gallery, 
was the eye of Europe ; the House of Commons had been 
unroofed and the world was looking in. 

The sheriffs of London, in an address to the liverj in 
1772, thus proclaim the victory : — • 

" The House of Commons has tacitly acquiesced in the 
claim made by many of our worthy fellow- citizens for the 
public at lai^e, that the constituents have a right to be 
informed of the proceedings of their servants in parliament. 
Several honest printers, in defiance of their illegal orders, 
gave the public all the particulars of their proceedings 
during the last session — proceedings which the House 
prudently endeavoured to hide in a darkness suited to their 
deeds. The same persons who asserted our rights during 
the last, have, during the present session, continued the 
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Gxetcise of it in its fullest extent. Notwitbstanrling tlie 
report of the committee was in express terms that the 
House should order that J. Miller be taken into custudjr 
of the serjeant-at-arms, the said J. Miller is still at large, 
wid still continues the severest attacks upon them, by 
faithfully publishing their proceedings, still braves their 
indignation, and sleeps secure in the City." 

The printers were hardly so, successful with the House 
of Lords ; and while Pitt was no longer reported as " Julius 
Florus," or Fox as " Cnceus Fulvius," the sensitive feelings 
of the Earl of WincheJsea were spared by having bis speech 
printed as that of " Caius Claudius Nero," whilst " Marcus 
Cato" was made responsible for the spoken sentiments of 
the Earl of Bath. But the watchful eye and trumpet 
tongue were soon there too ; and the House of Peers took 
warning by the example of the beaten Commons, and let it 
be. Mr. Alexander Stephens, in his " Memoirs of John 
Home Tooke," tells how Woodfall, the reporter, who 
deserves a page of history to himself, instead of being 
constantly confounded with the less brilliant Woodfall of 
Junius, let light upon the House of Lords : " In process 
of time the House of J^ords also silently conceded the 
point, and the late Mr. William Woodfall informed me 
that he first published its debates on the appearance of the 
bill for embanking tlie river and erecting the noble terrace 
now called the Adelphi ;,at which period his slumbers were 
discomposed by nightly visions of Newgate, yeoman ushers, , 
and serjeants-at-arms." 

la this one great stride, what a world of power, dignity, 
and importance had the newspaper conquered for itself! 

We have confined ourselves, in relating the struggles 
between the House of Commons and the press, to the more 
remarkable of the battles which were fought in that fifty 
years' war j and now, having arrived at the crowning conflict 
which set the question at rest, we may take breath, and in 
one glance back review the minor combats which took place 
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in the interval ; in which the parliatneDt fought for its 
^privilege, not only of silent legislation, but of exemption 
from criticism. 

Jitkf 1, 1715.— On the complaint of Robert Walpole, 
E. Berrington, printer, and J. Morphew, publisher, of the 
London Evemnff Pott, were oidered into the custody of the 
serjeant-at-Mms lor publishing a letter purporting to be 
written by Walpole to Ixird Sunderland, and also for some 
remarks on the case of " John Bumois, a French school- 
master, who was whipped for speaking seditious words 
■against his majesty." And a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the authorship of the same. 

February 18, 1727. — '.Complaint made against R. Raikes, 
printer of the GJoucaier Journal, for printing the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and Raikes ordered to attend on 
the 26[b; but he being ill of fever sent up a petition, 
setting Forth that the report had been inserted without his 
knowledge, but that he believed it was taken from a news- 
letter sent by Mr. Gythens, clerk of the Bristol roads, or 
his assistant, to the King's Head Inn, at Gloucester> 
Ordered that Raikes be excused from attendance, and 
Gythens and John Stanley attend the House. March 3. 
- — " Robert Oiddins, of the Post-office, London," and John 
Stanley attended, and the latter confessing the authorship 
of the news-letter, was committed to the custody of the 
^erj eant- at-a rms, 

March 14, 1727. — Second complaint against Raikes for 
publishing the debates, and also against J. Wilson, his 
agent at Bristol, who attended, obedient to order, on the 
18th. Wilson having had no part in the printing, was 
discharged, but Raikes, who stated that he got the report 
from Edward Cave, of the Post-office, was committed to 
the custody of the sei^'eant-at-arms, and Cave ordered to 
attend. March 30. — Cave attended and acknowledged his 
-offence, but stated that be .got the report, with other 
■written news-letters, which he delivered in, from William 
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Wye, John Stanlby, John Willis, and Elias Delpeucb. 
Clave, Wye, Stanley, and Delpeucb were commitled to the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

December 2, 1739. — Complaint made against John Meres, 
printer of the Daily Post, for publishing some remarks on 
the *' Embargo on Provision of Victual." Meres attended 
and expressed cootritioD, but was ordered into custody of 
the seijeant-at-anns, and the king was moved by petition 
of the House to prosecute him. December 12. — Meres 
petitioned the House to be discharged, on account of " his 
wife and several small children," and acknowledged his 
offence ; but on the ISch bis petition was refused, and a 
motion carried that the serjeant-at-arms should carry him 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench (on 
notice being given to the Attorney-Qeneral) to give bail 
to meet the charge to be brought against him, February 
10, 1740. — Meres ^ain petitions the House, " bewailing" 
his conduct, declaring himself " miserably reduced by his 
confinement, having tired out ail his friends by borrowing 
money of them for the support of himself, his wife, and 
several small children, who are become great objects of 
charity," and beseeching his discharge. Ordered that he 
be discharged, on giving bail and paying the fees. 

Mail ISj 1742. — Complaint against J. Huggonson for 
printing in the Champioa, of Captain Hercules Vinegar, 
May 4, a letter on the bill depending in the House for 
preventing frauds in the manufacture of gold and silver 
lace. Attended on the 17th, and apologised. 

March 8, 1744. — Complaint made of Cfflsar Ward for 
publishing reports of the proceedings in the York Coarant 
of February 26. Attended, by order, on the dth of April ; 
confessed his transgression, and was discharged, after being 
reprimanded on his knees and paying the fees. 

Jamutry 22, 1745.— John Gilfillan, printer of the York 
Com-ant, ordered to attend for an article reflecting on 
Admiral Vernon, a member of the House. 
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February I, 1760.— Complaints agMiist W. Eglesham, 
printer of the Public Advertiser; J. Wilkie, of the London 
Chronicle; Matthew Jenour, of the Daiiy Advertiser ; and 
Say, Owen, and Knight, of the Gazetteer, for publishing 
the reports ; aU of whom attended on the 4th, expressed 
their sorrow, and were discharged, after receiving a repri- 
mand on their knees and paying the fees. 

January 20, 1762. — Complaint against John "Wilkie, of 
the London Chronicle, who attended on the 25th, and apo- 
logised, but was ordered into the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms. 

February 18, 1768.— Wilkie, of the London Chronicle, 
again reprimanded on his knees for publishing an adver- 
tisement reflecting on the House, and discharged on pay- 
ment of the fees. 

May 8, 1769.— Charles Say, of the Gazetteer, and Cow- 
burue, of the lAverpool Chronicle, complained offer reflect- 
ing on the character of Sir William Meredith, Bart., a 
member of the House ; and the complaint referred to the 
Committee of Privileges and Elections. 

On August 1, 1770, his majesty paid the 100/. fine in- 
flicted on Edwards, printer of the Middlesex Journal, for 
publishing a protest of the House of Lords ; and the fees 
of the usher of the black rod were remitted. ■ 

The practice of dragging the news-printers to the bars 
of the two Houses to make a cringing and hollow submis- 
sion, and an abject apology for doing yesterday what thej 
intended to do again to-morrow, was now, indeed, falling 
into discredit. As regarded the publication of the debates, 
the people would have it ; and for the prevention of sedi- 
tious writing, and the protection of private character, the 
legal tribunals of the country afforded ample provision. 
There could be no pretext that they were too favourable 
to the press; it was true that juries had returned verdicts 
gainst secretaries of state. Treasury officers, and Commons' 
messengers fordoing illegal acts; but when the newspapers 
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did illegal acts, they returned verdicts against them too. 
Thus, when the Whisperer, a virulent party paper, Etaited 
17th of February, 1770, to oppose the policy of Lord North, 
transgressed, which at often did, the boundaries of fair com- 
ment and became personal and abusive, the printer was 
several times convicted and punished j and even a person 
for selling No. 5 was sentenced, on a conviction in the 
Court nf King's Bench, Xo be imprisoned for six months ; 
and, for selling No. 6, to a further imprisonment of a like 
term, and, at its expiration, to find bail, himself in 200/., 
and two sureties in 50/1 each, to be of good behaviour for 
two years, 

On July 8, 1773, Miller, of the London Evening Pott, 
was tried for stating that Lord Sandwich, the First Lord 
of the Adn^iralty {the "Jemmy Twitcher" of the news- 
papers), had sold a place in his department for 2,000/. He 
was bold enough to set up a plea of justification (which, in 
those days, was generally held to aggravate the offence), 
but had to pay 2,000/. damages. 

On November 21,. 1774, John Williams was criminally 
convicted, in the Court of King's Bench, of a newspaper 
libel on Fox, and sentenced to a fine of 100/., as well as the 
costs of the trial, and to be imprisoned for one month. 

On July 3, 1776, Lord Bolinghroke recovered 20Z. (he 
had laid the damages at 2,000?.) from the printer of the 
Morning Chronicle ; but on July 10, of the same year, an 
action brought by Lord Chatham against Woodfall, of the 
Public Advertiser, fell to the ground from an insufficiency 
in the recital of the offence. 

The powers to whom it helonged constitutionally and 
legally to keep the press within proper bounds, were always 
ready to make the majesty of the laws respected^ and did 
it with more dignity and propriety, and to much better 
effect, than all the arbitrary acts of the House of Commons 
had ever been characterised by. 

It is true that the scurrility, the vulgar abuse, and 
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personal slander which bad disgraced the newspapers sa 
recently, were fast disappearing from their columns. 
Walpole says of them, in 1770: — "Every newspaper is 
now written in a f;ood style ; "* and die writers were not 
the mercenary miscreants whom his father bonght and 
hired. Charles Lloyd, a brother of the Dean of Norwich, 
and private secretary to Granville, when First Lord of the 
Treasury, was of their number ; so was Greor^e Colman, 
who commenced the series of "The Grentleman''in theLon- 
doa Packet, on July 10, 1775; and Dr. WiUiam Kenrick, 
perhaps not quite so honourable to the press as the others. 
Kenrick was bom at Watford, in Hertfordshire, and bred 
to the occupation of a rule maker; but feeling, perhaps, 
that he " had something in him," he went to Leyden, and 
got his degree, and returned and settled in London. He 
did drudgery for the publishers, and, at last, got appointed 
editor of the Mominff Chronicle, but quarrelled with the 
proprietors, and set up a paper in opposition— which failed. 
He died June 9, 1779. 

Associated with the newspaper press of this period were- 
greater names than these, the three Burkes, who vrrote 
(not, as far as we are aware, under any engagement) in 
the London Evening Pott. Bichard was the principal 
contributor, under the signature of " Valens," and he was 
only occasionally assisted by William and the illustrious 
Edmund. The writings of the latter got more frequent 
at the beginning of the American war, but in 1776 we 
find them united in an accusation against Lord George 
Germaine, of falsifying the Gaeette. 

The cost of transmitting the London papers into the 
country was excessive. They were forwarded through tbe 
agency pf the clerks of the roads, under the Post-office, 
whose charges were as follow : " For a daily paper, 61. 
per annum; for an evening paper, 21. 10*." In 1770, 
J. Hamilton, a bookseller, of ShoC'Iane, Fleet-street, advei^ 
* WalpoliMui^ Tol L p. 90. 
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tised tbe following reducad prices : " For a daily paper, 
42. ; for an eveniog paper, 2L" This waa still high, con- 
sideiing the price of the papen themselves was 2d. or i^d. 
Yet they and their circnlatjon were gradually increasing. 
The ledgers of the Stamp-office show us that the number 
of stamps issued to newspapers throughout the United 
Kingdom, which in 1753 was only 7,411,757, and in 1760 
was 9,464,790, had in 1774 risen to 12,300,000, and in 
1775 rose to 13,680,000, increasing not quite so rapidly 
in the next year to 12,830,000. Perhaps this slight 
check was the result of Lord North's measure, which 
took eSect on May 28tfa, 1776, rising the stamp from 
Id. to 1^ 

Meanwhile, another of our existing papers had been 
established, the Morning Post and Daily Advertiter, the 
first number of which appeared in November, 1772, under 
a form intended to evade the provisions of the stamp act, but 
which, in 1775, had become a regular morning paper, prin- 
cipally written by the Kev. Henry Bate. This sport of for- 
tune was the son of a clei^jrman at Worcester, and after on 
education at Queen's College, Oxford, was ordained, and 
obtained the rectory of Fumbridge,* in Essex. But a 
quiet little parish on the Crouch, in the prolific but 
boorish hundred of Dengie, was no place for the gay 
young parson, so he came to London to write plays and 
the Momi)^ Pott. Of the former he wrote eight or ten, 
and of the latter he continued to be the editor till 1780, 
when, in a tiff with Iiis coadjutors, he left them, and 
started the Morning Herald, when speaking of which we 
shall meet with him again, and tell how he became Sir 
Bate Dudley. 

The manner in w^hich an editor was in those days held 
responsible for his arguments, and liable to personal co]> 
lisions with his opponents, is curiously shown by what 

* Not the Ticarags of Fambridge, u stated by Mr. Hunt Thero ia no 
paruh of that name in Essex. 
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hap^ned to Bate soon after he took t!ie Morning Poat 
in himd : — 

"January 13, 1777. — A rencontre happened at the 
Adelphi Tavem, in the Strand, hetween Captain Stoney 
and'Mr. Bate, editor of the Mryrmng Pott. The cause of 
quarrel arose from some offensive paragraphs that had 
appeared in the Morning Post, highly reflecting on the 
character of a lady for whom Captain Stoney had a parti- 
cular regard. Mr. Bate had taken every possible method, 
consistent with honour, to convince Mr. Stoney that the 
insertion of the paragraphs was wholly without his know- 
ledge, to which Mr. Stoney gave no credit, and insisted on 
the satisfaction of a gentleman or the discovery of the 
author. This happened some days before, hut meeting, as 
it were by accident, on the day here mentioned, they 
adjourned to the Ade!phi, called for a room, shut the door, 
and being furnished with pistols, discharged them at each 
Other without effect. They then drew swords, and Mr. 
Stoney received a wound in the breast and arm, and Mr. 
Bate one in the thigh. Mr. Bate's sword bent, and slanted 
against the captain's breastbone, which Mr. Bate apprising 
him of. Captain Stoney called to him to straighten it, and 
in the interim, while the sword was under his foot for that 
purpose, the door was broken open, or the death of one of 
the parties would most cert^nly have been the issue."* 

It was necessary, then, for an editor to be as Wilful with 
the sword as with the pen, and "cold iron" was added to 
the dangers (in the shape of ushers of the black rod, ser- 
jeants-at-arms, general warrants, and courts of law) that 
" did environ " Uie man whose occupation it was to write 
the public sentiment. 

We must be allowed to anticipate a few years to record 

another misliep which befel Mr. Bate. In 1780, he was 

tried before Mr. Justice Buller, at Middlesex Sessions, for a 

libel on the Duke of Richmond, published in the Monaag 

* ChntUnuim'* Magatiae, Fabnuij, 1777. 
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Po»t, in which he charged the Duke with opposing the 
increase of the artny in order to favour an invasion of the 
French — with conveying intelligence to the French gavem- 
tnent, &c., and hroug;h); forward other intemperate and 
unfounded acciuations. Horwell, the publisher of th« 
paper, proved Bate's cognisance of the libel, and the editor 
was found guilty, and sentenced to twelve months' imprison- 
ment in the King's Bench prison, but his sentence had to 
stand over uniil the prison was repaired after the damage 
done to it by the rioters of 'eighty.*' 

Another restless spirit now takes a part in our history ; 
and, litigious and troublesome to the government, contu- 
macious and almost insolent to the judges, possessing much 
of the spirit and more than the genius of Wilkes, a refractory 
parson, rides on a libel through the courts of law. 

John Home (afterwards John Home Tooke) was the 
son of a poulterer at Newmarket, but was bom in West- 
minster on the 25th June, 1736, and at first educated at 
Westminster Scliool, but he was afterwaida removed to 
£^ton, where either a gambol or a fray with some other 
youths cost him bis right eye. We trace him to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and next find him as usber in 
a boarding-sthool. In 1756, he entered himself of the 
Inner Temple, intending to devote himself to the law, for 
which there is little doubt be possessed many qualifica- 
tions, but in 1760 his friends prevailed on him to enter 
into priest's order;-, purchasing for him the living of Brent- 
ford, in Middlesex, worth 200^. oi 3002. per annum.-|- 
H^re he seems to have behaved so as to win the respect of 
bis parishioners, but he panted for the war of politicS| 
and fought his first battle and received his first wound in 
1770. In 1769 he had written two letters to the Ptiblic 
Advertiser, signed " A Freeholder of Surrey," in which 
he accused George Onslow of having received a bribe for 
* Dooglu' " Beports of Cu«b in the EiDR'a Bmoh," p. S76. 
\ Ste^Mui'a "Mamoin of John Home Tooke." 
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procuring a poit under government. The accusation waa 
denied b^ Onslow, who brought an action agiiinst his 
accuser, which was tried before Sir William Blackstone, at 
Kingston, April 6th, 1770, laying.his damages at lO.CHK)^ 
The action broke down on a technical point, but on a new 
trial before Iiord Mansfield, Home was cast in damages 
of 400L On the 17th April of the following year ho 
obtained a rule to set aside the yerdict, on the ground of 
misdirection, but with what result we cannot discorer. 

The cost of this trial to Onslow (whose crime, in the 
ijea of Home, was his desertion of the Wilkes party^, 
and an acceptance of place under the Grrafton adminis- 
tration : the measles of all young and rising politicians) 
was 1,500/., whilst Home got off for 200/. On July 
23d, 1771, he founded the Society of the Supporters of 
the Bill of Bighta, which soon took tha newspapers under 
its protection, more especially the London Evetdiig Pott, 
the PvbUc Advertiser, and the Middtesex JounuU, defend- 
ing them against prosecutions, and paying the expenses of 
trials or convictions ; but the society becoming a tool in 
^e hands of Wilkes and his party, Home seceded in 
di^ust, and took some of the principal members with him 
to establish the Constitutional Society. There is no doubt 
he was one of the most active instigators and daring 
adrisers, both of the printers and the aldermen, in the 
great contest we have narrated j but the next year he was 
carrying on an acrid controversy with two of its heroes, 
Junius and Wilkes. The Public Advertiser was held to 
be read at court, and this drew to its columns letters and 
articles intended to catch the royal or the ministerial eye. 
Junius, Sir William Draper, Wilkes, Churchill, Lloyd, 
and Home, had all made it the vehicle to convey their 
sentiments to the throne or the cabinet, and the partisans 
now mounted it and fought among themselves. Mr. 
Stephens claims the victory for Home in both contests ; 
but whilst the eondact of Wilkes, now beginning to be 
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mercenaiy and time-setviD^, made hitn au easier cooqueat 
than lie might once have been to Home, Junius, in oui 
opinion, comes out of the fray triumphant.* Home was 
chafing in his surplice : it never fitted him, and he now 
threw it off for ever. In 1771 he had obtnined his degree 
of M.A', but in 1773 he resigned bis living, retired from 
the church, and turned to his old love, the bar. He soon 
gave proof of the quick invention and active zeal lie could 
bring to support a cause : perhaps too daring and a degree 
too warm. His was indeed the spirit that, loolung steadily 
At the end, conquered the means: he would have been 
great at a coup d'itat. The trial for libel, which he 
brought down upon himself in 1774, gives us glimpses of 
his character which must not be overlooked. The manorial 
rights of his friend, Mr. Williant Tooke, being threatened 
by an Enclosure Bill, which there was no time to formally; 
oppose, Mr, Tooke applied in his extremity, and on the 
4ay before the proposed reading of the bill, to Home, 
declaring himself, however, too late and undone. But the 
ready and unscrupulous mind of Home sees one course 
Xrom which his friend recoiled in dismay — " to begin by 
-writing a libel on the Speaker," as he coolly suggests in 
his reply. "A libel on such a man as Sir Fletcher 
Horton ! " exclaims Tooke. " Yes, precisely on him," 
expUins Home, quietly, "for X welt know that then 
inquiry will be made, and that he will not sanctify a dicK 
honest act. As for the consequences, I am well aware of, 
and take them all upon myself." To secure success, he 
made the libel particularly violent, offensive, and per- 
sonally abusive of the Speaker ; " for," argued he, " such 
an outrage cannot pass for a moment unnoticed after the 
House is met, and must be taken into consideration before 
the Enclosure Bill." The next day the Public Advertiter 
'Contained a scurrilous letter, signed "Strike but Hear." 
He bad not miscalculated. Immediately on its assembling, 
* FMthniniraa Work* of Jnnini. Naw To^ IS20. 
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the speaker calls the attention of the House to the libel j 
the publisher is ordered to attend, and the Enclosure 
Bill 13 shelved, only to he taken down on a future day, 
and cut to pieces. The next day Woodfall attends, and 
readily gives up his author, as Home has told him to do; 
but the indignity offered to the House has been monstrous, 
and he is committed to the custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms. As for Home himself, he is ordered to attend, but 
he snaps his fingers at the Speaker and the House, only 
condescending to notice their order on the 16th, with a 
letter pretending to view the whole matter as a mistake, 
and the order intended for somebody else. 

But the House is not to be put off so jauntily, and next 
day he is brought up in custody. On the 18th, the 
House is satisfied with his explanations, and discharges 
him from custody, but the printer does not get off no • 
easily. On the 24th, Woodfall petitions for his discharge, 
making pitiful submission in vain. He declares the dis- 
pleasure of the House to be just, and the letter "highly, 
falsely, and unjustly " reflecting on the Speaker ; acknow- 
ledges his conduct to he blameahle, and even talks of 
" the enormity of his offence ; " hints at the "well-known 
mercy and clemency of the House," and pleads impending 
ruin on a numerous and innocent family. But all this 
availed him nought ; the petition was rejected. On the 
2d March the House was in better temper, and Woodfall 
was discharged on his petition, with a reprimand from the 
Speaker; but he and his brother were both ordered to be 
prosecuted by the Attorney-Genera! fur a letter signed 
*'A South Briton," which had appeared in the Public 
Advertiser and the Marrmig Chronicle of the 16th 
February. 

But "Parson Home" will not be quiet. He is now a 
forward member of the Constitutional Society, established 
for the encouragement of the revolted colonies of America, 
and, aa such, signs and sends to the papen an advertise- 
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ment of ita proceedings. As usual, vengeance descends 
with the greatest speed upon the newspapers, and John 
Miller, John Wilkie, Henrj Randall and Henry Baldwin 
are brought to trial on the 17th December, 1776, Cor pub- 
lishing the treasonable document in the preceding month 
of June, and on the Isi February, 1777, they are each 
sentenced to a fine of 100?. Having thus disposed of the 
printers, justice goes off to punish the authors, and, oil 
July 4lh, Home is brought to trial before Lord Mansfield, 
at Guildhall, for writing the advertisements which appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle, London Packet, and Public 
Advertiser oF the 9tb of June.* He defends himself at 
great length, and, although with much bitterness and acer- 
bity, displays sufficient shrewdness to have fitted him for 
ihe bar ; but the jury (as indeed they could do no other- 
wive) found him guilty, and he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 200^, to be imprisoned for twelve months, and find 
sureties for his good behaviour for three years, himself in 
400?. and two others in 200?, each. This judgment he 
endeavoured to overrule by a writ of error in parliament, 
but he only got it confirmed, although his cause was argued 
by Dunning, who had before refused to hold a brief against 
him. His confinement in the King's Bench was made 
light to him by the good-nature of the governor and the 
attention of his friends. He was allowed to reside in the 
rules outside the prison, and even to be absent for a few 
days in the country ; but he reckoned his loss by the trial 
to amount to 1,200?. 

We reci^ise no more of his letters in the papers, but 
his career was none the leas stormy. His call to the bar 
■was successfully opposed in 1779, on the plea that he was 
still a clergyman ; and in 1782, having taken the name of 
Tooke, in deference to the wishes and as the acknowledged 
heir of the friend be bad stood up for, he was induced to join 

* Cowper'i "Beporti of Cun in the Courtof Emg'iBenoh,''pp.ST2-SB. 
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the Londoa Correaponding Society, associated for the pui- 
pose of pTOCuring annual parliaments and utUTersal suffrage 
— of neither of which, however, he was a wann admirer — a 
. political union which numbered in its various ramifications 
all over the country some fifty thousand members. This 
made him more than ever obnoxious to government suspi- 
cion, and his committal to the Tower, where he remained 
some months under very slight restraint, and his trial on 
September 10th, 1794, on a charge of high treason, which 
made the name of Erskine famous, were the results. He 
died at Wimbledon, March 18th, 1812, aged seventy-^iz, 
and had characteristically prepared a tomb for himself in 
his garden ; but it not being found in good condition, he 
was buried at Ealing. Vacating the pulpit, and excluded 
&om the bar, he was but partially successful with the 
Eonate. He twice contested Westminster (once, in 1790f 
-against Fox, who brought aa action against him, as was the 
wont in those days, for the expenses he had been needlessly 
put to), but was defeated, and, with his usual disregard of 
the means by which he worked his ends, so long aa they 
were not dishonourable, he procured a seat for Old SarUm, 
the most corrupt borough of the whole rotten system, 
firom which to drive his axe at the root of parliamentary 
-corruption. 

With the exception of the Constitutional Society's adver- 
tisements, the melancholy strife between Old England and 
her re&actory children on the other side of the Allantica 
which divided households and brought bitterness and angry 
'Words into almost every home, seems to have involved the 
newspapers in no trouble. The tone they assumed was 
strong, decisive, even violent, but it was a sign of the timet 
that, although the public mind was heated almost to com- 
l>ustion, they were allowed to scatter the most explosive 
materials about almost unchecked. Governments had dis- 
covered that the newspapers spoke the voice of the people, 
And that to put them down would require an army, not « 
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few crown counsel. Neither could thej be so easily put 
down, when they gave up low and vulgar personalities, and 
wrote with that studied and convincing reasoning that is 
far more terrible. It is beyond doubt that, as the law 
stood, they wrote treason ; but the people's sentiments, 
right, justice, honour, and religion were all treason to that 
fraternal strife: they spoke treason when they cried, 
■"Hold, you shall not murder your brother!" they wept 
treason over the dead of Xiexington and Concord ; they 
shouted treason when they rejoiced that cousins' blood had 
ceased to flow, and men speaking the same tongue had 
ceased to fight. Yet the guilty law was coward, for then 
treason was right and law was wrong. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THS PinST BI7NDAT PAPKK -0OtDBICITB*B OBlBAOTnt Of THE HaWSFAPIRB IX 

ITSO— FOUNDATION or tbb "voBiiiNa kebald"— bib baik duslbt — 

HOaa BOTD — LIBEL AOAU t — THE "JB8UIT" — BIOHABD BBINBLBT BHEBI- 
SAH — IBR nsBT RDITOR'B BOX, ARD !TB IHVEHTOB, CBISP— FOUNSAIIOK 



— LOOIB OOUffiMlD — BAKFSOH FBBBT — BALES OF HEWBFAFKB 
— ENOAQBHEHI OP OOLBBIDOE AKD LAKB — BTEFHEK JONBa — 
IBANBUiaaiON OP PAFEBB THBOTTOH TBE POST— OIBpOLATIOM Of MEWS- 

Therg were now seventeen papers published in London: 
of these, in 1777, seven came out every morning, eight 
thrice a week, one twice, and one only once a week. There 
had as yet been no Sunday papers, but the citizens could 
fast from politics and news on the seventh day no longer, 
and, in 1778, Johnson's Sunday Monitor appeared. The 
information which they hungered after was political gossip, 
conjectures, guesses, anticipations, pure inventions — all 
supposed to be genuine until contradicted next day — ' 
mysterious whisperings as from some great authority whom 
it would compromise, perhaps lead to the block, to name, 
but which were the crumbb of information which had been 
dropped from the great man's table, picked up by his foot- 
man, and spiced for the news-collector — perhaps greedily 
swallowed at last by Hugh Kelly himself, and disgorged 
into the newspaper office for five-and- twenty shillings a 
week, as per his contract with the Gazetteer; or, by a less 
conscientious mind than poor Hugh's, fabricated entirely, 
as Goldsmith, who knew something of these matters him- 
self, suggests : — 
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"The universal passion for politics is gradfied by daily 
gazettes, as with us in China. But, as in ours the emperor 
endeavours to instruct his people, in theirs the people 
endeavour to instruct the administration. You must not, 
however, imagine that they who compile these papers have 
any actual knowledge of the politics or the governnneat of 
a state ; they only collect their materials from the oracle of 
some coffee-house, which oracle has himself gathered them 
the night before from a heau at a gaming-table, who has 
pillaged his knowledge from a great man's porter, who has 
had his information from the great man's gentleman, who 
has invented the whole story for his own amusement the 
night preceding."* 

Some readers were amused with such news as the follow- 
ing:— 

"Last Tuesday night, as two old foolish watchmen, in 
Sugar! oaf-court, Leadenhall-street, were Kporting with each 
other, one unluckily struck the other a blow in the eye 
with his staff, which occasioned it to bleed in a shocking 
manner. No fools like old fools 1" — Westminster Journal, 
April 22d, 1775. 

" We hear there is likely to be the greatest opposition 
ever known in the memory of man for the choice of church- 
wardens for the parish of St. Peter in Cornhili." — Ibid, 

Whilst small politicians fed upon such food as follows : — 

" A correspondent observes, that the trading part of this 
nation have great reason to be alarmed at the dismal 
prospect of the approaching ruin of this once-flourishing 
nation. We, who once gave laws to all other kingdoms 
and powers, are now become the scorn of all the world, 
and it must be so while such men — such wretches as 
Jemmy Twitcher, a despicable but arbitrary junto, preside 
oter us I A change of men and a change of measures — oh, 
how devoutly to be wished for by every lover of religion, 
trade, and liberty!"— OW.ai/wA ^y. May 22d, 1779. 
* CMzen of the World, 
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" A constant reader aaks if that kingdom must not 
become very despicable where land admirals are employed 
to conduct the navy? where trade and commerce are 
Delected ? where religion and virtue are despised ? 
where a prince, obstinate and self-conceited, spends his 
hours in looking into watches, making of buttons, and 
playing with ivory toys ; whilst the sound of the trumpet 
and the alarm of war strikes every thinking man witb 
astonishment and dismay, none knowing where, when 
destruction and infatuation begin, they will end ?" — Old 
Britith Spy, May 22d. 1779. 

" A correspondent asks if parliament should pass a vote 
for distributing the widows' and orphans' money, entrusted 
to the Lord Chancellor, towards the support of Britona to 
embrue their hands and swords in American blood? Good 
God! what will become of out stocks and fbnds? Do 
not men of genius and calculation already fear that our 
Three per Cents, will be worth no more than fif^ pounds 
for a hundred ? Forbid it, good Lord ! that ever England 
should be reduced that the widows' and orphans' money, 
like their tears, should be expended and applied to serve 
the vile purposes of such men as Jemmy Twitchert* Sir 
Hugh Faleface,f drunken Rigdum,;]^ &c. &c. On the con- 
trary, God grant we may see such golden days as when 
Cumberland, Richmond, Rockingham, and Keppel may 
have the guide and lead of our treasury, our army, and 
navy!"— OW Britiah ^y, February 20th, 1770. 

Our eye runs down column a^er column of suck para- 
graphs ! 

It was in 1780 that the Rev. Henry Bate quarrelled with 
his colleagues of the Mormng Pott, and set up the Mormng 
Herald on hia own account, the first number of which 
appeared on Wednesday, the 1st of November, " to be 
conducted," as he promises in his address to the public, 

* The E«r1 of Soudwidi. t Palliier. X TUgbj. 
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" upOD liberal prindples." Bate, whose previous fortune* 
we have traced vrhen speaking of the foundation of the 
I'Oat, still continued a fast parson; he wrote plays and 
fought duels, took the name of Dudley, together with a 
large estate, under the will of a friend, and immediately 
bought the reversion to the living of Bradwell-juxta-Mare, 
eleven miles from Maldon, where he laid out twenty-eight 
thousand pounds in restoring the church, schools, and 
rectory-house, now known as Btadwell Lodge, on the roof 
of which may be seen this magnificent editor's observatory, 
ornamented with' Ionic colttmns, which form the chimneys 
of the whole building. The rector, on whose life the 
reversion depended, died, as even rectors with fat livings- 
must, but the Bishop of London refused to induct into his 
place the Rev. Bate Dudley. This gave rise to a lawsuit, 
which lasted seven years, ended in a compromise at last, 
and left Dudley a poorer man by some two-and-twenty 
thousand pounds. But the Herald had espoused the cause 
of the Prince of Wales; and while Sheridan defended 
him in the House of Commons, the Prince and the Duke 
of Clarence befriended him in private ; in 1805 he got the 
rich rectory of Eilcoran, and was made chancellor of the 
diocese of Ferns and a justice of the peace, and in 1812 
he obtained a baronetcy. Sir Henry Bate Dudley died at 
Cheltenham in 1824. 

Similar, in more than one respect, were the character 
and career of a contemporary, Hugh Boyd, on whom John 
Almon has so laboriously tried to fit the cloak of Junius. 
His father was Alexander Macaulay, Esq., of Glenville, in 
the county of Antrim, who had been a friend of Swift's, 
and his mother a daughter of Hugh Boyd, Esq., of.Bslly- 
caatle. The second son by this marriage, and born in 1746, 
he became the heir of Mr. Boyd by will, and on his death 
he, like Bate, assumed the name as well as the wealth of 
his benefactor. But he had only just left Trinity College, 
and was, perhaps, more extravagant than the editor of the 
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Mominff Herald. In 1766 he was called to the bar in 
Dublin, and soon after came over to London, and entered 
himself of the Temple — also entering the Temple of Hjmen 
with a richly-endowed bride. But his estate and her dower 
were soon expended ; in 1776 lie became a political writer 
as the author of the Freeholder, and in 1779 and 1780 was 
associated with Almon's London Courant, for which he wrote 
the series ofarticles called " The Whig." His interest, like 
Dudley's, was good; and, in 1781, he went in the suite of 
the Earl of Macartney to India, and in 1782 was sent 
ambassador to the King of Candy. Ori his return from 
this mission he started the Indian Observer, at Madras, 
where he died in 1794. 

Both the Herald, which Dudley edited, and the London 
Courani, for which Boyd wrote, suffered prosecution in the 
next year (1781). On the 4th of July, " the late printers 
of the London Courani and the Noon Gazette, the publisher 
of the Mormng Herald, and the printer of the Gazetteer, 
received sentence in the Court of King's Bench for a libel 
on the Bussian ambassador ; the printer of the London 
Courant, as the original publisher, to be imprisoned one 
year, and stand for one hour in the pillory at the Koyal 
Bxchange ; the printer of the Noon Gazette to pay a fine 
of one , hundred pounds, and to be imprisoned one year, 
and, for an aggravated paragraph, to be imprisoned six 
months after the expiration of the first imprisonment, and 
pay a second fine of one hundred pounds; the publisher 
of the Moma^ Herald to pay a fine of one hundred 
pounds, and be imprisoned one year; and the printer of 
the Gazetteer (being a female] to pay a fine of fifty pounds, 
and be imprisoned for six months."* On the next day, 
and for the same offence, the printers of the W/dtehall 
Evening Post and Middlesex Journal were also sentenced 
to pay a fine of one hundred pounds each, and be each 

* OenSevxM'» Magasme foi Aufiu^ 17S1. 
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imprisoned one year ; and the printer of the St. James's 
Chronicle to pay the fine without suffering the imprisonment. 

Truly, theRussian ambaHnador must have Lad full revenge. 

The year 1782, as far as we can trace> saw the first 
connexion with the preas of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who was shortly to shed such immortal lustre on his name 
by his eloquent defence of ita liberties, and who now 
appears to have been united with others in bringing out 
the Jesuit. It is not very agreeable to have to add that, 
on its party afterwards coming into power, a prosecution 
which the fallen govemraent had brought against its printer 
was allowed to proceed, and he was left to suffer ihe full 
term of the year's imprisonment to which be was Beu-i 
tenced. 

From Brinsley Sheridan to Samuel Crisp ! Well, there is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and while 
we record when the one came into newspaper life, let us 
not omit to tell when the other went out of it. In January^ 
1784, then, in his seventy-first year, died Samuel Crbp» 
who first introduced the "editor's box" at newspaper 
offices ! He was a strange, eccentric, but &r from useless 
member of society. He had been a broker on 'Change, but, 
having retired from business, devoted his leisure to the 
invention of useful little matters, or proposals of useful 
little projects. The mile-stones round London were among 
his o&pring. He lived for many years in the house where 
he died, in Macclesfield-street, Soho, and one of bis harm-, 
less eccentricities was to ride daily by the stage-coach to 
Greenwich, and return immediately ; a practice which be 
kept up for fourteen years, paying the proprietor of the 
coach twenty-seven pounds a-year as an equivalent for hia 
fare.* 

A more important event took place in January, 1785, ott 
the thirteenth day of which there appeared No. 1 of the 

• Hone's" BverjDay Book," _p. 102.. .,', ,, .y 
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DaUy Vmversal Regitter, a paper of four pa^s, principally 
designed, it would seem, to introduce to tbe public a new 
inveation of piinting with types representiug words and 
syllables instead of only letters — a patent process, conceived 
by one Heniy Johnson, a compositor, and which was to 
save time, trouble, expense, and errors. The price of the 
first number was twopence-halfpenny, and tbe printer and 
proptietot was John Walter, of Printing-house-square, 
who appears to have suffered great annoyances and losses 
in his attempts to introduce his logographical hobby into 
universal practice ; but in three years afterwards he found 
the title of his new paper inconvenient, and on the 1st of 
January, 1788, iorg/sA that iron name which every morning 
knocks at the door of a sleeping world, and bids it, in a 
voice of thunder, wake ] 

Thb Times ! 

The reosous for this change Walter thus describes : — 
" The Univeraal Regitter, from the day of its first appear- 
ance to the day of its confirmation, has* like Tiistrara 
(Shandy), suflered firom unusual casualties, both laughable • 
and serious, arising from its name, which, on its introduc- 
tion, was immediately curtailed of its fair proportion by 
all who called for it — the word universal being universally 
omitted, and the word regitter being only retained. ' Boy, 
bring me the Regitter.' The waiter answers, ' Sir, we have 
not a library, but you may see it at the New Exchange 
Cofi&e-house,* ' Then I'll see it there,' answers the disap- 
pointed politician, and he goes to the New Exchange and 
calls for the Regitter ; upon which the waiter tells him that 
he cannot have it, as he is not a subscriber, and presents 
him with the Court and City Register, the Old Annual 
Re^Bter, or the Kew Annual Register, or, if the cofiee- 
bouse be within the purlieus of Covent Garden, or the 
hundreds of Druiy, slips into the politician's hand Harriet 
Regitter of ladies. For these and other reasons, the parents 
of the Vniveraal Rtigiiter have added to ita ori^nal name 
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that of tlie Timet, which, being a monosj'llable, bids defi- 
ance to cotruptors and mutilators of the language." 
■ Walter, who appears to have been somewhat of a dull 
plodding man, with his head full of the logographic system, 
which was to create a revolution in the world of letters^ 
appeals in lachrymose style to the public ever and anon, to 
" support" him against the jokes and ridicule which his 
system brought down upon him, till, at last, having per- 
severed with admirable obstinacy and to the serious detri- 
ment of his finances, he was content to adopt the common- 
place way of printing his paper, and the Timet ceased to 
be " printed logographically." It made little or no sensa- 
tion in the world, and certainly gave no indications of 
fiiture power. For, in truth, it possessed none ; the Post^ 
the Herald, the Public and General Advertiser, had the 
ear of the public and the lion's share of weight and influ- 
ence, and the circulation of Walter's ofispritig was small 
and sluggish. In fact, we have been informed, on the very 
best authority, that the circulation of the paper, as late as 
1803, when its original founder yielded up its management 
into the hands of his son, did not exceed 1,000 copies a 
day. It is, however, only fair to state that at that time 
the Morning Pott, according to the Gentlemarit Mi^azine 
of July, 1833, circulated only 4,500, and none of the other 
daily papers exceeded 3,800. 

But while Walter pursued the even tenor of bis way, 
tinmolesting and unmolested, bis more prominent contem- 
poraries were once more made to feel tbe drawbacks that 
attend popularity. In February, 1786, the Mominff Herald 
and General Advertiter accused Fitt of gambling in the 
iunds, a charge which the minister thought damaged his 
character to the extent of ten thousand pounds; but the 
jnry thought differently, and gave him damages of two 
hundred and fifty pounds against the Herald, and one 
hundred and fifty against the Advertiser. In the same 
jrear, too, the PtibUe Advertiter of Henry Woodfall got 
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into trouble, and had to sustain actions for libel brougbt 
by Edmund Burke and Lord Lougbborougb. Burke laid 
his damages at five thousand pounds, but only got a hun- 
dred ; and Lord Loughborough (the Chief Justice of tbe 
Court of Common Pleas] made Woodfall pay for " intend- 
ing to vilify him, by causing him to be suspected of beings 
in bad circumstances, and not able to pay his debts, ot 
Trilling to pay them without an execution." * 

Neither did Walter steer clear very long of prosecutions. 
As the new paper felt its feet it began to Imitate its seniors : 
it got more bold, adopted a higher tone,' and commented 
with greater freedom on public matters. In 1789, Walter 
had ventured upon some strictures on the Duke of York, 
ior the publication of vhich he was criminally prosecuted, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds, be imprisoned 
for one year in Newgate, and stand in the pillory for one 
hour, besides giving securities at the end of the term of 
his imprisonment, himself in five hundred pounds, and two 
householders in one hundred pounds, each, for his good 
behaviour for seven years. But the infant T^mea was not so 
soon silenced. In the next year it was thought necessary 
to again prosecute Walter, for two libels on the Princa 
of Wales and Duke of York, charging them with having, 
by improper conduct, incurred the disapprobation of their 
royal father ; and one on the Duke of Clarence, whom he. 
had accused of returning home Irom the place where his 
ship was stationed, without the authority either of the 
Admiralty or his commanding officer. On the 3d of 
February, 1790, he was brought up in custody from New- 
gate, where he was working off his farmer punishment, 
and, for the first of these hbels, sentenced to pay a fine of 
one hundred pounds, and be imprisoned for one year from 
the expiration of his present term; and for the second ha 
was simply fined one hundred pounds. But, after undet- 

* 3m ants, page I9S. 
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^oing four montlia of his second term of imprisonmenti 
Mr. Walter was liberated, at the intercession of the Prince 
of Wales, on the 9tli of March, 1791. 

A forged number of the London Gazette was issued on 
the 22d of May, 1787; but, although every pains was taken 
to discover the authors, they evaded the keen eye of the 
law officers who were set to find them- out 

Three years after the foundation of the Timet, and in 
1788, the first (daily) evening paper made its appearance — 
the Star, founded by Peter Stuart. The first editor was 
Macdonald, a Scotch poet, the author of " Vimonda," a 
tragedy, and he was succeeded by Mayne, the author of 
the " Siller Gun," of whoui we shall have to speak more 
fully. Lamb's Bob Allen was also a contributor. The 
Blar survived till the 15ih of October, 1831, when it merged 
into the Albion, 

In the next year, " Memory Woodfall," seceding from 
the Morning Chronicle and setting up his new paper, the 
Diary, was succeeded in the management of the former by 
James Perry, who elevated it very speedily to a higher 
-position than it had yet occupied. Perry (bom October 
30Lh, 1756) was the son of a wright or house-joiner of 
Aberdeen, who spelt the name Pirie, and managed to send 
his son successively to the school and chapel of Guriveh, 
kept by Mr, Farquhar, to the grammar school of Aberdeen, 
jind finally, in 1771, to the Mareschal College, where he 
entered the Latin and Greek classes and continued three 
years. He was then articled to Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, 
an attorney ; but at the expiration of his term his father 
had fallen into difficulties, and was in no position to put 
him out in the world ; ao, being a good dancer, he was 
induced to join a company of actors, composed of Digges, 
Mills, and others, who were then at Aberdeen, and with 
whom he appeared as "Sempronius," and in second-rate 
characters (occasionally varying his performances with a 
hornpipe between the acts), at ^^ontrose, Arbroath, Dun* 
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dee, and Perth, and, accordini; to Holcroft, who had then 
joined the troop, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; hut on tbeit 
return to Edinburgh, Digges, the manager, frankly in- 
formed him that his brogue unfitted him for theatrical 
pursuits. Procuring recommendations to Manchester, he 
obtained a situation as clerk to a Mr. Dinwiddie, with 
whom he remained two years, and then bent bis steps to 
London, hopeful of achieving success with bis pen. He, 
however, had a difHcuIty in getting a subsistence hj it at 
first, and was but a poor publisher's hack. 

The General Advertiser was then just started, and Perry 
in idle hours penned some articles and letters, which he 
dropped into its leiter-hox, and which were always in- 
serted. Seeking employment, and calling upon Richardson 
and Urquhart, a publishing firm to whom he bad got letters 
of recommendation, he found Mr. Urquhart reading the 
General Advertiser. "I have heard of no situation for you, 
young man," he said, looking up from his paper, hut added, 
smiling, "If, now, you could write such an article as I have 
just heen reading, I could give you immediate employment 
myself." It happened to he one of Perry's owrn articles, 
as he soon proved by producing another in the same writ- 
ing, which he was carrying to the printers. Mr. Urquhart 
then informed him that they were the principal proprietora 
of the Advertiwr, and were in want of just such a person, 
and, next day, engaged him at a salary of a guinea a week, 
and half a guinea a week for any assistance he might py& 
to the London Evening Post. His talent for reporting was 
first made apparent in the trisls of Admirals Keppel and 
Palliser, when, for six weeks together, he sent up daily 
from Portsmouth eight columns of the reports, takeu by 
himself alone, which increased the circulation of the paper 
by several thousands daily. This attracted the attention 
of the newspaper world, and he was offered the editorship 
of the Gazetteer, on the death of Wall, with a salary of 
four guineas a week, a post which he only undertook oo 
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condition of being unfettered in the expression of his poli- 
tical opinions, which were Foxite. Perry soon effected a 
reTolution in reporting, Woodfall, single-handed, vat 
bringing out his reports of the night's debates on the fol' 
lowing evening — sometimes not before midnight; Wall 
had been weeks in arrear sometimes ; but Ferry, by having 
reliefa and relays of reporters, brought out the night's de- 
bate on the following morning, anticipating Woodfall by 
nearly twelve hours. In 1789, in conjunction with a Mr. 
Gray, he purchased and edited the Mormng Chronicle. 
Gray (who was also a Scotchman) had been tutor in 
Greek and Latin at the Charter-house, the head master of 
which left him five hundred pounds for good conduct; this, 
joined to the same amount which Perry borrowed of Ran- 
som and Co., the bankers, and a loan (afterwards made a 
present to him by will) which he procured of Bellamy, 
wine merchant, in Ch an dos- street, and doorkeeper at the 
House of Commons, purchased the Chronicle* Qray, who 
was a man of more classical learning, if less lively talent, 
than Perry, died soon after, and the property devolved 
upon his partner, subject to an annuity payable to Grray'a 
sister. It became in Perry's hands a mine of wealth, pro- 
ducing an income larger than ever newspaper had produced 
before, varying from six to ten thousand per annum. 
Without sacrificing independence — even gaining the paper 
a high character for the boldness of its tone and the vigour 
of its writing — he avoided giving provocation to the govern- 
ment, except on two trifling occasions, for a period of forty 
years' writing, including the whole of the period when the 
venom of the French Revolution was poisoning every pen, 
and its wild and lawless principles pulling at the bonds of 
order and throwing down the hedges and barriers of society. 

* Ht. Knight Hunt (" Fourth Batate," toI. iL p. 103) intioduoM a portioo 
of these' foots ws " Boroe cnrioiu and bitherto unpubluhed partdoulan." 
Hr. Hoot is -wttiag ; VLt^ all appettrsd in tte MonMjl Magaaine of Sir 
lUohaid Phillip* tor January, 1S22. 
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On both occasions, when defended hy Erskine and when 
defending himself, he was acquitted; but once he and 
Lambert, his printer, were confined in Newgate for a con- 
tempt of the House of Lords, in calling it a " hospital of 
incurables." This was during the editorship of Spankie 
(afterwards Serjeant Spankie, M.P, for Flnsbury, and 
Attorney-General of Bengal), to whom he waa obliged to 
entrust the office, on account of faia numerous arocations 
at the time, for Perry did not confine his talents or his in- 
dustry to the Chronicle. He wrote and published several 
political pamphlets and poema, and in 1782 founded, and 
for a year edited, the "European Magazine." He was often 
a busy and eloquent speaker in the debating societies of 
the day, at meetings of the "Whig Club, the Westminster 
elections, &c. He edited for several years " Debrett's 
Parliamentary Debates." Unfortunately, too, he entered, 
into commercial speculations : one, a scheme of Mr. Booth's 
for polygraphic puntings, which failed ; the other, the pur- 
chase of some mills at Merton, which proved a heavy loss 
and much embarrassed him at the time. He was a man of 
strict honour and integrity, of persevering industry, active 
benevolence, and strict consistency in all his actions and 
opinions, and died at Brighton, universally respected in 
the profession, in December, 1821, at the age of sixty-five.* 
He had been twice married, and left six children. He 
could scarcely, perhaps, be called a scholar, but was fond 
of black-letter lore, and had at his house in Tavistock- 
square a curious collection of rare books, valued at fifteen 
hundred pounds. Leigh Hunt, in describing Perry's per- 
sonal appearance, lets fall a wicked hint that his political 
avocations did not make him indifferent to softer senti- 
ments : — " He was a lively, good-natured man, with a 
shrewd expression of countenance and twinkling eyes, 
which he not unwillingly turned upon the lBdies."f The 

* Monthly MagaziiiQ, voL lii pp. G6S-T. 

t Autobiograph; of Leigh Hunt, voL iL p. IIS. 
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cliaracter whicli he has received from a more serious con- 
temporary, does justice to his generous and manly dis- 
position : — " He held the office of editor for nearly forty 
years, and he held firm to his party and hia principles all 
that time — a long time for political honesty and consistency 
to last ! He was a man of strong natural sense, some ac- 
quired knowledge, a quick tact, prudent, plausible, and 
with great heartiness and warmth of feeling." . . . . " His 
cordial voice, and sanguine mode of address, made friends, 
whom his sincerity and gratitude insured."* 

Of the same name, but not possessing one single attri- 
bute in common, was a contemporary newspaper celebrity 
■ — or perhaps we should rather say notoriety — Sampson 
Perry, editor of the Argus, An infamous paper of the 
same name had been started in Paris by an English Jew, 
one Louis Goldsmid, who had fled the country to avoid a 
justly- deserved punishment, and who used it as a weapon 
of attack against everything English, in which honourable 
pursuit he was assisted with funds by the French minister 
of foreign affairs. On a hint that by making a submission 
he could get his sentence reversed, he came over to Eng- 
land, and started a weekly paper called the Anti-Gallican 
Monitor, attacking everythbg French: again changing 
aides on the restoraUon of Louis XVIII., who bought him 
with a bribe and a pension. Sampson Perry, who had 
been first a surgeon and then captain of militia, took up 
the Argus and wrote up the most revolutionary doctrines, 
deliberately throning obloquy on the character of those 
whom he could not fairly and honourably overcome by 
argument. He started (or rather revived) the paper in 
1789, " at an expense," as he says, " of four thousand 
pounds," and in 1790 was prosecuted for a seditious libel 
in stating that the king and Fitt had kept back important 
Information for stock-jobbing purposes, and being found 

• Edinburgh B.etiftw,joi. mriiL p. 861. 
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guilty, he was fined and itDprisoned, In 1793, he waa 
indicted for a libel on the House of Commons, and fled 
from prosecution. " I put a shirt and a pair of stockings 
in my pocket," he mja,* *' and with only eleven guineas in 
my purse, I set off to Erighthelmstone," from whence he 
escaped to Dieppe. The trial came on in the Court of 
King's Bench on December 10th, and Perry, neither ap- 
pearing in person nor by counsel, was found ^ilty, and a 
reward of a hundred pounds was offered for his apprehen- 
sion. In France he got into the congenial company of Tom 
Paine, Danton, and the revolutionists and riff-raff of all 
nations, who had come to fraternise with their hands in 
each other's pockets and their knives at each other's throat. 
The absence of the head conspirator lost for the Argug 
such weight as he had gained for it, as a dangerous and 
reckless paper, and soon after his conviction it fell to the 
ground. 

Notwithstanding the excitement of the times, newspaper 
property was not very flourishing ; a few papers took the 
lead, the rest were " nowhere." Even the Chronicle only 
sold 1,148 a day in March, 1797, and 1,537 a day in March, 
1798. The copyright of the Oracle, daily paper, circu- 
lating 800 a day, was bought by Peter Stuart, in 1795, for 
eighty pounds ; and the copyright, house, and materials of 
the Mominff Post, circulating only 350 a day, were trans- 
ferred to himself and his brother Daniel for six hundred. 
The Post had suffered a heavy prosecution, three years 
before its sale, at the suit of Lady Elizabeth Lambert, who 
gained a verdict against it for libel, with damages of four 
thousand pounds. This, with the costs, .no doubt crippled 
a paper already not very strong, and hastened its sale. 

" In those days," says I.amb, " every morning paper, as 
an essential retainer to its establishment, kept an author, 
who was bound to furnish daily a quantum of witty para- 

* Olu^'ntiotu preifized to & Sketoh of the Frenoh BerdnticaL Bf 
Sampioii Ferrj. - London ; 119B, 2 ToU. 
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g^phs. Sixpence a joke — and it was thought pretty high 
too — was Dan Stuiut's settled remuneration in these cases. 
The chat of the day, Bcandal, but, abore all, dress, fur- 
nished the material." 

The Oracle was, at one time, edited b; James Boaden, 
the author of a Life of John Kemble, and of Mrs. Siddons. 
Boadea was bom at Whitehaven in 1762, and died ia 
London on the 16th of February, 1839. 

A laborious editor of the time was Stephen Jones [n 
son of Giles Jones, the Secretary of the York Building 
Society, and brother of Griffith Jones), the originator and 
many years compiler of a work which was intended to 
make newspaper literature of a more permanent character 
and give it a more lasting effect. This was the " Spirit 
of the Press," an annual volume containing all the best 
articles which had appeared in the newspapers during 
the year. Jones, who was bom in 1763, and brought 
up at St. Paul's School, was originally designed by his 
/riends for a sculptor, but he preferred printing, and 
worked at the trade for some time in Petter-Iane. In 
1797 he was made editor of the Whitehall Evening Fbat, 
which he afterwards left for the General Evening Post, 
In 1799 he issued his first volume of the " Spirit of the 
Press," and from time to time wrote and compiled various 
other works of some value, editing also for some time 
the " European Magazine." He died in 1828. 

A few other newspaper men of this period or a little ante- 
cedent,wereDaviea, the actor-bookseller, who had the "very 
pretty wife," " mouthed a sentence as curs mouth a bone," 
wrote the life of Garrick, and died in 1785 : he contributed 
to the St. Jame^t Chronicle ; George Alexander Stevens, 
the commentator on Sbakspeare, who wrote for the same 
paper; and John Huddleston Wynne, editor of the 
Gazetteer. This pushing genius was bom in 1743, and was 
for tome time a compositor on the General Evening Pott; 
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but, on writing for the papers he assumed the name of 
" Geoi^e Osborn, Esq., and was the " Mother Osbom" of 
Sir Robert Walpole's time. He also edited the " Lady's " 
and the "British" Msgastioes. He supported the goverument 
during the American war, but was so improvident that he 
died in very indigent circumstances, in November, 1788. 

The number of papers coming out daily in London, in 
1790, was fourteen, with seven twice a week, and eleven 
Weekly. In 1792, the number was thirteen daily, and 
twenty weekly or twice a week ; whereas, ten years pre- 
viously, in 1782, it had been nine daily, nine twice a week, 
and none weekly. In 1795 there were fourteen daily, ten 
thrice a week, two twice a week, and twelve weekly. In 
1777 the circulation of papers throughout the kingdom 
was 13,150,642; in 1778, 13,240,059; inl779, 14,106,842; 
in 1780, 14,217,371; in 1781, 14,397,620; in 1782, 
15,272,519 ; in 1790 it had dropped to 14,035,639, and in 
1792 it only reached 15,005,760.* The greater portion 
of these passed through the Post-office, carrying their in- 
formation into every nook and corner of the land. The 
law which now principally rules the press was made at this 
time; and the 38th of George the Third, chapter 78, re- 
quires that an affidavit shall he made at the stamp-office 
on the starting of a new journal, stating the name and 
place of abode of the printer, publisher, and proprietor of 
the new paper, the address at which it is to be printed, the 
-proposed title, &c., without conforming with which a party 
printing a newspaper may be apprehended by warrant; 
and further enjoining that a copy of each paper shall he 
left at the stamp-office, within six days of its publication, 
under pain of a ^penalty of one hundred pounds. 

The Britiah Gazette and Sunday Monitor of January 
10th, 1796, gives the number passing annually through the 

* " BaiTdopMdik Britaimio*," ud " Bnaydopndu Londintyah." 
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post as twelve millions, whereas, before Mr. Palmer's 
improvement in tbe system of mail communication, the 
number had not exceeded two millions. 

It may not have struck some people before, that a maa 
whom they may or may not have heard of as having in- 
troduced mail-coaches, had any hand in securing the liber- 
ties of the country, or adding in so large a degree to the 
influence and usefulness of the press. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



7 EIS KDnOB — TWO FAPBM AT LAW — CAKnnrO AHD HIS 



ATTAOKCD, ASD FEBBT HOBLT DBFUIDRD — THE " OOUBIBB" '. 



D HIOB TBEASOH — BCWABI OV T 
TBBNOB t — OHITALBT Or TIEBHET, AHS BUmAHIilU Or L 
GBIAT DEBATB; BHaRIDAn, TIEBHBT, BOBBOITSI, PULTRHET, JKRTLL, U>BI> 
WHiUAH BDB8ILI, AKD BIB r&ANCIB BUBSBTI, BIAXD BT TBI FBI88 IB 
TBB BOUB or ITB HEED — WILBEKPOBOB TOTEB FOB BKBTBAIHUia IT— «HB 
" OHABTBBID UBEBTIHE," AND TBB " ANOVIBB Of tOSD " Of THB GOOD 
lUjr — THE BILL FABBBD — ITS PBOTISIOnB. 

A FREQUENTER of Fleet-Street tonards the latter part of 
the century, might have been familiar with the form of a 
convivial-] ooliing man, hurryiDg along, with an occasional 
glance orei his shoulder, betraying a mistrust that be was 
being followed, and rushing to the sanctuary of his own 
bouse — '* a plain man with a red face, and a nose exagge- 
rated by intemperance." This was John Bell, bookseller 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and proprietor 
and publisher of " Bell's British Theatre," — a man of 
neagre education but great taste, not only gross and sensual 
in the matter of wine and women, but refined in regard to 
literature and art. He had brought out the "British 
Theatre" in a costly form and lost money by it, and, in tlie 
midst of his embarrassments, invited his B^jfel patron to an 
entertainment at his house, — and thus put the finishing 
stroke to his fortunes. He was thenceforward the victim of 
duns and lawyers : the quarry of writ-servets and bailiffi^^ 
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breathing an atmosphere of debt and danger. Yet the man 
was ever cheerful, hopeful, trustful : " with sparkling black 
eyes, a good-natured smile, gentlemanly manners, and one 
of the most agreeable voices I ever heard," as the writer 
whom we have already quoted describes him, " he had no 
acquirements, perhaps not even grammar.",* In his ex- 
tremity he tried a newspaper speculation, and BelFs Weekly 
Messenger — a paper which enjoyed a large sale and con- 
siderable inSuence for more than twenty years afterwards, 
and is the only one of its weekly contemporaries which 
has survived to the present day — was started on its fortbnes 
May 1st, 1796. He picked up a strange, loose, clever sort 
of character for his first editor. One Bodini, a foreigner, 
who had been a teacher of languages in some of the 6rst 
families, an opera-house poet, and a thorough adventurer, 
although a man of unquestionable ability, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt tlius describes his tirst impression of this poor, lost 
scholar : — " A person who looked the epitome of squalid 
authorship. He was wretchedly dressed and dirty, and the 
rain, as he took his hat off, came from it as from a spout." 
All the mooey he earned was dissipated in extravagance 
and spent in ale-bouses ; and when, some years afterwards, 
lie fell under suspicion, and, sent out of the coimtry under 
the Alien Act, became a reader of the English news- 
papers for Bonaparte, the last that his old friends heard of 
him was that he had started a carrit^e and was dashing 
about Paris with the equipage of a nobleman. Bell sur- 
vived til] February 26th, 1831. 

. Anewspaper trial of this year presents the unusual feature 
of the proprietors of one paper seeking damages against the 
proprietors of a rival journal, for causing to be conveyed to 
it false news, with a view to bring it into disrepute. On 
the 9th of July, 1796, the action was tried in the Court of 
King's Bench, between the proprietors of the Telegraph and 
the proprietors of the Morning Post, for the injury the 
* Autobiograplif of Ltagli Hnnt. 
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former paper sustained by receiving as authentic, aod pub- 
lishing as true, a forged French newspaper purporting to 
contain the preliminaries for peace between the Emperor 
and the French republic, such foiled paper having been 
forwarded from Canterbury at the instance of the proprietora 
of the Morning; Pott. The jury found a verdict for the Tele- 
graph, with one hundred pounds damages. A eecond trial 
arose out of this forgery, for a Mr. Dickenson having laid 
it to the door of Goldsmid the stock-jobber, the latter 
brought an action against him for the slander, and recovered 
fifteen hundred pounds damages. 

The next year witnessed another of those attempts on 
the part of the men in power to establish a newspaper 
which should strengthen their position, which have seldom 
been successful. Canning and his friends projected a new 
weekly paper for the support of the government, to be 
called the .Antl-Jacoinn, and Dr. Grant was solicited to 
undertake the management of it; and, on his refusal, it 
was offered to William Gifibrd, then at the outset of that 
wonderful career which floated him ashore from before the 
mast of a coasting vessel, and left him, high and dry, in 
the editorial chair of the " Quarterly Review." Party 
writers seldom get weighed in honest scales by their own 
generation, and if Gifibrd has been exalted to too great 
an eminence by the lavish encomiums of his own party, he 
certainly did not deserve much of the bitterness with which 
he has been assailed by the Whigs. That very bitterness 
goes far to show that his satire was biting, and that his wit 
was sharp enough to lake off the skin at every stroke. 
Byron called him the first satirist of the day,* and we be-* 
lieve it was Canning who placed him next to Pope : but 
these were the too partial opinions of personal friends and 
political sympathisers ; yet, if exaggerations are admitted 
on one side, let them be on both. A satirist in the b^n- 
liiog of his life, and a partisan reviewer for the remaindec 
■ Engjitli B»nb wd Sootcik Befiewanv note 6& 
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6f it, is not the man of whom we should believe everything 
that is said in disparagement : hia memory ghould be judged 
with liberality, for he is sure to have had enemies enough 
in his lifetime who did their best to blacken it. His own 
modest biography* prefixed to his edition of Juvenalj* 
describes his career from his apprenticeship to a cobbler to 
bis courtship of the Muse ; but he hsd not then engaged in 
partisan warfare or newspaper controversy, for we believe 
the Anti-Jacobin was the first paper with which he was con- 
nected. His satires of " The Baviad" and " The Mreviad" 
had, no doubt, brought him under the notice of Canning 
and his party ; and he goon found himself surrounded and 
supported by a brilliant party of contributors. John 
Hookham Prere, Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Liverpool, 
George Ellis, Lord Clare, Lord Momington, afterwards 
Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Morpeth, afterwards Earl of 
-Carlisle, Baron Macdonald, and other less distinguished 
combatants in the battles of the time, contributed most of 
4he prose articles. Pittwrotefrequentlyforil; but, accord- 
ing to Mr. E. Hawkins of the British Museum, his con- 
tributions were uncertain and generally veiy late. In the 
prose department, which was never distinguished for its 
.moderation, three colomns in each number were headed 
respectively "Lies," "■Misrepresentations," "Mistakes," 
and in these columns the statements put forth by the news- 
papers in the opposite interest were replied to, or contra- 
dicted, or explained. But it was in its poetry that the 
Anti-Jacobin displayed its strength of talent ; and here, 
-quoting from the notes on Canning's own copy, we find the 
names of Hely Addington, Hammond, B. Ellis, Bragge, 
■afterwards Lord Bathurst, Southey, A. P. Westmacott, and 
^W. Nares, as well as GiSbrd, Canning, Prere, Lord Carlisle, 
GeorgeEllb, the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Morpeth, and 
Baron Macdooald, picking ofiF those whom the heavy 

* " The Satires of Juveiutl," 1>7 William QifTord, witlL nutobiogiBpli} of 
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ardllery of prase Iiad not yet pounded. " The Poetry of tlifl 
AnO-Jacobin" was collected, and had gone throngli four 
editions in 1801. In 1852, it was again printed, with notea 
and explanations of those passages and alliuioos which, by 
the lapse of time, had be<x>nie obscure, and with iUustra- 
tiona from Gilra^, and, in that form, went through a second 
edition in 1854. Mr. Charles Edmonds, the editor of these 
reprints, describes the manner in which the writers went to 
work to carry their purpose through — like those of tbe/oAn 
Bull of an after age, without any very scrupulous regard to 
the means: " These gentlemen entered upon the task with 
no common spirit. Their purpose was to blacken their 
adversaries, and they spared no means, fair or foul, in the 
attempt. Their most distinguished countrymen, whose 
only fault was their being oppoaed to government, were 
treated with no more respect than their foreign adversaries, 
and were held up to public execration as traitors, blas> 
phemers, and debauchees. So alarmed, however, became 
Mr. Wilberforce and others of the more moderate supporters 
of ministers at the boldness of the language employed, 
that Mr. Pitt was induced to interfere, and, after an exist- 
ence of eight months, the Jnti-Jacobm ceased to exist."* 
The paper (the price of which was sixpence) did not 
complete an eight months' existence. The first number* 
which contains the prospectus believed to have been written 
by Canning, was dated the 20th of November, 1797, and 
the last (No. 34), the 9th of July, 1798. The "Epistle 
to the Editor of the AnH-Jacobm," in the Mommg Chromele 
of January the 17th, 1798, which was replied to by Can- 
ning, was written by William, JJord Melbourne. 

His connexion with the AnH-Jacobm nearly cost Gifibrd 
a broken head, if no more serious injury, — and that, to(^ 
at the hands of a brother satirist, Dr. Wolcott. Some 
retract which bad appeared in the paper upon a sarire of 

* " Foetiy of Qie Anti-Jsoobin, with notsa bj Clurlaa Edmondi,* 2d 
scimoii. Editor's preboe, p. S. 
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** Peter Pindar," had contained sufficient wit, or truth, or 
Tenom, or sufficient of all, to raise the doctor to a frenzy ; 
and, finding his pen impotent to resent it, he took a heavy 
hludgeon and waited near the shop of Wright, the book- 
seller, in Piccadilly, where the paper was published, in am- 
bush for its editor. Gifford soon made his appearance, and 
Wolcott raised his cudgel to strike him down, but an active 
passer-by knocked it on one side, and (rifiord had time to 
escape into the shop. A mob gathered round, who were so 
indignant at Wolcott's conduct, that they carried him off 
and rolled him in the gutter, from whence be went home 
and wrote a spiteful satire upon his adversary, wbicli he 
called " A cut at a Cobbler." 

So extraordinary a career as QiSbrd's has a moral of its 
own, and presents an example to indolent and an en- 
couragement to despondent genius. His father was a 
painter and glazier at Ashburton, in Devonshire, where 
the boy was bom in 1756 ; but he appears to have been an 
ill-conducted, dissolute sort of man, and would go oS to 
sea for a time, leaving his wife to shift for herself while he 
was gone, and treating her with neglect and moroseness, if 
not actual violence, when he came back, spending his wages 
and his prize-money in drink and among loose companions 
- — in fact, a ne'er-do-well, dissipated character, who had 
not the redeeming point of easy-going good nature common 
to a sailor : only a seaman with the painter's cholic. His 
boy was eleven years old and had been three years at the 
free school, making little progress, when this careless parent 
died and left him to the charge of the bard-working and 
excellent woman, his poor neglected wife, who was slaving 
for their maintenance with a child of a twelvemonth old in 
her arms, for these two she toiled as none hut fond 
mothers can toil — she borrowed money to continue her 
husband's business, which had been going to wreck ; but 
she soon discovered that her men, to whom she was neces- 
sarily compelled to trust many of the details of the trade, 
e2 
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were robbing lier. Still she toiled and tried, till her heart 
broke, and she closed her eyes upon her two loved little 
children, standing alone in (he great world, without a friend 
or a halfpenny, and, soon, without a roof to cover tbem, 
for the man who had lent her the money put in a distress 
and swept away the whole of her worldly goods. The 
youngest of the two orphans, not yet two years old, was 
carried to an almshouse; and little William, then twelve 
years old, would have had to accompany him, but that 
murmurs arose in Aabburton at the harshness of his 
mother's creditor, who, to quiet them, affected to take 
charge of him and put him to school. In three months, 
however, hoping that the indignation of the townsmen 
■lumbered, the man removed him and put him quietly on 
board a coaster trading from a neighbouring port. Here 
some good folks from Aahburton, visiting the place, 
observed bis tagged and neglected condition, and talking 
about it when they got home, again aroused the sympathy 
of those who bad known his mother, and he was fetched 
back again, sent to school, and apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
As for his poor little brother, 

" Tbe cluld of nuseiy, baptized in tear^" 

he fell into all sorts of hardships from his mother's arms. 
The parish bound him to a husbandman, who treated the 
friendless little fellow with incredible cruelty. At nine he 
broke his thigh, and, at last, a place was procured for him 
on board ehip ; but the hapless child, fortunate for the first 
time in hia life, died before he joined it. 

The other of that fond mother's sons still floated among 
the beating waves of life. In his master's attic, he would 
sit up all night reading treatises on algebra and studying 
abstruse subjects, " without a farthing on earth or a friend 
to give him one," as he pathetically relates — pen, ink, and 
paper, even, being beyond his reach ; so he beat out pieces 
of leather aa smooth as possible, and wrought his problems 
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<ln.them witli'a blunt awl. At length, cotnposing in his 
head aome trifling poems, lie recited them to his fellow-^ 
workmen, who rewarded him with halfpencCt which he 
Boon converted into the coveted pens,. ink, and books; but 
a cruel disappointment awaited him even as he hugged his 
treasures in his attic. His little hoard was discovered and 
swept away by hia illiterate master, who entertained the 
contempt for books and learning then too common among 
his class. At the age of twenty, he was found out and 
taken up by a Mr. Cookesley, a benevolent sui^eon, who 
set up a subscription to buy up the remainder of his term 
and improve his education: and, after two years and two 
months' preparation, he was pronounced fit for the Uni- 
versity, and got the place of Biblical Lecturer at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he projected the idea of rendering 
Juvenal's Satires into English. In 1781, his benefactor 
Cookesley died, and all seemed dark again : but friends 
were raised up to him, even in the desert, and, at last, the 
merest accident presented him to Lord Grrosvenor, who 
took charge of his future welfare, and, for a time, gave him 
an asylum under his roof. His lordship sent him as 
travelling tutor to his son, on his making the grand tour, 
and for a period of twenty years continued to befriend 
bim. In 1794, Gifibrd published his first satire, " The 
Baviad," the shafts of which were fumed at the fry of 
poetasters who then swarmed; and soon afterwards pro- 
duced "The Mffiviad," aiming at a reform of the taste in 
dramatic poetry. His connexion with the AntuJacofnn, 
which followed, carried him into the first political circles 
of the town, and his efforts in the cause were rewarded by 
the appointments of paymaster of the Band of Gentleman 
Pensioners, and a double Commissioner of the Lottery, 
Qn the setting up of the "Quarterly Review," in 1809, the 
man who had placed bim in the editorial chair of the Antu 
Jacobin pointed him out as the fittest conductor of the 
&«w Tory organ, and he at once became its editor. 
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Gifford died ob the 31st of December, 1826, at No. 6, 
James-street, Buckingham^ate, leaving personal pro- 
perty swoni under the value of 20,0002., and was buried in 
'Westminster Abbey. The manner in which he disposed 
of his property was creditable to his feelings : he left the 
bulk of it to Uie son of his benefactor, Cookesley; a sum 
of money to be annually distributed among the poor of hia 
native place, who had sympathised with him so generously 
in the hour of his need ; and two scholarships to Exeter 
College, which had received him into its arms. These 
are not the acts of an arrogant or overbearing man, as he 
has been sometimes represented: may it not be that his 
enemies hated him because he, a poor sailor boy and a 
8hoemaker''s apprentice, had come to be so enthusiastic 
an advocate of the aristocracy and the institutions of the 
country, and were not at all delicate in the motives they 
attributed to faim! His friends believed he acted from 
conviction and a conscientious principle, and we are 
acqutunted with no act of his life which forbids the more 
charitable guppositioa. 

Some confusion has arisen in consequence of a publica- 
tion of a similar name — the " Anti-Jacobin Review" — ■ 
having come out about the same time, edited by a party 
who assumed the name of Gifibrd, and who had started, in 
1 796, a morning and an evening paper. This erratic genins, 
the author of the partisan " Life of Pitt," and by real 
name John Richard Green, was bom in 1758, and educated 
at Oxford, where be distinguished himself more by his 
excesses than his application to study; and, coming into a 
large property soon afterwards, he plunged into a course of 
extravagance that ended in his flight to France, in 1782, 
and his assuming the name of Gifford to conceal himself 
from his creditors. In 1788 he ventured back to England, 
and commenced supporting ministers in a series of able 
hut intemperate pamphlets, and, under ihe pseudonym of 
"Humphrey Hedgehog," fallingfoul of "Feter Porcupine.^* 
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He died a magistrate of Worship-street police-court, on 
the 6th of March, 1818,* at Bromley, in Kent. He was 
at one time editor of the TVue Briton. 

In 1794, the Morning Advertiser was established by the 
liicensed Victuallers of London, its profits to be devoted 
to the maintenauce of their asylum. Of course it soon ' 
acquired a large circulation, and speedily sucked the nourish- 
ment from some of the other Advertisers, which sickened 
and died. Its first number was published on the 8th of 
February, 1794. Among its editors it has numbered Dr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. James Grant, author of" Random Recol- 
lections " of the Houses of Lords and Commons, who came 
to its helm some few years ago from being second in com- 
mand of BeWt Life in London, under George Dowling. 

The government now made one more vigorous effort to 
restrain the newspapers within narrower bounds of dis- 
cussion, and to check that freedom of expression which in 
some instances was running into licentiousness, and in all 
was no doubt embarrassing to a policy which, of necessity, 
required to be unimpeached and in fact cordially supported 
by the press, more than tliat of any other government or 
period. In that trying crisis, when a spark from a fire- 
brand newspaper might have set England in a blaze, we 
must make allowance for Pitt if he regarded with jealousy 
any line that could be construed into a jacobin or repub- 
lican meaning, and if, in a perhaps exaggerated apprehen* 
fiion of the results of a too great publicity being given to 
England's policy, he attempted to secure for it a greater 
degree of secrecy than it required. Moreover, he was 
strongly backed up by parliament to the principle that the 
newspapers faad no right to know or to publish anything 
more than the govemmeut chose, and as for the people, 
as yet they were callous on the subject. The temper on 
which he could rely to support him in any encroachments 
* Cnnnuiglutm't "LivM of Eminent and niusbioiu Englighmwi," toI. 
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which he might think it necessary to make upon the liberty 
of the press, is displayed in the violent language used by 
some noble - lords in speaking of the Morning Chronicle,. 
and the false and slanderous remarks applied to its editor. 
On the 2Ist of March, 1798, the Earl of Minto directed; 
the attention of the House of Lords to a paragraph whiclk 
had appeared in the Morning Chronicle of the 19th, which 
he pretended displayed a leaning towards France — an 
insinuation which is followed out ad absurdum by Gifibrd, 
in his " Life of Pitt," by a charge against Perrj- of being 
in the pay of our enemies — a charge against whicli every 
one who has heard or read Perry's character revolts with 
disgust, only wondering and deploring that the bitterness 
of public feeling should degrade men, otherwise honest and 
generous, into the commission af paltry falsehood to blacken 
the character of an antagonisL Lord Sydney characterised 
the Chromde as " a scandalous paper, which he would not 
admit into his house ;" but Perry was defended by the Earl 
of Derby and the Duke of Bedford. The Earl manfully 
asserts that Perry " never employed either his pen or his 
paper to undermine the civil or religious establishments of 
the country ; the Morning Chronicle was distinguished for 
its regard to the decencies of private life, and by its disdain 
of all scandal on individuals and of those licentious person- 
alities by which the peace of families was destroyed." Xho 
Duke of Bedford insisted on Ferry's inviolate attachment 
to the British constitution, and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and the Duke of Norfolk also testified to Perry's respecta- 
bility. "William, Lord Melbourne, might also have got up 
and said that he did not disdain to write in the Chronicle, 
The Earl of Minto, however, moved that Lambert, the 
printer, and Perry, the proprietor, of the Morning Chronicle 
were guilty of a high breach of privilege, for which they 
should each pay a fine of 50/., and be imprisoned for 
three months. The Duke of Bedford attempted to get 
the term of imprisonment reduced to one month, but hi^ 
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amendmeot was negatived by sixty-Dine votes to eleven ; 
and Lord Hinto''8 motion being carried, Lambert and Perry 
were accordingly committed to Newgate.* 

But the case wbich gave Pitt bis strongest excuse for 
'passing tbe Newspaper Act of 1798, was tbat of the 
Courier, which had stated that the French prisoners at 
Liverpool had been treated with undue severity by the 
Government. For this assertion the Attorney -general was 
instructed to prosecute the paper j but be asserted that, 
not being able to trace the actual writer, and not wishing 
to punish the printer, who was " a nonentity," or the 
registered proprietor, who had sold bis property in the 
paper twelve months before, he could make no one an- 
swerable for this accusation. Why did this sudden ten- 
derness for the printer arise in the usually immovable 
heart of tbe Attorney-general? why this sudden sense of 
justice visit his usually expansive conscience ? He camQ 
to ask the House for extended powers — he was going to 
propose a bill for fixing more completely the responsibility 
of newspaper writers and proprietors ; and on the 4tb of 
April he submitted his " hill for preventing the mischiefs 
arising from newspapers being printed and published by 
persons unknown, and for regulating them in other respects." 
It required that the proprietor, or, if there were more than 
one, then the two largest proprietors, and tbe printers, of all 
newspapers should register their names and addressee at 
the stamp'office, in a book which should he held in any 
court of justice ample evidence of their being the pro- 
prietors and printers of the papers so registered ; and also 
that one copy of each and every publication should he sent 
to the stamp-office, to he received at any time as proof of 
publication. There were other minor provisions, but 
these were the leading features. In bringing forward th^ 
hill, the Attorney-general made a remarkable statement to 
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the effect that a parcel of unstamped newspapers had heen 
found in a neutral vessel bound for France, and which 
papers " contained information, which, if any one had 
written and sent in another form to the enemj^, he would 
hare committed the highest crime of which a man can he 
guilty." In one of them was a letter which noticed the 
intended departure of the West India fieet, under the 
inadequate convoy of two frigates, and at the same time 
expressing great anxiety about the safety of the fleet. Is 
another article it was stated, that as the people of England 
were about to be raised in a mass, the French would not 
be such fools as to invade this country, but would go to 
Ireland. Newspapers, ai the Attorney-general pointed 
out, being thus artfully made " the means of committing 
high treason with impunity." Now, admitting to the full 
the amount of inconvenience which may arise by too great 
and &ee a publicity being given by the newspapers to the 
preparations or the plans of a country in a state of war, we 
cannot take it for granted that the publication of such 
information is necessarily intended for the use of the 
enemy. We are not sure that it is for the service of the 
country that everything should be made public by the 
newspapers at such times, but we cannot acquiesce in 
giving to what may possibly be imprudence and indis- 
cretion the terrible name of treason. But, then, the 
Attorney-general had his bill to get through, and the old 
bugbear of the period, always ready for production to 
irighten minorities into acquiescence — the French — was 
again brought forward. Sheridan was the first to get up 
in defence of the press. Hia speech is hut meagrely re- 
ported ; but he saw, lurking in the bill, something more 
than the beginning of a system to restrain the press. Mr. 
Tiemey followed : " He foresaw what would he its conse- 
quence to the liberty of the press ; the clog it would create 
to talent and literature ; the restraint it would be on 
political freedom ; prosecutions on prosecutions wjiuJd be 
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pursued, till every apark of public spirit would be lost." 
He added, that he was commisBioned by the editor of the 
Courier to declare that at the time he published the para- 
graph which had given offence he believed it to be true- 
Hereupon a scene ensued : Lord Temple rose in a passion, 
and called upon Tierney to divulge the name of the editor, 
since he appeared to know him, describing the Courier 
as " a scandalous outrage on law, morality, reli^on, and 
justice. It was the echo of France, and propagated with 
unyielding industry the monstrous misrepresentations of 
the French Directory and their detestable principles." He 
called, therefore, upon Tiemey to " give such information as 
would bring such a bcodndrel to justice." Tiemey 
boldly stood by his friend the editor. He questioned 
Temple's right to make such a demand; at all events, he 
" would not turn common informer and divulge the editor's 
name. The editor was a man of respectability ; and though 
he. Lord Temple, took the liberty in that House of calling 
a man a scoundrel who had not the means of answering 
him, be would not, perhaps, have ventured to say so before 
him." Hobhouse opposed the bill, seeing in it " an exclu- 
sion of public discussion;" and Lord William Russell 
declared the bill to be " an insidious blow at the liberty of 
the press." Sir W. Pulteney closed the debate for the day, 
and maintained that " the liberty of the press was of such 
a sacred nature that we oiight to suffer many inconveniences 
rather than check its influence in such a manner as to en- 
danger our liberties ; for he had no hesitation in saying that 
without the liberty of the press the freedom of this country 
tvould he a mere shadow." The debate was resumed on 
the 13th of June, when the third reading of the bill was 
proposed, and Jekyll, in opposing it, declared that " the 
censorial power of the press was the greatest guardian of 
British liberty." Sir Francis Burdett spoke long and 
forcibly against the bill, with a tinge, here and there, of the 
extreme views be held at that time : " The liberty of the 
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press is of so delicate a nature, and so important'for tbe 
preservation of that small portion of liberty which still 
remains to the country, that I cannot allow the bill to pass 
without giving it my opposition." . . . . " Sir, a good 
governmeot, a free government, haa nothing to apprehend 
and everything to hope from the liberty of the press ; it 
reflects a lustre upon all its actions, and fosters every virtae. 
But despotism courts shade and obscurity, and dreada the 
scrutinizing eye of liberty — the freedom of the press — wliich 
pries into Us secret recesses, discovering it in its lurking 
boles, and drags it forth to public detestation. Sir, if a 
tyrannicallj'disposed prince, supported by an unprincipled, 
profligate minister, backed by a notoriously corrupt parlia" 
ment, was to cast about for means to secure such a triple 
tyranny, I know of no means he could devise so eSectual 
for that purpose as the bill now upon your table. Sirj 
that great man with whom tbe minister seems to be con- 
demned to form a striking and everlasting contrast — his 
father — when pressed by the sycophanta of power of his 
time to allow a measure of this nature to be brought into 
parliament under his administration ; when urged to it on 
the score of suppressing the calumnies which he was told 
issued from the press against his own reputation, 'No,' 
said he, with a dignity of soul that characterised the man, 
'the press, like the air, is a chartered libertine.'" Wilber- 
force, " with anguish of mind," felt shocked at the language 
used by the honourable baronet, and spoke in favour of the 
bill, as did Ryder ; and it became the law of the land,* 
receiving the royal saijclion in the same month. f 

It was particularly directed to the enforcement of tbe 
Stamp Act, and provided heavy penalties against every 
one who attempted to evade it, even to the having in pos- 
session or lending a copy of an unstamped newspaper. 
The twentieth section decreed that "every person who 
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shall knowingly and wilfully retain or keep in custody any 
newspaper not duly stamped, shall forfeit twenty pounds 
for each such unstanaped newspaper he shall so have in 
custody." The twenty-first clause declares that " Every 
person who shall knowingly or wilfully, directly or in- 
directly, send or carry, or endeavour to send or carry, or 
cause to be sent, &c., or do any act towards sending, &c., 
or with intent to send or carry out of Great Britain, any 
unstamped newspaper, shall forfeit one hundred pounds. "^ 
But the next clause goes still farther, and prohibits the 
exportation of any newspaper whatever to any country 
with which we might be at war ; " Every person during 
tlie present war who shall send any newspaper out of 
Great Britain into any couutry not in amity with bis 
majesty, shall forfeit five hundred pounds." • 

Such were the stringent regulations which an exagge- 
rated, if not imaginary, evil, gave the minister an excuse 
to propose, and the Hguse of Commons a pretext for 
passing. 

, * T7rwliittuidT;p)dall'a"DiEeEt of the FubUoQeneral Statutes," ToL L 
p. G33. 
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The houses of Farliament had, as we have had too 
frequent occasion to observe, always displayed an inso- 
lent and defiant tone to the newspapers, encouraged no 
doubt by the servile apologies which it then extorted. 
They had begun by adopting the bullying and brutal style 
of Scroggs and Jefferies, but that position could be main- 
tained no longer, and they now simply indulged in con- 
temptuous sneers oi depreciating remarks. A newspaper 
writer who invaded the supposed privileges of Parliament, 
and was the subject of discussion in consequence, was not 
yet a "gentleman of the press," but "this man," or, 
at best, "this person.'^ He was "disaffected" if be 
breathed a word against the government; he was "endea- 
vouring to alienate the affections of his majesty's lieges " 
if he expressed the sentiments of the party not in power. 
He was, on the slightest provocation, declared to be "a 
scandalous and seditious libeller," — all of which epithets 
the meek writer accepted with the greatest humility and 
bowed biB head. He " acknowledged the magnitude of 
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His offence ; " be declared the privileges of the honour- 
able House to be undoubted and a part of the coosti- 
turion of the countiy ; he appealed to their well-known 
forbearance, and cried for mercy ; he went down on his 
knees, received in a meek spirit the reprimand of the 
Speaker, paid the fees of the usher of the black rod or 
the seijeant-at-arms, and went awaj rejoicing. He knew 
neither his position nor his power. 

The courts of law vied with the Houses of Parliament 
in treating the press with marked disrespect ; and there 
was a man on the bench who made himself famous only for 
the hostility which he evinced towu^ all the newspaper 
writers or printers who were tried before him. This was 
Lord Kenyoo, who, coming from the Hmall squirearchy, 
could have had no aristocratic bias to induce him to adopt 
the tone and temper of the 'House to which he found 
himself exalted. On the bench, and in hla seat in the 
House of Peers, tU^ voice of tbe yeoman's son was ever 
against the press. On a criminal information tried in 
1799, Rex v. "Walter, for a libel in the Times against 
liord Gowper, he scatters to the winds (legally enough) 
the plea that the defendant was absent in the country, 
and exercised no control over the paper ; but defendants 
have been since excused on such a plea,* 

On the 4th of March, 1799^ a remarkable trial came on 
before this biassed judge, at the Guildhall, London, in 
which John Vint, the printer, George Ross, the publisher, 
and John Parry, the proprietor of the Courier, were 
criminally indicted before a special jury on an ex officio 
information by the Attorney-general, for a libel on Fau), 
Smperor of Husala. We will give our readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the nature of the libel, by quoting it 
as we find it in the Courier of N^ovember 1st, 1798. 

" The Emperor of EusBia is rendering himself obnoxious 

to his subjects by various acts of tyranny, and ridiculous in 

* Ea^iiMie'i "Beports of CaMt at KUi Friua," voL i. p. 21. 
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the eyes of Europe by his inconsistency. He has now 
passed an edict prohibiting the exportation of timber, 
deal, &C. In consequence of this ill-timed law, upwards of 
one hundred sail of vessels are likely to return to this 
kingdom without freights," 

This paragraph, which emanated from the Kussia Com- 
pany, was copied from the Caledonian Mercury, and was in 
error, inasmuch as the emperor had made a relaxation of 
the edict in favour of this country. The Attorney-general 
(Scott, afterwards Lord GIdon) dwelt, as advocates have 
always assumed the right to do, in an exaggerated strain 
upon the vindictiveness of the writer and the serious mis- 
chief which the libel might produce ; and, after a powerful 
appeal in favour of the defendants by Erskine, Lord 
Kenyon summed up at some length, declaring his opinion 
that the paragraph was ''a gross libel," and the jury 
accordingly found all the defendants guilty. Parry was 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment in the King's Bench, 
to pay a fine of 100?., and to give security for five years, 
himself in 500/. and two sureties in 250?. each ; and Vint 
and Soss were each sentenced to be imprisoned for one 
month in the same prison. Another case tried before Kenyon 
was that of the Lady Elizabeth Lambert, through the 
Countess Dowager of Cavan, her mother, as }\eT prochaine 
amie, against the Monm^ Post, then owned by Tattersall, 
for a libel in asserting that her ladyship had made tifituxptu 
with a gentleman of the shoulder-knot The damsiges 
awarded i^ainst the Post were four thousand pounds.* 

This is a glance at Lord Kenyon in Guildhall. We 
will now see how he follows up a printer from the House 
of Lords to his own court of King's Bench. 

On May 2d, 1799, Benjamin Flower, printer of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer, was waited on by Mr. Finch, 
deputy>seijeant-at-arms of the House of Lords, with an 
intimation that he must return with bim at once, and in 

* Lord Cunpbell'* " LivM of tha Cliief Jnitieei," voL iiL ]^ SO, 51. 
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custody) to London, to answer a complaint made to the 
House of a breach of privilege in the publication, on the 
20th of April, of some remarks considered disrespectful to 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. He was accordingly brought 
to town, on the very day when he published his paper, and 
lodged lor the night in a sheriff's spongiug-house ia 
Chancery-lane, where, he tells us, he had to pay seven 
shillings and sixpence for his night's lodging. Next day 
he was examined before the House of Lords, and tendered 
a full apology ; but Lord Grenville, who had taken up the 
matter at first without the knowledge of Bishop Watson, 
who was absent from town,* mcive'd, and Lord Eenyon 
seconded, a proposition that he should pay a fine of lOOZ., 
and be imprisoned for six months in Newgate ; a resolu- 
tion which, in spjte of an eloquent speech of Lord Hol- 
land, f was carried. On June 6tb, Mr. Clifford appealed 
to the Court of King's Bench, on behalf of Elower, 
against the commitment to Newgate, as illegal upon 
several grounds, the principal being that he had not been 
proved guilty of a libel, and that he had had no oppor- 
tunity of defending himself against the charge — obviously 
meaning before a jury. Lord Kenyon, who seconded the 
motion for the commitment in the House of Lords, was 
now the judge on the bench to decide its legality! He 
made personally offensive and insolent remarks to Mr. 
Clifford, alluding, by a side blow, to the cabal of Charles 
the Second's reign, in which one of Clifford's ancestors took 
a part ; declaring that he had no intention of clearing his 
clients, knowing it to be impossible, but only came there 
obstructively ; and at last breaks out, " Another part of 
the affidavit is also false — that be was not put upon his 
defence. I happened to be one of his judges; I was in 
tbe House of Lords at the time and heard him make a 
very long defence. File your affidavit, Sir, that your 

■ AneodoteB of the Life of Bialiop WttsoD, voL ii p. Si, 
f FarliMlimitBif BegiBter. ■ 
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client may be prosecuted ; you shall take nothing by your 
motion." * 

He of course ruled against the application, and Judge 
Grose coQCurring, the printer was remanded back to 
Newgate. 

Kenyon could be fair enough when the question before 
him was one of contendoa between two newspapers only. 
In Hilary Term, 1796, he had had occasion to lay down 
the law in a case in which the interests of the press were 
involved, and to declare how far a newspaper was protected 
against the injuiious slanders of another paper. The 
action was brought by Heriot, the proprietor of the TVue 
Briton, against Stuart of the Courier, for a libel contained 
in an article denouncing the True Briton as " the most 
vulgar, ignorant^ and scurrilous journal ever published in 
Great Britain," and then proceeding to state, that " it is 
the lowest now in circulation, and we submit the fact to 
the consideration of advertisers." The judge ruled that 
the first part of the libel was not actionable, as it did not 
exceed the bounds of fair comment (but we doubt whether 
he would have so ruled had the words been applied to a 
public character) ; but that the second part was, inasmuch 
as it tended to injure the commercial interests of the 
paper.f 

But a contemporaiy judge, in the same year, gave a 
judgment in an enlightened and liberal spirit, bo far ia 
advance of the age that it must have startled his com- 
panions on the bench. It is the first time that the great 
principle, to which we are indebted in a great degree for 
the just and temperate administration of our laws, was 
enunciated from authority, — a principle which had yet, 
in after years, its opposition to encounter, before it became 
recognised as the spirit of the laws. In Easter Term, 

* state TeiiiM, ToL zzrii. p. 1001 

+ Petendoff'a " Abridgmsat of Cmm," toL xU, p, 178. Eaplnana'a 
" Beportd of CfMsa mt Niti Priiu," vol. i p, 4S7> 
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1796, beford the Court of Common Fleas, an action waa 
tried between Curry and Lawson for a libel. The allegtid 
libel consisted in a simple report of proceedings in a Court 
of Justice. It was not pretended that it wks otherwise 
than a fair, correct, and impartial report of what actually 
took place, without a word of comment or remark ; and 
Chief Justice Eyre declared, that although the report might 
be very injurious to the plaintiff's character, yetj " being 
a true account of what took place in a Court of Justice 
which was open to all the world, the publication of it was 
not unlawful," and the jury, under hia direction, gave a 
verdict for the newspaper.* 

Another judge gave a token of advanced views which 
sliouid not be passed over. 

In 1796, Parker, the printer of the General Advertiser, 
was committed to Newgate by order of the House of 
Ix>rds for a breach of its privileges, but on the prorogation 
of parUament he applied to Judge BuUer, on a writ of 
habeas corpus, for his discharge, which that judge ordered, 
ruling that the House had no power to commit i'or a period 
beyond the duration of its session. 

The Irish House of Commons followed in the wake of 
the English parliament, and in this year ordered the Sun, 
Ix)ndon newspaper, to be burnt for " a gross and scandalous 
libel" reflecting on its proceedings, f 

The spirit displayed by the legislature was so distasteful to 
the public, who were heard murmuring a^'einst the perse- 
cution of their newspapers by a power which usurped the 
place of a jury and was occasionally so stanchly backed 
by a judge — a power which threatened to erect itself into a 
new Star-chamber — these arbitrary proceedings were getting 
BO frequent, and giving so much dissatisfaction, that a still 
more objectionable element was now infused in them, and 
every pains was taken to shroud them in silence. On the 

* PetetidofTa "Abridgment of Caaes," vol xlL p. ISl. 
t Flowdea'a "Hiatoi? of IreUad," p. 920. 
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6th oF June, Lord Carlisle complained to the House of 
Lords of eome remarks which bad appeared in the TfmM 
upon the Divorce Bill, and on the 10th he made a motion 
OD the siihject, which fell to the ground. What that 
motion was we are prevented from knowing,'for on both 
occasions strangers were ordered to withdraw at the 
beginning of the discussion, and, on the last one, "as 
soon aa the I/ord Chancellor came to the House, strangers 
were ordered to withdraw ; and so strictly was the order 
enforced that, soon after their Lordships had proceeded to 
business, the very lobbies were directed to be cleared."* 
Tlie reporter (Woodfall) adds in a note : " A noble Lord^ 
high in office, intimated on this occasion, that, should any 
publication be made of the proceedings, he would move a 
very exemplary punishment against the editor, printer, and 
proprietor of the work wherein they should be inserted." 

The very next month, on July 23d, the Times again fell 
under the censure of the House of Lords, on a complaint 
of a misrepresentation of what Earl Stanhope had said of 
Mr. Garrow, as counsel at the bar, on the Flour Company's 
Sill. On July 28th, C. Bell, the printer, and J. Bonsor, 
the publisher, attended at the bar, according to order, and, 
after making an ample apology and being reprimanded on 
their knees, were discharged.f 

Each party availed itself of this assumed power when it 
suited its purpose. The Whigs were as boisterous about 
the " licentiousness" of a Tory paper as they were clamor- 
ous for the "liberties" of their own organs. Men like 
Canning, Windham — even Sheridan, supported motions for 
punishing newspaper printers on the t^posite interest — Sir 
Francis Burdett winced when a Tory paper stung him, and 
called upon the House to throw the shield of its privileges 
around him, — and all of them made, as a matter of courBe, 
a great preliminary fuss about the intense respect they had 

* IVliMiieiitat7 Register, toL ziL 1800, p. 79. 

i- Ibid. p. 173 — E90. 
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for tbe Hbett; of the press — that on it our constitution was 
built — chat they had always been most jealous of any at- 
tempts to lestrain it — that they would lay down their lives 
in its defence^ and so on ; bdt that this particular article 
was so gross, so scandalous, so malicious a libel, that in 
justice to that very liberty which they were ever so anxious 
to streogtbeD and consolidate, they must invoke tbe heariest 
punishment upon the author; the article, very likely, being 
as milk and water compared with what we read every day 
in the l^nea or BaUy Newt. 

With the close of the century came a. gracious concession 
to the press from Parliament ; and the Act [39cb and 40th 
George III. allows, in its seventy-second chapter, tbe in- 
crease in the size of each newspaper sheet of two and a 
half incbea— 'that is to say, that a demy sheet of thirty and 
a half inches by twenty would in future be allowed to pass 
through the Stamp-office, instead of being confined to the 
old dimensions of twenty-eight by twenty. Thus, literally, 
" inch by inch" has the newspaper fought its way to its 
present dimensions. 

With tbe end of the century also was bom a daily paper, 
which was certainly not the servile organ it has been repre- 
sented,but,withboldvoiceaDdsoundsentiment,raiscdaCTy 
that was heard on the other side of the Atlantic, and silenced 
the ravings of a mad set of politicians — the Porcupine of 
William Cobbett. In 1792, Cobbett had published soma 
periodical political publications, under the signature of 
" Peter Porcupine," at Philadelphia ; and, on his return to 
England, eight years later, disappointed by tbe working 
and disgusted with the excesses of republicanism in America 
and France, he designed a paper to expose the fallacies of 
the new political dogmas, to check the spread of infidelity 
which was the offspring of a wild and easy way of thinking 
in politics and religion, and to aSbid an independent sup- 
port to tbe ministry of Pitt. In tbe prospectus of tbe 
Porcupitie, which is dated from " Pall Mall, 29th Septem- 
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ber, 1800," Cobbett boldly declares the mission of tbe new 
paper and bis own disgust of tbe opinions which bad spread^ 
like tbe fashions from France, to the great republic of tbe 
West, and, like fashions, were worn (for they can scarcely 
be said to have been entertained) b; the sballow-thinking 
at borne : — 

" Those who want experience of the consequences may, 
for aught I know, be excused for conniving at these 
attempts ; but for me, who have seen acta passed hy a 
Republican legislature more fraudulent than forgery or 
coining ; for me, who have seeu Republican officers of state 
offering their country for Bale for a few thousands of dol- 
lars; for me, who have seen Repubh'can judges become 
felons, and felons become Republican judges j for me to 
hold my hands and tamely to listen to the insolent eulogists 
of Republican governmen s and rulers, would he a shameful 
abandonment of principle — a dastardly desertion of duty." * 
We cannot echo the strong language in which Mr. Hunt 
has spoken of the views taken by Cobbett's paper. These 
were the sentiments of an earnest thinking man, detesting 
tyranny, whether clothed in the imperial purple or bidden 
among the tatters of a mob,' and his zealous support of 
Pitt's ministry, when he saw that Pitt wanted support to 
check tbe Jacobin epidemic and to fling back anarchy and 
misrule upon their native shore, was not an "obsequious 
support of the silver fork school," as Mr. Hunt has de- 
scribed it,f but consistently in character with the deter- 
mined resistance which he offered when tbe case was re- 
Tersed, and the reaction which took place — the rebound of 
public feeling against the hateful demon anarchy — seemed 
likely to be turned to advantage by the government in 
attacking the rational and constitutional liberties of the 
people. He saw that it was no time to ask for increased 
liberty wben a spirit was abroad for license — he had the 

* Proapectos of a new Baiiy Paper, to be ctOeA the Fomt^ne, p. 2. 
' t Fourth Eistata, toL u. p, 46. 
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good hard sense to discover, and the honest courage to de- 
clare, that restraint (which, but for the dangerous state of 
affairs, was not at all compatible with his political creed) 
was necessary now — and when Mr. Pitt was striving to 
shut ihe floodgates against the stream of infidelity and dis- 
affection which was pouring into the couotiy, he lenthia 
strong arm, like a good Englishman and real patriot, to the 
work. At such a time, and in the face of such danger?, 
would Mr. Hunt have had him in his hearty way declaring 
that the gaverniDent was tyrannical and bad ? Mr. Adam, 
who on one occasion acted as his counsel, descrihed him as 
a man " of ardent mind." This was no doubt true, and 
very often the ardent mind led him into excess and vitu- 
peration ; even in the Prospectus of the Porcupine, we 
have an amusing tirade which shows how little he tried to 
cbeck the expression of his opinions: — 

" The intrigues of the French — the servile, the insidious, 
the insinuating French — shall be an object of my constant 
attention. Whether at war or at peace with us, they still 
dread the power, envy the happiness, and thirst for the 
ruic of England. Collectively and individually, the whole 
and every one of them bate us ! Had they the means, they 
would exterminate us to the last man ; they would snatch 
the crutch from our parents, the cradle from our children, 
and our bsppy country itself would they sink beneath those 
waves on which they now flee from the thunder of our 
cannon. When we shall sheath the sword, it is for our 
sovereign to say ; but while we retain one drop of true 
British blood in our veins, we never shall shake hands with 
this perfidious and sanguinary race, much less shall we 
make a compromise with their monkey-like manners and 
tiger-like principles."* 

The first number of the new paper appeared on the 
24th of November, ISOO.-f- and there was so much talent 

* Frospectiu of ths Poreupitie, p. 3. 

t TimporlBj, in hi* "Dictionary of Printera and Friutiog," givM th* 
d»t« of .tt* i^ipeaiBDca u I'SDI, but this ia an error. 
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displayed in it, that tKe Porcupine at once commanded the 
ear of the country, and, of one article in particular, 
Mr. Windham declared that the author deserved a statue of 
gold. The Porctqdne, however, died, when the excitement 
which had called it into existence ceased ; and, when all 
danger was over, Cohbett was as warm an advocate for the 
restraint of the over-stretched power of the government as 
he had been for curbing the licentiousness of the mob ; 
and, from the ashes of the Porcapive, sprang up the PoHii' 
cal Begiater, of which and of iu author we shall have to 
Bpeak again in due course. 

But we ma; aa well pause here, and look back and see 
whence this man cornea, and who and what he is. William 
Cobbett, then, was the son of a small farmer at Farnham 
in Surrey, where he was bom on the 9[h of March, 1766, 
and was employed as Uttle farmers' sons then were, scaring 
crows at first, and working with the farm labourers as he 
got older. His father taught the family to read and write, 
in an humble, unpretending way. But William's spirit 
rebelled against the monotony of his pursuits, and, whilst 
on a short visit to Portsmouth, he endeavoured to get 
entered on board a ship, but the captain, suspecting that he 
bad run away from his parents or his master, refused to 
receive him ; so he rambled off to London, and engaged 
himself as copying clerk to an attorney at Gray's Inn. 
This was not the employment to suit him, and, after about 
eight or nine months of it, he grew tired, and enlisted at 
Chatham in a regiment which was under orders for Nova 
Scotia. Whilst waiting at the dep6t, he studied to qualify' 
himself for his new career with so much diligence, that he 
was promoted to the tank of sergeant before he sailed. His 
regiment remained for six years in New Brunswick, where 
his course of life has been left upon record by himself. He 
rose at four o'clock, dressed, prepared everything tor 
appearing on parade, even to the laying his sword on the 
table, ready to be buckled on as soon as the bugle sounded, 
and then gave himself up to study. His industry was 
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reVaided, for at the end of the ax years he was Sergeant^ 
Major. In 1791, he returned to England with excellent 
testimonials from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and on his 
onu solicitation obtained his discharge. He married in the 
next year, and in March set out for France, whence he 
went to New York and Philadelphia. The friends of Re' 
publican France were at that time triumphant in America, 
and on all sides of him Cobbett heard the grossest abuse 
lavished upon England. But he loved bis country too well 
to endure this in silence, and he boldly replied to the tra- 
ducers of hia country under the name of " Peter Porcupine." 
He also opened a shop in the centre of the enemy's camp, 
where he published and sold his manifestoes, as well as 
other loyal tracts and pamphlets ; till, having satirized Dr. 
Rust too severely, he was cast in damages, in an action 
which the Doctor brought against him, for Sve thousand 
dollars, which so much disgusted Cobbett that he deter- 
mined to return to that country which he loved so well and 
had defended so generously, and where freedom, if less 
noisy, is more real ; and accordingly, in June, 1800, we find 
him again in England raising an honest voice against re- 
publicans and sham patriots, whether French or American. 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, became associated with the 
newspaper press in this year, as a young man of twenty- 
three. His first connexion was with Perry and the 
Momoig Chronicle, for which he wrote political pieces, 
some of which are preserved among his collected works. 
The first contribution appeared in the latter part of the 
year 1800, and was entitled " Lines on Visiting a Scene in 
Aj^llshire," and this was followed by " The Beech Tree's 
Petition ; " the " Exile of Erin," appearing on the 28th, 
and the " Ode to Winter," on the 30th of January, in the 
next year, about which time " Ye Mariners of England " 
also appeared. He was paid by Perry pretty liberally as 
times went. He writes to hia friend Richardson, under 
date December 16th, 1800, " I have stuff for Perry ; I 
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expect you to be the bearer of thirty pouDcts from him."* 
And, again, with a dash of the vanity and flippancy of a 
young and aspiring poet, he writes to the same friend on 
Christmas-day, " I have just finished my fourteenth trans- 
mission to P . I have resolved to send but twenty 

for a year's allowance. I think you may demand at least 
forty guineas for ihem all ; the remaining six shall be sent 
within three weeks. Two guineas apiece is no extraor- 
dinary demand, but leave it to himself. More than twetUy 
pieccM tn a year would make my name too hackneyed." He 
bears enthusiastic testimony, in common with every one who 
came into business or friendly contact with the proprietor of 
the Morning Chronicle, to the worth of Perry. Writing to his 
friend Richardson on March 13th, 1801, he says, "You will 
be acquainted with Perry also, and must like and admire 
him. His wife is an angel, and his niece a goddess." Perry 
appears to have behaved to him with his usual liberality, 
although it waa soon apparent that he was unfitted for the 
political department of the paper, and consequently con6ned 
himself to the contribution of poetry. In 1804 we find 
him engaged on the Star newspaper, but in what capacity 
we ate not told, at a salary of four guineas a-week.f 
Although Mr. Knight Hunt states that Campbell was at 
first employed as a reporter on the press, we have been 
told by some of his newspaper contemporaries that he 
never filled any such capacity ; nor does the peculiar bent 
of his genius, or bis general temperament, eeem to have 
been at all likely to have enabled him to perform any 
such work. 

We have strong reason to believe that the classical but 
ever-thirsty Pbrson about this time contributed to Perry's 
paper, for be had married that gentleman's sister in 1795 ; 
and, although we have no means of fastening any of the 

* " Life and CorrMpoodenoe of Thomaa CimpbeD," bj Dr. Beatti^ 
VoL i. p. 823. 
t Ibid. Tcd. iL p. 20. 
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papers in the Morning Chronicle upon him, it has alwajrs 
been stated that the alliance brought his assistance to 
its columns. * 

The Mormiig Herald, at this time, was under the editor- 
ship of Captain McDonald ; and a strong anti-ministerial 
paper, called the Satirist, was edited by a barrister named 
Manners, who was afterwards silenced nith a consulship at 
Boston, 

■ Barker's "Aneodotoi of PoraOD," ka. Tol. iL p. SI. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



T HKWSPAFW — THB B 



Havimg kept OUT eyes so long upon the London press, 
and watched it through perils and persecution, through 
the troubles of the Civil Wars, the trials of the Restora- 
tion, the temptations of the Walpole times, and the terrors 
of the French ReToIution ; still on its march, advanced or 
impeded by circumstances, but never stopped ; having 
watched it in its onward course till we have seen begotten 
the papers which we read to-day, — we will go into the 
provinces and inquire how the newspaper has flourished 
away from the intelligence, the wealth, the excitement, 
and the business of great London. 

The first papers published in the provinces were not, 
strictly speaking, the progenitors of the provincial press— 
they were birds of passage, which perhaps dropped the seed 
as they flew across the country from which the country 
newspaper has issued : but they were in no way identified 
with the place at which they were published ; in fact, they 
were not local organs, but the reports of the contending 
armies during the civil wars, issued iirom a travelling press 
just wherever the army to which they were attached 
might happen to halt, or whenever the head of it had 
occasion to communicate anything to the public. Thus, in 
1639, Robert Barker, the king's printer, published a few 
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faumbers of a paper at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and for some 
time from January 1st, 1642, the Meraaita AuUcat, of 
Birkenhead, was printed "by H. Hall, for W. Webb, 
bookseller, near to Queen's College, Oxford." In 1644 
the Mercttrius Hibemicua was printed at Bristol. In fact, 
the press was here to-day and there to-morrow throughout 
the civil wara. But when the struggle was over, all was 
dark ancl silent io the provinces ; no Mercury flew from 
town to town ; no Diurnal, Post, Messenger, or Intelli- 
gencer catiied news among the villages ; the brief political 
busy life was over, and the country was silent as the tomb. 
It was not until 1695 (as far as our researches hare dis- 
covered) that a really local organ of information — what can 
be fairly considered as a country newspaper — made its 
appearance, and that paper was the Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Stamford Mercury, We look in vain over a waste of ten 
years, but find no town following the example of Stamford 
in setting up a press of its own till 1706, when the Norwich 
Pottman &rst appeared in smnll quarto size, "printed by 
S. Sheffield for J. Ooddard, bookseller, Norwich," the 
price being " a penny, but a halfpenny not refused." The 
newspaper soon struck root and fructified in Norwich. 
After the passing of the Stamp A ct came forth the Norwich 
Cowavi, or Weekly Packet, in 1714, price three-halfpence, 
of which Cave had the management for Collins his master ; 
in 1721, the Weekly Mercury, or Protestant's Packet, at the 
same price ; closely followed by the Norwich Gazelle, or 
Henry Cros»ffrove's News; and, in 1723, by the Norwich 
Journal, These Norwich papers were curiosities in their 
way. In 1723, Crossgrove raised the price of his paper, 
and thus announced the advance to his readers ; — " This is 
to inform my friends that on Saturday next this news- 
paper will be sold at a penny, and continue at that price. 
The reason of my raising to a penny is because I cannot 
afibrd to sell it under any longer, and I hope none of my 
customers will think it dear at a penny> since they shall 
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alwajs hare tho first intelligence, besides other diversioiiE." 
And we have before us a Norwich paper containing a coarse 
woodcut representing a man riding towards a gallows with 
the devil in pursuit, this being considered a likely way of 
catting public attention to an advertisement of a stolen 
horse. The oden-quoted advertisement of a chandler for 
a journeyman " who has had the small-pox," is in one of 
these Norwich papers.* 

No doubt other towns were now sending out newspapers 
which have left no trace behind them ; but we still have, 
in a green old ajte, Burrows^ JVorcester Journal, started 
in June, 1709. Salisbury soon had its Poatman, started 
September 27th, 1715, and York its Mercury, a very small 
quarto, printed by Grace White, widow, in Coffee-yard, 
York, changed in 1728 to the Courant,-\ as it hss continued 
to be to this day. The prospectus of the Salisbury Pott- 
man has been preserved, and is as follows : — 

" The SaUsbtay Postman, or Pacquet of InteUigcTtce 
from France, Spaine, Portugal, &c., Saturday, September 
27th, 1715, No. 1. 

" •»• This paper contdns an abstract of the most mate- 
rial occurrences of the whole week, foreign and domestick, 
and will be continued every post, provided a sufficient 
number will subscribe for its encouragement. 

" If two hundred subscribe, it shall be delivered to any 
public or private house in town, every Monday, Thursday, 
and Saturday morning, by' eight of the clock during the 
winter season, and by six in the Summer, for three-half- 
pence each. 

" Any person in the countrie may order it by the post 
coBcb, carrier, or market people, to whom they shall be 
carefully delivered. 

* Sadi adTertiMtaeoti were not at all imcommDn ; no shopman or 
apprentice waa wanted who bad not had the then terrible acourse. 
t HMgioTa'B"Hiat(»7of Toi^* voL iL ppL 411, »2, 
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*' It shall l>e always printed in a abeet and a half, and on 
a good paper; but this, containing the whole week's news, 
can' I bo afforded under twopence. 

" Note. — For encouragement of all those that may have 
occasion to enter advertisements, this paper will be made 
puWick in every market town, forty miles distant from 
this city, and several will be sent as far as Exeter. 
. " Besides the news, we perform all other matters belong- 
ing to our art and mystery, whether in Latin, Greek, 
Hebri>w, Algebra, Mathematicks, &c. 

"Printed by Samuel Farley, at' his office, adjoyning to 
Mr. Robert Silcock's, on the Ditch in Sarum. anno 1715." 

Exeter must have been a.s prolific as Norwich in news- 
papers ; for, in 1718-19, we find the Ereter Mercury, Pro- 
testant MercuTy, and Poftmaaier, or Royal Mercury, all 
printed in that city, and all in trouble for publishing the 
reports of parliamentary proceedings. Leeds first boasted 
a newspaper in the Leeds Mercury, started in May, 1720, 
a paper which the enterprise and talent of Mr. Baines (the 
Walter of the provincial press) did so much in our own 
time to make famous. Raikes first gave to Gloucester a 
Journal on April 9th, 1722 (still in existence), and would 
seem to have launched it with spirit, for he secured for it 
the services of Cave, who sent him the proceedings of par- 
liament, which brought him into collision vrith the House 
of Commons in 1728. Manchester was destitute of a 
newspaper till 1730, when the Manchester Gazette (a title 
afterwards changed to Manchester Magazine) was started 
by Mr. Whitforth, and remained without a competitor till 
1752, when the Mercury appeared. In 1740 the Oxford 
Journal appeared under the editorship of William Jackson, 
who gained it a character for the boldness of its political 
remarks ; and in 1745 the rebellion of the Young Preten- 
der called into existence at Preston, in Lancashire, a paper 
called the British Courant, or Preston Journal. Mr, 
Baines, in his "History of Lancashire," seems to have fallen 
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into error in dating the birth of the Lirerpool.preas, which 
he fixes at 1756.* The fact is, there was a newspaper 
in existence in Liverpool in 1712, conducted by one 
S. Terry. One number is extant ; the title and heading 
run : — " No. 18. The lAverpoole Courant, heing an abstract 
of LoadoQ and other news, from Tuesday, July 15th, to 
Friday, July 18th, 1712." It contains the announcement 
of one " ship arrived " and one outward bound for Dublin, 
and two advettisenients, one from " a governess or female 
teacher," from London, who, in addition to reading, "also 
learneth young gentlewomen to mark, work, point, make 
plain work, flourishing, embroidery, and dressing of heads, 
after the newest mode, and to the best advantage." f Mr. 
Baines was no doubt led into mistake by the opening 
address of Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser (May 28th, 
1756), in which the writer says, " It hath a long time been 
matter of surprise to many, that a place ao respectable in 
its inhabitants, so advantageous in its situation, and so 
important in its commercial concerns as Liverpool, should 
be without those weekly and public methods of conveying 
intelligence which are to be found in towns of less con- 
siderable note," &c. Now this does not say, as Mr. Baines 
has inferred from it, that there had been no previous 
paper — only that there was no other at the time of writing. 

These were among the earliest provincial journals, but 
they were not the only ones. The following newspapers 
still existing date their foundation in the first half of the 
last century, besides those we have more particularly men- 
tioned : — 

Newcastle Courant, August 11, 1711, by John White, 
a native of York, f 

Newcastle Mercury, July, 1722. 

■ Boinea' " History of LancBshiio," voL iv. p. B2. 

+ Brookes' " Liveipool in the laat Quarter of tlis EighteonUi Centoiy," 
p. 02. 

J Uackeiuie'a " Hiitoij of Kewcaatle," toL iL p, 727- 
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Newcastle Journal, April 7, 1739. 

Northampton Mercury, May 2, 1720. 

Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 1720. 

Chester Courant, 1721. 

Reading Mercury, February 8, 1723. 

Chelmaford Chronicle, about 1730, 

Derby Mercury, 1732. 

Sberbourne Mercury, 1736. 

Hereford Times, 1739. 

Ipswich Journal, 1739. 

Nottingham Journal, January, 1741. 

Arjs's Birmingham Gazette, November 16, 1741. 

Keene's Bath Journal, 1742. 

Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, January, 1744. 

Sussex Advertiser, 1745; and 

Cambridge Chronicle, May, 1748.* 

It was no easy matter, when the publication of parlia- 
mentary reports was prohibited, to fill these country papers, 
small as they were ; no such thing as a leading article had yet 
appeared, and the columns were filled with vapid essays and 
tales. In 1752, the editor of the Letceater Jovmal was so 
embarrassed by the want of matter that he commenced 
reprinting the Bible verbatim, and got as far as the 10th 
chapter of Exodus, before things temporal furnished him 
with sufficient matter to fill up his journal. Many of these 
papers (and among them the one we have just named) were 
sent up to London to be printed, there being no press in 
the town which they represented, so that, considering that 
the post took, for example, two days to travel from Leicester 
to London and two days to return, and the printing must 
have occupied a day more, the news must have been nearly 
a week old when it came out. Up to the establishment of 
mail coaclies, the York newspapers bad to send expresses 
to Giantbam to fetch the London news.f 

• Mitcliell'fi "Newipapw Preu Mrootoiy," Jeo. 
t BwgTOTB'B "Hwtorj of York," vol. iL p. Ml. 
VOL. L T 
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It was fit Leioester that Kichard (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Philips, the celebrated bookseller of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, and proprietor of the" Monthly Magazine,"eBtab)ished 
a newspaper, the Leicester Herald, in 1790, when on his 
road to London and a fortune. 

But the provincial press strode manfully after its older 
brother, till, towards the close of the century, many countrjr 
newspapers need not have feared a comparison with the 
London ones. The inlroduction of leading articles by Mr. 
Flower, of the Cambridge Journal, during the period of the 
French Revolution, iu which he was soon after copied by 
Mr. Baines, of the Leedt Mercury, led to their general 
adoption as one of the principal features of the countrjr 
, newspaper, and gave to it the weight and power which it 
had not enjoyed in a commeuEurate degree with its London 
contemporaij, although under the influence of circum- 
stances more favourable to their growth- And here we may 
pause to remark that the title of "leading" articles did 
not arise from their being the principal articles in tiie 
paper, hut from their being " leaded," a technical term for 
the practice of leaving wider spaces between the lines than 
usual, by placing blank leads between the rows of type. 

The Kentish Gazette attracted attention by a series of 
letters, chiefly upon political subjects, under the signature 
of *' Cantianus." These were the productions of the Rev. 
Fdmood Marshall, vicar of Charing, who was at one time 
honoured with the suspicion of being " Junius." He died 
on the 5th of May, 1797. 

In 1782 the number of papers published in the provinces 
was fifty; in 1790, sixty ; in 1792, seventy! and in 1795, 
seventy-two. These papers — we are not clearly informed 
though whether the London journals are not included in 
the return of stamps and duty — ^yielded the government a 
revenue of £118,498 from August, 1791, to August, 1792; 
and Jei42,230 3*. 7rf. from August, 1792, to August, 1793. 
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The civil wars ^ere the means of introducing newspapers 
into Scotland. Spalding, writing from Aberdeen in De- 
cember, 1642, sajs, " Now printed papers daily come from 
London, called ' Diurnal Occurrences, declaring what is 
done in Parliament;'"* and, after the defeat of Dunbar, 
Cromwell sent bis printer up to Leith, and, " in Hort'a 
Close, opposite tbe Trou Church," according to Mr, 
Chambers, f set up tbe press from which was issued the 
first newspaper ever printed on the Scottish soil, the Mer~ 
cmiua Politicua, which first appeared on October 26lh, 
1653. It, however, was a mere lepriot — intended chiefly 
for the information of the English troops who had come to 
garrison Leith — of a paper published in London, under the 
title of "The Diurnal of some Passages and Affiurs." In 
November, 1654, it was transferred to Edinburgh, where it 
continued to be published until April 11th, 1660, when it 
changed its name, in deference to the prevailing fashion 
" of Mercuries," to Meratriua Publtaa, But even this 
print can only be considered as an importation and not a 
native production ; it was first brought out by an invading 

* Spalding'* "Uiator; of th« TroaUes of SootUnd," vol L p. S3S. 
f EdinbuTgli Jounulr Jol^ Tth, IBM. 
I2 
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army for a special purpose, and can therefore scarcely be 
looked upon as the parent of the Scottish press. 

The earliest legitimate journal in Scotland appears to 
have been the MercuriuB Caledonius, a small weekly quarto, 
printed by a society of stationers, which was started in 
Edinburgh, the Slat December, 1660, and was described 
beneath its title as " Comprising the Affairs in Agitation 
in Scotland, with a Survey of Foreign Intelligence." 
Thomas Sydserfe, a son of the Bishop of Orkney, was the 
editor of this publication — a man whom Chalmers dis- 
paragingly describes as imagining " that he had the wit 
to amuse, the knowledge to instruct, and the address to 
captivate the lovers of news in Scotland ; but he was only 
able, with all bis powers, to extend his publication to ten 
numbers, which were very loyal, very illiterate, and very 
affected." On the 28th March, 1661, this paper issued its 
last number, leaving the field to the Mercuriua Publiaa, 
which had survived the Restoration, and which continued 
to filter news from the South, for the edification of the 
North, till itwas superseded by the Kingdom's Intelligencer, 
which is said by Arnot to have run for seven years.* 

The Scotch, now distinguished for their craving after 
information, would then seem to have bad little desire for 
news, and as for politics, they were proscribed. Education 
was but feebly groping its way in the large towns, and most 
of the lairds and proprietors gloried in their ignorance. 
What wonder, then, that they accepted the only paper 
which it pleased the powers to give to them, and were 
satisfied with it ? — what wonder that a press, trammelled 
with the chains of the licenser and the censor, but grudgingly 
allowed to stand in a country where the people themselves 
cared little for its existence and gained nothing by it, 
should not send forward a single newspaper t Law which 
was almost martial, the executive in hands which were 
arbitrary and to all purposes irresponsible, from the rime 
■ HutoTfof fidlubuigh, 
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occupied in communicatiDg with the goTemment in London, 
and the indifference of the government in London when 
applied to — in the breath of these, the newspaper press of 
Scotland, auch as it had been, sickened and died. In the 
year of the Revolution, 1688, there was not a single journal 
published in the length or breadth of the land, nor do we 
find a trace of one for the next eleven years — the saddest 
and most suggestive of the signs of distress which Scotland 
was silently making — not even a groan from the wounded 
spirit. The Scots Mercury, " giving a true account of the 
daily proceedings ■ and most remarkable occurrences in 
Scotland" — a paper first issued on May 8th, 1692 — has 
been thought to belong to the Scottish press ; but glance 
at the bottom of the page, and you will see it was printed 
in London, by R. Baldwin, and probably very few copies 
found their way beyond the Tweed. The Scats Scouft 
DUcoveriei (1642) ; the Scots Inteiligencer, or Weekly News 
from Scotland and the Covrt, and the Scots Dove (1643) ; 
Intelligence from the South Borders of ScotlaTtd (1644) ; 
Mercurius Scoticusi\Q5\) ; and the Theme, or Scots Presfnter 
(1662), were all printed in London. 

In 1699, a paper struggled into existence, but it is won- 
derful it was not strangled in its birth when we see how it 
was immediately swaddled up in the bonds of the licenser. 
In the collection of curious historical documents given to 
the world by the Maitland Club of Edinburgh) we find the 
original license for the printing of the Edinburgh Gazette, 
which had been started in February, 1699 : — 

'* Act in favors of James Donaldson, for printing the 
Gazette, Mar. 10, 1699. 

" Anent the petition given to the Lords of his Majesties 
Privy Councill, by James Donaldson, Merchant in Edin- 
burgh, shewing. That the petitioner doeth humbly conceive 
the publishing of ane Gazett in this place, Containeing ane 
abridgement of dbraigne newes, together with the occur- 
ranees at home, may be both usefuU and satisfieing to the 
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leidges, and scttullj hath published one or tiro to see how 
it may be liked, and lo fair as he could understand, the 
project was approven of by very many, and therefore 
Humbly supplicating the said Lords to the Effect after 
mentioned; the Lords of his Majesties Privy Conncill 
baveing considered this petition ^ven in to them by the 
above James Donaldsone, lliey doe hereby Grant full 
warrand and authority to the petitioner for publishing the 
above Gazette, and discharges any other persones whatso- 
ever to pen or publish the like under the penaltie of 
forfaulting all the coppies to the petitioner, and fardei 
payment to him of the soume of ane hundred pounds Scots 
money, by and altour the foraaid confiscstioun and forfaul- 
ture; and ^Recommends to the Lord high Cbancellor to 
Dominat and appoint a particular persone to be Supervisor 
of the aaids Gazetts^ before they be exposed to public 
view, printed, or sold."* 

With this gracious but somewhat obscure "warrand" 
and authority, then, the Edinburgh Gazette crept forth, 
protected from competitors in the bear's hug of the 
licensers, a modest little folio, having two columns to the 
page, price one penny, and appearing every Tuesday and 
Thursday. The first forty numbers were edited by James 
Watson, the author of the " History of Printing," who 
seems to have been succeeded by John Kcid. But Watson, 
who was probably galled by the chains he wore in the Gazette, 
was some Ume after concerned in bringing out another 
paper in Edinburgh, the authority for printing which is 
thus accorded : — 

" Act in favors of Adam fioig for printing the Edin* 
bargh CurranL 

" Anent the petition given in and presented by the Lord 

high Chancellor and remanent Lords of Privie Conncill, 

by Adam fioig. Humbly shewing, That, whereas their 

petitioner intends to sett forth a paper by the name of 

* Huo«Il«n7 of ths Hutlud Qab, voL iL pp. US, SSfc 
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£ldinbu^1i Currant which vill come out thrice weekly, 
viz. : Monday, Wednesday, and Fryday, containing most 
of the remarkable Sbrreign newes from their prints, and 
also the home Newes from the ports within this kingdome^ 
when ships comes and goes, and from whence, which its 
hoped will prove a great advantage to merchants and others 
within this Nation (it being now altogether neglected), 
And Seeing their petitioner has no inclination to give 
ofience therby to the Government, and that he cannot 
safely doe the same without he be impowered therto by 
their Lordships, and Theribre craving to the effect after 
mentioned as the said petition bears; The Lords of her 
Majesties Privie Council!, having considered the above 
petition given in to them by Adam Boig and aamen being 
read in their presence, The saids Lords do heirby allow and 
grant warrand to the petitioner to sett furth and print ane 
paper entituled Edinburgh Currant, containing the remark- 
able forreign newes from their prints and letters, as alao 
the home newes from the ports within this kingdome, when 
ships comes and goes, and from whence, he alwayes being 
answerable for the samen, and for the newes therein 
specified and sett down."* 

This paper, which would appear to be the first to give 
the desiderated information " when ships comes and goes," 
came out under the management of Watson, on the 14th 
February, 1705, price three halfpence. Watson seceded 
from it on the publication of the fifty-filth number, and 
whoever may have been his successor got it and poor Adam 
Boig into sad trouble, as the following mournful confesuoa 
and suhinissiou will testify : — 

" Proceedings io the Cause Adam Boig and James 
Donaldson. 

" To His Grace, Her Majesties High Commissioner and 
the Right Honourable the Lords of Her Majesties Most 
Honourable Privy Council, the petition of Adam Boig, 
. * HiHellanr of th« Mutlftnd Qub, tdL il. p. 211. 
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Humbly Sheweth, That your Petitioner having obtained 
your Lordships liberty and permission for Emitting a 
Newspaper under the title of the Edinburgh Courant, in 
which I have carryed ever since with great care, diligence, 
and caution, to the satisfaction, not only of your Lordships, 
but of the Leidges iu general ; until by misfortune upon 
the 22d and 28th days of June last, your Petitioner being 
importun'd by Mr, Evander Me Iver, Tacksman of the 
Paper Manufactory, to insert an advertisement given in 
and subscribed by the said Mr. Mc Iver, herewith pro- 
duced, your Petitioner did most inadvertently suffer the 
same to be insert in the Courant^ which (to your Petitioner's 
great grief) has given offence to your Grace and Lordships, 
whereupon your Grace and Lordships have justly stopped 
the printing and emitting the said Courant, the continuance 
of which stop will intirely ruine your Petitioner now, after 
he hath been at great charges in settling Correspondents 
at home and abroad ; 

" May it therefore please your Grace and Lordships to 
accept of your Petitioner's humble and sincere acknow- 
ledgment of bis fault, and of your Grace and Lordships' 
goodness to repone your Petitioner to the Printing and 
FublishtDg of the Courant as formerly ; and, according to 
my duty, I shall hereafter be more cautious and circumspect, 
and am most willing that in all time coming no Inland 
News nor Advertisements shall be published not put into 
the Courant, but at the Sight and Allowance of the Clerks 
of Council."* 

A curious discussion now arose as to whether the previous 
permission granted to Donaldson to publish news was not 
intended as the right to a monopoly of publication, as indeed 
it seems to us to have amounted to. That such an idea 
could have been entertained appears now astonishing, hut 
it caused poor Donaldson much more astonishment to 
think it could be otherwise. With something as neu to a 
* ULrceUanf of tha MaitUod CQub, voL iu pp. 218, 31B. 
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reproachful tone as he dare assume, he petitions the High 
Commissioner and Lords of Council to stop the Courant. 
He urges his loyalty, his poverty, and his harmlessneas upon 
their consideration; be reminds them that, in 1689) he 
raised a company of horse at his own expense, which not 
only impoveiished him, but caused bim to neglect his 
business, so that he got into debt, " which put your 
PeUtioner to think of all possible means of subsistence," 
the most likflj' at last seeming to be the setting up of a 
newspaper. But just as he fancied he bad got the privi- 
lege snugly to himself, lo ! permission is granted to Adam 
Boig to do the same thing ; and Boig, who appears to have 
been a more enterprising man, not only gives information 
when " ships comes and goes," but undersells the Gazelle 
ader all. " He gave his paper to the Ballad criers 4#. a 
quair below the common price, as he did likewise to the 
postmaster, who used to take a parcel of Gazettes weekly. 
This obliged your Petitioner to lower the price of his 
Gazettes likewise. But the said Adam, and those who 
assisted him, did still so practice the paper cryers as to 
neglect the selling of the Gazette, to deny that there was 
any printed when enquired at, and also to extol Mr, Boig 
and the Courant, as a paper much preferable to the Gazette, 
both in respect of foreign and domestick News. The'," 
continues the humble petition of James Donaldson, *' such 
little artifices should seem to merit but little regard, yet, 
by abstracting the Gazette and the other methods afore- 
said, the Courant gain'd credit with some, tho' your 
■ fetitioDer cannot understand upon what considerations, 
for all the foreign News that ever was in the Courant were 
taken verbatim out of some of the London papers, and for 
the moat part from Dyer's Letter and the London Courant, 
which are not of the best reputation ; so your Petitioner 
did never omit any domestick News that he judged perti- 
nent, though he neither midled with matters that he had 
cause to believe would not be acoeptablcj noi every stoiy 
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and triffling matter he heard; Moreover your Petitioner 
doth just now suffer for Adam Boig's fait in having the 
Gazette stop, tbo* that disagreeable paragraph was not in, 
which being in the Courant was displeasing to your Lord- 
ships, as well as by his practicing the paper sellers, so that, 
by their contributiooB, they neither would sell theGazettea, 
nor permit any other person whom I employ'd, pretending 
to be countenanced by the Magistrats," &c. &c. 

The Lords of the Council, tired of the bother, and 
determined to act impartially, by an order on the 26th 
June stopped both papers till such time as they had 
examined the merits of the caae. In the meanwhile Boig 
replies to Donaldson's petition, and, with reason on his 
side, points out to their lordships that it was no fault of his 
that Donaldson charged more than he for his news. In 
these days, when newspapers tell up their incomes with 
five figares in a row, it is amusing to see what importance 
he attaches to a gain of eight shillings a-week : " And I 
must say that his Profit cannot but be Considerable, when 
he sells at my Price, for all my News comes by the Common 
Post, and I pay the Postage ; whereas John Bisset his 
Conjunct gets his News all by the Secretaries Pacquet free 
of Postage, which is at least Eight Shillings sterling 
8-week free gain to them." Then, ever proud of himself 
giving the accounts of " when ships comes and goes," he 
twits Donaldson about the meagreness of his shipping 
news : *' Mr. Donaldson, tho' he had a Yearly Allowance 
from the Royal Burrows, never touched anything of that 
nature, nor settled a Correspondent at any Port in the 
Kingdom, no, not so much as at Leith." 

Donaldson puts in a petition in reply, in which he asserts 
that "there is no possibility of two News Writers sub- 
sisting by that employment in this place ; " but as he did 
not give in his patent with the petition, it could not be 
entertained, and he had to move the Council Bgaio< He 
ad<ypts the tone> of an ill-used man, showing " that your 
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Petitioner having some Tears bygone obtain'd the Sole 
Ptivilege of Publishing the Kewa, which Project was look'd 
on as a genera! Benefit, and has been Prosecute with so 
much Care and Diligence that by this means he made a 
shift to subsist himself and Family, and was thereby sup- 
ported under the great Jjossea be sustain'd by his early 
Zeal and Affection to the Governnient, as is well known to 
many of your Lordships. 

"Tho' this Project encroacb'd on no Man's Province, 
but was set ou foot by your Petitioner for supplying the 
pinching Necessities he was Reduc'd to, yet this could not 
skreen him from Knvy. Adam Boig, out of a design to 
wrest this small Benefit to himself, contrived with a Printer, 
formerly employed by your Petitioner (whom he found it 
his Interest to disengadge himself of), to undertake a News 
Print " — and in this strain he proceeds to solicit its suppres- 
sion. On the 24ih of July, the Council granted permission 
to Donaldson to cite Boig before them to give an account 
of himself, and on the 28th of August a committee was 
appointed to consider tlie matter, and, after examining 
Boig, they came to a resolution of recommending that 
Boig should be allowed to proceed with his Courant, on 
condition of his undertaking to write notliing offensive to 
the government. The matter seems to have got into the 
Circumlocution Office, for it was not until the 2d of October 
that the Council accorded permission to Boig to resume 
his publication, getting from him the following remarkable 
undertaking : — 

" Oct. 6, 1705. Be it knowen To all men be thir 
presents. Me, Adam Boig, Author of the Edinburgh 
Curant, Forasmuch as the Lords of her Majesties Privie 
Councill be their Act of the date, the second day of 
October, did take off the Stop formerly made by their 
Lordships to my printing and publishing the Curant, and 
allowed me to publish and print the samen as formerly, 
upon my enacting of myself to the effect efter mentioned ; 
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Therefore with ye me to be bound, obleedg'd and enacted 
Likeas I be the tenoi heir of bind, obleedge and enact 
myself IB the books of her Majesties Privte Couacill, That 
I shall publish nothing in my Curant concerning the 
Gx>veriiment till first the samen be revised by the Clerks 
of her Majesties Privie Councill. And I consent to the 
registration hereof in the books of her Majesties Privie 
Council! to have the strength of aoe decreet, that letters on 
six dayes, and others, if need he's, may be direct hereon. 

Id form as Effeirs, And to that efiect Constitutes 

my procurators. In witness whereof, written be John 
Braid, writter in Edinburgh, I liaye subscrivit tbir 
presents at Edinburgh the fifth of October I" VIl" and 
fire years, before these witnesses, David Caw, writer in 
Edinburgh, and the siud John Braid. 

" Adah Boig." * 

Such were the conditions imposed upon the early new»- 
writers in Scotland. We shall see how soon the press 
burst its bonds and declared itself independent. 

* UaitUnd UUc«lUn;, rol. ii. pp. 2EI-71. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Associated in the first instance with the Edinburgh 
Gazette, and afterwards with the Edinburgh Courant, was 
one of those energetic and persevering spirits whom we 
have so often been called upon to sdmire in this history. 
Steadily bearing losses and persecutions, shrinking from no 
danger, appalled by no difficulties— now assisted by a few 
time-servers, now deserted and alone, but always intent 
upon the one purpose — James Watson, the printer, of Edin- 
burgh. This, in many respects, extraordinary man, who 
has left behind him a curious, and now rare, history of 
printing, with specimens of the types in use in his office, 
was a native of Aberdeen, and the son of a merchant. In 
1695, he set up a printing-office in Edinburgh, but, not 
being able to get a license from the privy council, be 
worked without it, and suffered several prosecutions in 
consequence. In 1699 he began the Edinburgh Gazette, 
but only published forty-one numbers, when he transferred 
the property, in July, to John Reid. Six years afterwards, 
in February, 1705, he established the Edinburgh Courant, 
but only printed fifty-five numbers, when he relinquished 
it into the hands of Andrew Anderson, and, in September, 
started the Scots Coitrant, which he continued to print till 
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1718. This was the first thrice-a-week paper published in 
Scotland ; its price was only one penny, but it eichibits a 
marked improvement both in ita contents and its typo- 
graphy. Id 1711, Watson, in conjunction with Mr. Fre- 
bairn,* got a patent from the queen, and hencerorth 
printed "according to Ian," and without molestation, 
dying in easy circumstances September 24th, 1722.f 

Some of the materials which are left us of this early 
history of the Scottish press — scattered and disaminged by 
the devastating band, or the keystones, perhaps, hidden in 
the dust, of Time — do not seem to fit when put together. 
Thus, while we find Donaldson memorialising the lords of 
the council, certainly in the characters of proprietor and 
compiler of the Gazelle, and Boig in the same relations to 
the Cemrant, we know for certain that Watson at the same 
periods respectively was printer and compiler of both those 
papers, and he makes the one over to Reid and the other 
to Anderson, without our hearing again of either Donald- 
son or Boig, until 1710, when we find the town council 
authorising De Foe to print the Courant " in the place of 
the deceased, Adam Bog." "Yet," says Mr. Chalmers, 
who has himself noticed this latter discrepancy — "yet was 
this paper certainly printed by John Reid, junior, in 1709 
and 1710, after the Ist of February"! (ihe date of the 
entry in favour of De Foe). 

To reconcile the first of the conflicting statements, we 
can only suppose that Watson, being out of favour and 
unable to procure a patent, got Donaldson in the one case 
and Boig in the other to apply for the exclusive right 
of printing news. The mystery of the Coarant, which 
Chalmers notices, but fuls to clear up, is not so easily 
accounted for. 

Be this as it may, on February 1st, 1710, the town 

* WatBon's " Hirtory of Printing." 

f Chalm«n'« " Biogrspbical Dictioiui;.'' 

" Life of Buddiman," note, p. 120. 
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council of Edinburgh gave authority to Daniel De Fo« 
" to print the Edinburgh Courant^ and prohibited any 
other person from printing news under the same title. 
De Foe, however, only carried it on till September 2d, 
when he started the Examiner, a, weekly paper, con- 
taining a summary of foreign and political events. The 
first two numbers were printed by Watson, but the paper 
was then transferred to London, although Watson still 
continued to reprint it, at Edinburgh until 1715, when it 
dropped. 

In October, 1 708, John Reid started the Edmbargh Flying 
Post, to appear three times a week; and, on August 17th, 
1709, appeared the Scots Postman, "printed for David 
Fearne by John Monceur." This Fearne was an advocate, 
and possessed sufficient influence with the town council to 
obtain from them an injunction against any other persons 
printing news on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, the 
days on which his paper appeared. 

On the 27th of March, 1710, the Northern T(Uler ap- 
peared, to be continued every Monday and Friday, and 
printed by John Reid, the great news-printer of Edinburgh, 
"for Samuel Colvill." 

In 1714 the Edinburgh Gazette and the Scots Postman 
were amalgamated, and came oijt on one sheet with both 
titles ; and on the 15th of December, 1718, a new and 
highly privileged paper, the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
which is the only paper of the period still existing, and the 
oldest one now published in Scotland. It was the property 
of three partners, John Mossman, James M'Ewen, and 
William Brown, and *' sold at the shops of the saids James 
M'Ewen and William Brown." The privilege was granted 
"to James M'Ewen, stationer, burgess," of exclusively 
printing news in Edinburgh on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
l^ursdays, on condition that he should "give ane coppie 
of his print to the magistrates" prior to publication. The 
prospectus of the journal justifies its appearance,by asserting 
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that "hitherto out newspapers have either heen very partial, 
lame, and defective, or otherwise stuffed with uncertain, ill- 
digested, false, or frivolous accounts." This paper was of 
an enlarged size', having three folio half-sheets, or six pages 
of douhle columna, at the price of three halfpence. It was 
the first Scottish journal that established a sjstem of foreign 
correspondence, which is thus announced in the prospectus: 
" In order the accounts of foreign occurrences may be truly 
drawn, the author is furnished with the foreign papers, hoth 
in Dutch and French, and the original papers themselves 
maybe seen at the Koyal Exchange Coffee-house, or some 
other cofiee-house in Edinburgh." Such an astonishing 
and novel arrangemeDt, then, was this of getting the foreign 
news from the original papers, that " the author" thought 
it necessary to exhibit the papers to make the public believe 
in it ! The result is to he, that " we shall have at Sdin- 
burgh foreign accounts a post sooner than otherwise they 
could cotne by the London papers." 

Amusing as may he the fuss with which this arrangement 
is heralded, we will repress the smile which it provokes in 
consideration of its having been a laudable endeavour on 
the part of the author to increase the utility of the news- 
paper, and, remembering that it was the first effort of the 
kind, give to him that credit which is always due to enter- 
prise, even when the changes which time and circumstances 
have made might lead us to slight the narrow and devious 
track of the pioneer. 

This paper and its contemporaries were soon to be threat- 
ened by an insidious pretender in the Caledomtm Mercary, 
which came out on the28tb of April, 1720, as the continua- 
tion of the MercariMt Cakdomus, the first native Scottish 
newspaper. Now, as that journal had ceased to exist for sixty 
years — rather a protracted case of suspended animation — 
and had never lived above ten weeks, it must be confessed 
a bold stroke on the part of the projector of the new paper 
to profess to have resuscitated, after so long a period, a 
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journal which might he reckoned to have come almost still- 
born into the world ; but the founder, William Rolland, a 
lawyer, boldly brought it forth as a continuation of the 
Mercurius Catedomus, and to this day (for it still exists) it 
is, by some, stated to be the oldest paper in Scotland. It 
came out as "A Short Account of the Most Considerable 
Newes Foreign and Domestick, and of the Latest Bookea 
and Pamphlets imported from Abroad and printed here" — 
the latter feature being original in the composition of 
Scottish newspapers — "printed for W. R. by William 
Adams, junior, and sold at the signe of the Printing Presse 
in the Parliament Close." Its days of issue were the same 
as those of the Evening Courant — Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday — rather a singular arrangement, as the thrice a 
week papers generally appeared on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, and never on two consecutive days. Nearly four 
years after its foundation, and with its 590th number, on 
January 7th, 1724, Thomas Ruddiman, then under-keeper 
of the Advocates' Library, was employed to print it, his 
printing-office then being in Morocco's Close, in the Lawn 
Market. On the death of Rolland, the proprietor, in 
March, 1729, it fell altogether into the hands of Thomas 
Ruddiman and his brother Walter, and was "sold at the 
shop of Alexander Symmers, bookseller, in the Parliament 
Square." The size was at this time four small quarto pages, 
with two columns in each page, and fifty lines to the column, 
so that it contained in all only four hundred lines. In the 
year of the Kebelllon of the young Pretender, the go- 
vernment kept its eye upon the Caledonian Mercury, on 
account of tlie avowed Jacobite principles of its conductor ; 
and the son of Ruddiman, who managed it for bis father, 
having incautiously copied a qvasi seditious article from an 
English journal, was arrested and committed to the Tolbooth 
in Edinburgh, and although the interest of the elder Rud- 
diman subsequently procured his discharge, he shortly 
afterwards died of a disease which he had contracted in that 
TOL. I. ■ 
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prison. The Ckiledonian Mercury continued to be the 
property of the Ruddiman family until May, 1772, when it 
was sold, toi;ether with the printing-house and materials, 
by the Crusteea of Thomas Ruddiman's grandchildren, to 
John Robertson, a typographer^ from whom it passed iuto 
the bauds of the family of Mr. Allen, who is the present 
proprietor. 

Ruddiman was much more than a newspaper printer or 
libraiinn; he was a classical scholar and editor of classics; 
a grammarian and an annotator of grammar ; an historian 
and an historical controversialist; and he has had his life 
written in nearly fire hundred wetl-filled pages by George 
Chalmers. He was bom on a farm on the shore of the 
Murray Firth, in the parish of Boyndie, within three miles 
of the shire town of Banff, and was educated at the parish 
school, the master of which, George Morrison, had the 
judgment to detect, and the sense to encourage, his peculiar 
leaning to the classics, and to Ovid in particular. In Oc- 
tober, 1690, at the age of sixteen, he left his father's house 
clandesdnely, with only a smuggled sovereign from his 
sbter, to appear in King's College, Aberdeen, and claim 
one of the bursaries which are given annually to the best 
Latin scholars. The confidence of the lad was well founded, 
and the rustic, meanly clad and half dressed (for he had 
been robbed on the load by gipsies), carried away the 
richest prize, which enabled him to study Greek, physics, 
and metaphysics, during four terms. On the 20th June, 
1694, he obtained the degree of master of arts. He then 
became tutor in a private family, and afterwards master of 
the school of liawrence K!irk in the Mearus. In 1700 
he removed to Edinburgh, and next year married a young 
woman of good family in the Orkneys. In 1703 be 
obtained the appointment of under-keeper of the Advo- 
cates* Library, and in 1706 sought to increase the small 
income which he derived from that office, by taking a few 
select scholars and writing and revising for the booksellers, 
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and in 1707 by holding anctions of booka and literary 
property. It was not until 1715 that he commenced 
printing, and from that time he continued to feed the press 
\irhich his brother and partner, Walter, worked. His pro- 
ductions were chiefly classical, including a Latin grammar, 
which rose to great favour, till 1724, when he begnn to 
print the Caledonian Mercury. Ruddiman died at Edin- 
bu^fa, possessed of well-earned and carefully husbanded 
wealth, on the 19th January, 1757, in the eighty-third year 
of his age.* 

The next paper of any note that followed the Caledoman 
Mercury was the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, which was 
established in or about the year 1744, and is still in 
- existence, as is also the Edtnburgk Advertiter, .started 
January 3d, 1764. 

While these several papers flourished or failed in Bdtn- 
bui^h, tbe provinces were following the example of the 
capital, and raising presses of their own. The first of these 
towns appears to have been Glasgow, which, on November 
11th, 1715, issued tbe Glasgow CouraTit — a title afterwards 
changed to the fVest Country Intelligence, It contained 
twelve quarto pages, and appeared on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, at the price of three halfpence, " or a 
penny to regular customers." A file of it is still to be seen 
in the Glasgow College Library. In 1729 came out the 
CHasgow Jowmal, which has existed to the present day. 

Aberdeen comes next to Glasgow, having produced the 
Aberdeen Jowmal and North British Magazine in 1746. 
It was founded by James Chalmers, and still continues in 
his family ; and the first number has an historical interest 
as containing a report of the battle of CuUoden, after 
which its publication seems to have been suspended for 
two years. 

About this period, also, the Dumfries Journal appeared; 

bat there appears still to have been hut very little demand 

* CtubaerB'B " Life of Buddioiaii." London : 1791. 
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for newspapers in Scotland, for it is believed that at ttie 
period of the tebellion of 1745 there were only, in the 
whole of Scotland, three newspapers, two of which were 
published in Edinburgh, and one in Glasgow. In 1782 
the number had increased to eight; and in 1792 it was 
. fourteen ; and in 1795, thirteen. 
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In searching Tor the earliest Irish newspaper, we turn over 
the mass of papers published in the seventeenth century 
without finding it. When England was isBuing her broad- 
sheets in flights, and Scotland was beginning to interest 
itself in public events, Ireland was still. The " Warranted 
Tidings from Ireland" were all printed in London, and 
there may possibly have been no press in the country — 
certainly there was no newspaper — until the year 1700, 
when a full-blown daily paper came forth and buzzed the 
news through Dublin. This was called Pue't Occurrences, 
and continued for more than half a century. The second 
Dublin paper was not started until 1728, but that, too, 
was a daily publication. It was printed by Swift's George 
Falkener, and named Falker^^s Journal; hut it was most 
carelessly printed and compiled. 

Dublin was for some time content with two newspapers 
but the provinces were evincing a desire for news, and first 
of all, Waterford, which got a local organ in 1729, the 
Waierford Flying Post, " containing the most material 
news both foreign and domestick." This paper, printed 
on a sheet of writing-paper and embellished with the royal 
and city arms, came out twice a week, and the price was a 
halfpenny,* or one shilling per quarter. 
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Apparently, next to Waterford comes Belfast, in which 
city appeared the Be\fa»t News Letter (a paper still in 
existence), in 1737. 

These are all the traces of a newspaper press which we 
can £nd in provincial Ireland during the first half of the 
century. Let us return to Dublin. 

In 1763 there bounded into public favour a newspaper, 
nurtured by a committee of United Irishmen, and named 
the fi^eemav!a Journal. This new and popular Dublin 
paper was put under the management of Dr. Lucas, who, 
by his talent and energy, won for it the highest position 
from the very first, and got such men as Orattan, Flood, 
Burgh, and Yelverton for his coadjutorti. Its influence 
increased when its editor was returned to parliament as 
one of the representatives of the city of Dublin, but it 
waned on his death in 1774, falling behind Saunders's News 
Letter, which had been started about the same time and 
now took the lead. 

The Dublin Gazette seems up to this time to have be^n 
less of an ofBcial organ than the London Gazette, for we 
find an order of council, dated March 18ih, 1776, pro- 
hibiting its publishing any news not guaranteed by govern- 
ment. 

The government, recognising the power of the press, 
and finding that it was all exerted against itself in Ireland, 
used every means to induce and encourage the establish- 
ment of an organ in Dublin — but in vain. No printer 
would run the risk to his windows, if not to his life, of 
printing a newspaper on the government side, so in 1780 
a press and types, and a staff of English editors, printers, 
and compositors, were sent out, and a paper started with 
the title of the VoUitUeer Evemry Post, professing to advo- 
cate the popular side. At last it was found wavering — the 
secret oozed out, and an Irish mob was up. The editor 
fled for his life and got away, hut the printer, less fortunate, 
fell into the bands of the populace and woa carried to the 
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Tenter-fields and Jarred and feathered. The paper broke 
down, and the press, types, and materials were advettised 
for sale ; but no one would have anything to do with the 
obnoxious Saxon things, and, aller three years, printers, 
plant and all, were fetched back to England. The govern- 
ment did not improve the temper of the people by itt 
trumpery prosecutions of its press. In 1790 (on the 26th 
June) the printer of the i^itn Mominff Post stood id 
the pillory, on College-green, for what was called a sedi- 
tious libel on the queen — the reprinting from the London 

papers of a passage which asserted that " the was 

formerly a very domestic woman, but now gives up too 
much of her time to politics." 

It may well be supposed that during the agitation of the 
Union in 1797-98 the press was roused to stormy action. 
Sedition was uttered, treason called patriotisto, aad mu; der 
bidden under the name of political justice. The most 
violent paper was the Union Star, under the management 
of Arthur Young, who had previously been proposing re- 
bellion in the PresBf and he was agisted by Thomas Addis, 
Emmett, and the other cliiefs of the " United Irishinen" 
insurrection. Thomas Moore wrote one letter in it, which 
so frightened his mother that she got him to pledge himself 
not to repeat it.* And well might the good lady be 
alarmed, for this was the kind of langui^e held by tho 
Unioa Star : — *' We here offer to public justice the follow- 
ing detestable traitors as $pies and perjured informers," 
and then follow the names and descriptions of the parties 
denounced. "Let the indignation of men be raised against 
the impious wretch who proianely assumes the title of 
reigning by the grace of God, and impudently tells ths 
world he can do no wrong." The king is also called " an 
impious blasphemer," told "bis fate u inevitable," and 
reminded in a pleasant vein, that " the first professor of hi| 

* BuaaeU'B " Jaumala, CorveepoDcleiiee, Ito. ot Kaon," toL L p. GG. 
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trade has recently bled for the crimes of the craft, " and 
" that hia own throne is tottering."* Assassina^on is thus 
recommended aa meritorious : appealing to " the noble 
and venerated name of Brutus," the writer goes on in ibis 
strain: "Yes, prince of patriot assassins! thus we defend 
aasassi nation, and clear it from the rubbish of ignorance 
and falsehoods of despotism, which were too often successful 
in confouoding the characters of the man who destroyed 
a tyrant and him who, to gratify private revenge, or urged 
by avarice, might sell himself to murder an innocent fellow- 
creature." Have we not heard some such detestable 
doctrines preached in our own times? But this is the 
language in which the Union Star points out victims for 
this divine right : — 

" The Union Star offers to justice the following detest- 
able traitors ! 



" 1. William Briatow, sovereign of Belfast : by trade a 
minister of the Church of England. This infernal mounte- 
bank unites the cruelty of an inquisitor to alt the chicanery 
of a viciuiu priest. 

" 2. Chidiester Skeffington, high sheriff of the county of 
Antrim. This villain inherits all the vices of tyranny as a 
descendant of the 6rst Engliah robber. 

" 3. Fairbrother ; about hve feet three inches high, ruddy 
complexion ; a clothier in Tenter's-lane, in the liberty- 
one of Corbally's jury. 

" 4. Luttrell. This villain is remarkably ill-looking ; 
about five feet five inches high, black complexion, wean 
a uniform, and his hair in a queue. 

" 5, Fettigrew. Five feet six inches high, black com- 
plexion> thirty-three years of age : lives in Lineo-Hall- 

* QiKird'a " Life of Fitt," vol. iii. p. 241. 
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street — a seijeant in Dick's Company — a juiymaa of Young 
Hart's." 

And thus it proceeds througli a list of nineteen names. 

This paper was seeretly printed and posted up on the 
walls in the night, and all the efforts of the authorities 
were for the time unable to suppress it. A reward of 
seven hundred pounds was offered for the printer) hut the 
secret was faithfully preserved, and the very placards offer- 
ing the reward were covered over in the night with this 
dark oi^an of blood and murder. 

The number of papers published throughout Ireland 
had increased far more rapidly than in Scotland. In 1782 
there were only three; but in 1790 there were twenty- 
seven, and in 1795 there were thir^-Gve. 
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Out and away, beyond the shores of England, its press 
had stretched ; far in the woods and prairies of America 
the English newspaper bad long been set up. For even 
then was developed that nation^ characteristic, which the 
more recent extensive colonization has served so forcibly 
to illustrate: among adventure and danger, in hardship 
and peril, in distress and starvation, surrounded by savage 
tribes, sunk in a swamp, encamped on a mountain, afloat 
on the sea, blocked up in th« ice, no five hundred English- 
men can live long together without a newspaper springing 
up iu their midst. It is strange and peculiar to our country, 
for it spriogs from the very essence of our insiituCions. 
Venice had newspapers of her own, but we find no traces 
of her carrying them into other countries with her arms — 
the splendid conquests of Spain in the New World did not 
introduce the newspaper into it : it came through another 
source, and spread from the north, where the Northtneu of 
the Old World had planted it. 
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Very soon after the complete newspaper was known in 
England — we say very sooo, for, considering the compara- 
tively slow progress of emigration, the length of the voyage, 
and the numerous difficulties whici) beset enterprise a 
century and a half ago, it was very soon — twenty years 
at^er the Oratige Intelligenctr first appeared in London, 
and two years after the first daily newspaper, the British 
settlers in North America had got a journal of their own. 
This was the Boston News Letter, founded by John 
Campbell, bookseller and poiitmaster at Boston, on the 
24th of April, 1704 — a paper which declined with the 
British rule and died in 1774. It was printed on half 
a sheet of pot paper, folio, with a small pica type. The 
first page is filled with an extract from the London Flying 
Post, respecting the Pretender, who styles himself " James 
the Eighth of Scotland," and the queen's speech on the 
event; a few articles under the head of "Boston;" four 
short paragraphs of marine iutelligeace firom New York, 
Philadelphia, and New London ; and one advertisement. 
The proprietor invites advertisers in the following style: — 
" The News Letter is to be continued weekly ; and all 
persons who have houses, lands, farms, tenements, ships, 
goods, wares, merchandise, &c. &c., to be sold or let, or 
servants run away, or goods stole or lost, may have them 
inserted at a reasonable rate from twopence to five sliil- 
lingB." Campbell, although the projector and the pro- 
prietor, was neither the printer nor publisher of the new 
paper, for it bore the title and imprint, " The Boston 
News Letter. Published by Authority. Boston : Printed 
by B. Green. Sold by Nicholas Boone, at his Shop, near 
the Old Meeting House." Tbe printer was Bartholomew 
Green, eldest son of Thomas Green, printer to Cam- 
bridge University } and the proprietor, John Campbell, was 
a son of Duncan Campbell, the organiser of the postal 
system in North America. 

Thirty years had elapsed since a Governor of Yirgioi 
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Sir William Berkeley, in his address to the colonists, had ex- 
claimed," Thanks be toGod, vre have here neither freeschools 
nor printing presses, and I h( pe that we may not have any 
for a hundred years : for education has sent into the world 
doubt, heresy, and sectarianism, and the printing press has 
propagated, in addition to all these evils, attacks against 
governments," Berkeley had as much of his will as it waa 
possible to conceive, for, sixty years after this memorable 
speech, Virginia was still withont a press, whilst most of 
her neighbours were sending out their weekly broadsheets, 
and Massachusetts had had one newspaper thirty years, 
two for eleven years, and three for nine years. The 
population of Boston when the Netei Letter was foundi-d 
only amounted to eight thousand souls, and we fear that 
Campbell's speculation was unremunerative at first, for, 
at the end of the second year, we find him petitioning for 
a restoration of his rights in the postal service, and he then 
says, " For the last two years the petitioner has taken upon 
himself, for the good of the public, the trouble and expense 
of printing each week a news letter, containing the events 
from abroad and in the interior, and has published it at a 
more moderate price than is done in any part of England, 
although the expenses here are four times as high. 
During this period, the petitioner has not yet received 
encouragement sufficient to defray the charges of his 
work." 

Misfortune, too, fell upon Campbell, more dire than the 
interference with his postal monopoly, for in the great 
fire of the 9th of October, 1711, which consumed a great 
part of Boston, the Post-office, his own house, and the 
printing-office of the Boston Newt Letter, with all its press, 
plant, machinery, and type, were destroyed. The News 
Letter, with the assistance of Bartholomew Green, however, 
■till went on. The size of Csmphell's sheet fluctuates from 
week to week : sometimes it is folio, then quarto, and then 
octavo, and be accounts for it in No. 577, on the 2d of 
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May, 1715, in the following candid addre«s: — " If the 
undertaker received a suitable encouragement, either under 
the form of a salary, or by a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers who would engage for the entire year, he would 
give & sheet a week to circulate the news, but, in the 
absence of otie or other of these encouragements, he is 
reduced to do the best he can." 

These compiainls became less frequent, and we may pre- 
sume the paper more prosperous, till the year 1718 saw 
Campbell re-established in his functions of director of 
the post. 

But Campbell's sorrows were soon to begin again. For 
fifteen years he had enjoyed a monopoly in news, not only 
of Boston, but of the whole of the American colonies, but 
on the 21st of December, 1719,* a lival was raised up, in 
the shape of the Boston Gazette, by William Brooker, a 
director of posts. Crafty John Campbell must, we suspect, 
have known what was brewing, for, by a singular coinci- 
dence, we find him, in the earlier part of the year, making 
very fair promises and doubling the size of his paper, 
ingenuously acknowledging his faults in terms which 
comically depict him panting after Time, twelvemonths 
behind, with his sheet full of the news which the Old 
Keaper had left from his harrest the year before: — " The 
undertaker of this News Letter, in January last, gave 
information that, after fourteen years' experience, it was 
impossible witli half-a-sheet a week to carry on all the 
public ocGurrejices of Kurope ; to make up which deficiency, 
and to render the news newer and more acceptable, he has 
since printed every other week a whole sheet; whereby 
that which seemed old in the former half-sheet becomes 
new now by the sheet; which is easy to be seen by any 
one who will be at the pains to trace back former years, 
and even this time twelvemonths. We were then thirteen 
months behind with the foreign news, and now we are less 
• Thomaa'B " Histoty of tbo American Preas." 
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tiian five months ; so that, by the sheet, we have retrieved 
about eight months since January Inst; and any one th&t 
has the Netoa Letter to January next (life permitted) will 
be accommodated with all the news from Europe needful 
to be known in these parts." Imagine the Times announ- 
cing that it would be carried on next year, the life of the 
proprietor permitted ! In a subsequent number, notice is 
giren that, if a sheet did not appear every other week, 
during the winter, the publisher would make it up in the 
spring, " when ships do arrive from Great Britain." No 
more complaints in all this : only promises — fair promises. 
What was coming ? The Botton Gazette I And when it 
did come, what said Master Campbell? "I pity the 
readers of the new paper : its sheets smell stronger of beer 
than of the midnight oil. It is not reading fit for honest 
people 1 " Not brooking competition, he transferred the 
paper to bis printer, Bartholomew Green, in 1722, and 
reclined into the dignitatem, if not the otium, of a justice of 
the peace. The Boston News Letter tells us the last that 
has to be said of John Campbell, on the 7th of Mar^, 
1728 :— "On Monday last, the 4th instant, died here, at the 
age of seventy-five years, John Campbell, Esquire, formerly 
director of the post in this town, many years editor of the 
Boston News Letter, and one of her Majesty's justices of 
the peace for the County of Suffolk. 

Two years after the Boston Gazette had haunted the 
vision of Campbell, a more dangerous rival crossed his 
path than the one that smelt of beer ; for, on the 21st of 
August, 1721, James Franklin, brother of Benjamin, started 
at Boston the New Ei^land Courant.* He had been em- 
ployed to print the early numbers of the Boston Gazette, 
but the work being taken away &om him to be given to 
Thomas Green, a younger brother of Campbell's printer, 
his resentment urged him to set up a rival i>aper, for 

* Jarod Spnfca' KotM to ft« " Autobi<%R4)b.j'' ol nankUn. 
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though he waa a man of ipirit and enterprise, he was also 
hasty, passionate, opinionated, and vindictive. 

James was the eldest son of- Josiah Franklin, a store- 
keeper of Boston, who had emigrated from England in 
16S2, to escape the persecution with which the noncon- 
formists were visited, and hy honest industry had acquired 
a comfortable competence for his old age, and sent hia 
eldest boy to the old country to leam the trade of a printer. 
In 1717 the son returned to Boston with a press and types 
of his own, and set up in business. Meanwhile a younger 
brother, Benjamin, vras growing up, and, being apprenticed 
at the age ot* twelve to James, was advancing in a know- 
ledge of his trade, when the iVetP England Courant waa 
set np in his brother's office, and friends predicted (as it is 
so often the delight of friends to do) that it must fail. 
But these friends, who "thought one paper enough for 
America," miscalculated, and James . Franklin's paper 
flourished. " He had some ingenious men among his 
friends," says Benjamin, in his " Autobiography," " who 
amused themselves by writing little pieces, which gained 
it kredit and made it more in demand;" but the fact 
appears to be, if we may judge by the prosecutions that 
ensued, that there was a club of writers contributing to its 
columns, wbo made it the vehicle of attacks against the 
clergy and many of the religious opinions of the day. It 
differed from its predecessors in being framed more upon 
the model of the Tatkr and the Guardian, which had been 
in vogue when James Franklin was in London, and gave 
dissertations upon morals and literature as well as the 
stock subjects of the other papers ; local news, extracts of 
letters from beyond sea, market prices, and other business 
announcements. These essays very often depart a long 
way from the track worn by the footsteps of Isaac Bicker- 
staff and Nestor Ironside, and, with an evident desire to 
excuse the C<iur<mt and its writers, which is natural to 
an American writer who adores the name of Franklin, 
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Mr. Sparks is obliged to confess that the langnage 
" amounted sometimes to harshness and violence, and even 
did not always eschew coarse words ;" and, finally, comes to 
the conclusion that, " nevertheless, taking CTerything into 
consideration, and, above all, comparing it with contemporary 
joutnals, and even with the American papers of our own 
time, the Courant presents nothing very reprehensible." 

James Franklin's staff of writers, it must be confessed, 
handled the clergy rather roughly, and was denounced by 
(hem as the " club of free thinkers," and even " the club 
of the devik of helL" The puritan elder. Increase Mather, 
then eighty-four years of age, had been among the first sub- 
•cribers to the CmiratU ; but, in the third number, he 
recognised the inspiration of the devil, and refused to take 
it any longer. On the other hand, it must not be concealed 
that the clergy of the province were proceeding ia a way 
that would raise the indignation of a man of independent 
spirit, and that the family of the FraJiklins had already 
suffered religious persecution enough to make them jealous 
and watchful when symptoms of intolerance were muking 
themselves manifest in the new country. But the great 
explosion between the pulpit and the press was destined 
to be upon a medical instead of a theological subject. 
The elders of the Church were advocates of the prac- 
tice of inoculaUon for the small-pox, and the Courant 
headed the party opposed to it. The dispute raged high, 
and, on the 24th of January, 1722, the following manifesto, 
signed by Increase Mather> appeared in the Boston Gazette .- 
—"For myself, who have seen New England from its 
commencement, I cannot but be confounded with the 
degradation of this land. I remember the time when the 
civil government would have taken efficacious measures to 
suppress such an accursed pamphlet as that. If these 
measures are not taken, I have great fear that some terrible 
judgment will weigh upon the country, which the anger 
of God will not suffer to be relieved, and for which there 
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will bo no cure. I cannot forbear taking pity upon young 
Franklin ; he is young yet, but perhaps he may soon have 
to appear before tbe judgment-seat of God, and what 
excuse will he give then for haYing printed such base and 
abominable things ? And I ought in conscience to invite 
the subscribers of the Courant to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of being accomplices in the crimes of others, and 
no longer to support this journal of perdition !" 

The young apprentice, attracted by the noise his brother's 
friends were making in their little world, was excited * 
emulate them ; " But," he says, " being still a boy, and 
suspecting that my brother would object to printing any- 
thing of mine in his paper, if he knew it to be mine, I con- 
trived to disguise my hand, and writing an anonymous 
paper, I put it at night under the door of the printing- 
house. It was found in the morning, and communicated 
to his writing friends when they called in as usual. They 
read it, commented on it in my hearing, and I had the 
exquisite pleasiure of finding it met with their appro- 
bation, and that, in their different guesses at the author, 
none were named but men of some character among us for 
learning and ingenuity, I suppose that I was rather lucky 
in my judges, and that they were not really so very good 
as I then believed them to be. Encouraged, however, by 
this attempt, I wrote and sent in the same way to the press 
several other pieces that were equally approved." At 
length he discovered his secret to his brother, who, gratified 
at first, soon, with a morbid turn which seems to have 
belonged to him, had mi^tvings lest applause should make 
the young man vain. Disputes arose between them which 
were carried before their father for adjudication, James 
resorted to violence, and Benjamin's spirit rebelled. There 
was a temporary estrangement between them; but a common 
enemy assailed them, and they clung together again for 
mutual protection. The House of Assembly came to a 
resolution that James Franklin, the editor and printer of 
VOL, I. X 
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the N'tw England Cowaat, having published " passages 
boldly reflecting on hia Majesty's GoTemment, and on the 
administration in this province, the ministiy, churches, 
and college, and that tend to fill readers' minds with vanity, 
to the dishonour of G-od and the disservice of good men," 
should suffer a month's imprisonment. This punishment 
was inflicted without any previous examiuatioD or trial, or 
any specification of the obnoxious passages. At the same 
time young Benjamin was arrested, and examined by the 
VDuncil, but discharged as being an apprentice only, when, 
to avenge his brother's confinement, he gave the Govern- 
ment some " rubs,"* in the paper which be was now left 
to manage, which the prisoner " took very kindly." 

On the discharge of James Franklin from custody, the 
Assembly made an order that " James Franklin should no 
longer print the newspaper called the Neto England (kn^ 
rant. With an outward obeisance to thin remarkable 
order the Boston printer inwardly resolved to elude it, and 
rejecting a propodtion for changing the name of his paper, 
James Franklin put it into the name of bis brother Benjamin, 
in which it continued for some months. In January, 1723, 
James Franklin was again arrested, and demanding on what 
article the charge against bira was based, was directed to 
an Bssay an Hypocrisy which had appeared in his paper, 
and which contained the following paragraphs : — 

" Religion is, indeed, the principal thing, but too much 
of it is worse than none at all. The world abounds with 
knaves and villains ; but of all knaves, the religious knave 
is the worst, and villanies acted under the cloak of religion 
the most execrable. Moral honesty, though it will not 
carry a man to heaven, yet I am sure there is no going 
thither without it. 



' Hr. CdcIut*! CUrignj tramlatM ths phrase, "(rouwr fotouHw ^ 
dmner mr la dmgtt d Itmr* adwrMMTM."— ffwiom dt l» Pnm atut Stm 
DhU, p. 331. 
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" But are there aucli men u these in thee, O Kew 
EogUnd ? Heaven forbid there should be any ; but, alas I 
it is to be feared the number is not small. ' Give ms 
aa honest man,' say some, ' fw all a religious man ; ' a 
distinction which, I confess, I never heard of before. The 
whole country siiSers for the villanies of such wolves in 
aheep's clothing, and we are all represented as a pack of 
knaves and hypocrites for their aakes." 

We have quoted the passage to show what could be 
construed into blasphemy by the spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance which aimed the firet blow at the liberty of the 
press in America. Here were no names mentioned— no 
sect indicated — nothing said beyond what is admitted as a 
truth in the {iresent day ; yet for this James IFranklin was, 
without trial, or the faintest show of legal proceedings, 
again consigned to prison on the Speaker's warrant. 

The report of the commission which was appointed to 
consider this oJfensive article, and which sat on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of January, is preserved in the legislative 
archives of Haasochusetts ; it declares " that the tendency 
of the journal is to turn religion into ridicule and to bring 
it into contempt ; that .the Holy Scriptures are abused in 
it ; that the faithful ministers of the church are in it made 
the subjects of injurious criticism ; that the Govemment of 
his Majesty is outraged, and the peace of hia Majesty'* 
liege subjects troubled ;" and proposes that James Franklin 
shall no longer be allowed to publish the Cowani, nor any 
other similar pamphlft or journal, without having first 
submitted it to the revision of the Provincial Secretary; 
and the judges of session for the county of Suffolk are 
instructed, at their next meeting, to require the said James 
Franklin to give sufficient security for his good behaviour 
for twelve months. 

The JVeu> England Courant of the 11th of February 
succeeding those proceedings, contained the following 
announcement : " The former editor of this journal, con- 
x2 
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ceiving ttat the necessity of submitting all his manuscripts 
and the public news to the Secretary of GoTernment 
would entail so much inconvenience that the benefit of 
the publication would disappear, has entirely abandoned 
his enterprise." It was afterwards nominally conducted by 
Benjamin Franklin, although the elder brother was still 
the proprietor notwithstanding this declaration; hut, al- 
though it did not soften its tone in the slightest degree, 
the Government, warned by the murmurs of the public, 
did not choose to meddle with it again. Eight months 
afterwards, Benjamin, in a tiff with his brother, left 
Boston, and James franklin, deserted and disheartened, 
gave up the paper in 1727, and carried his press off to 
Rhode Island, where he began printing the Rhode Island 
Gazette, in September 1732, which, on his death in Fet>- 
Tuary, 1735, continued to be carried on in the hands of his 
widow. 

On the 27th of March, 1727, just as poor James 
Franklin had packed up his press with a broken spirit, the 
New England Journal was started at Boston, in the inte- 
rest of Whitfield and Edwards, and edited by Dr. Byles 
and Matthew Adams; and on the 27th of September, 
1731, appeared also at Boston the Weekly Rehearaalf 
edited by Jeremy Gridley, a profound lawyer and good 
writer, Attorney-General of Massachusetts, Member of the 
Legislative Asseinhly, Colonel of Militia, President of the 
Maritime Society, and Grand Master of the Freemasons. 
Gridley found it inconvenient to continue long editor of a 
public journal, and, after about a year, handed his paper 
over to his printer, Thomas Fleet, who changed its name 
to the Evenii^ Post, which long continued to be by far the 
best edited and best printed newspaper in America. 

In 1748, a group of ardent young men, with Samuel 
Adams at their bead, set up the Independent Advertiser, a 
free-thinking and free-speakiog journal, which started in 
avowed opposition to the Governor — Unitarian in its reli- 
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gious, and republican in its political opinions. The moat 
prominent members of the club which carried it on, and 
furnished its articles, each in his turn, was Samuel Adams, 
who, originally intended for the bar, had devoted bimself 
to politios from his entering life, and was the ruling spirit 
both of the club and of the paper. Another prominent 
contributor was Jonathan Mayhew, the founder of the 
sect of Unitarians, who was the first of the American 
clergy who openly rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and, at the age of twenty-seven, gave up the living which 
be held, of one of the largest parishes at Boston, and gave 
to Massachusetts the opinions which it has held so firmly 
since. The IndependeTtt Advertiser regularly reproduced 
Mayhew's sermons, and one which he bad preached on the 
occasion of an election in 1754, in which he strongly advo- 
cated the republican form of government, having in due 
course appeared in the columns of the paper, the Govern- 
ment resolved to put a stop to these publications and the 
paper at the same time. An opportunity was soon found. 
A bill imposing certain customs duties baring passed the 
Assembly, the Independent Advertiaer plucked it to pieces 
under the bead of " The Monster of Monsters," and violently 
attacked the legislature for passing it. Daniel Fowler, the 
printer, was immediately arrested, and, on his refusal to 
divulge the name of the writer of the paper, he was com- 
mitted to prison, where he remained a year, and on hit 
release from which he quitted Boston, and made his way 
to Portsmouth in New Hampshire, where he started the 
first paper which had appeared in the province, the Nea 
Hampthire Gazette, on the 7th October, 1786, and which 
he carried on till his death in 1787. The young writera 
of the Independent Advertiaer, however, proscribed by the 
Government and deserted by their printer, found vent in 
a newspaper started for them in April, 1785, by £des and 
Gill, the printers and entitled the Botton Gazette. It took 
the same emblem for the adornment of its heading as the 
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paper which had just dropped, the Goddess of Liberrt ; but 
Adams, who was the editor, sobered its tone, and, although 
it was &na and resolute, it partook but little of the seditious 
character of its predecessor. In the Gazette he had the 
assistance of his former colleague, Mayhew, and another 
minister. Cooper, and of James Otis, Ozenbridge That'- 
cher, the lawyer, John Adams (afterwards the second 
President of the Republic), the wealth; Samuel Dexter, 
and most of that band who afterwards stood up before the 
troops of George the Third, and, unfurling a flag which 
had never been seen before, bid them go back to their 
royal master, for America was no longer his. 

Lights were beginning to be seen in other parts of " the 
plantations," while all this was going on at Boston. la 
1719, the American Weekly Miscellany had been started at 
Philadelphia — the third paper of the American family — 
" Printed and sold by Andrew Bradford, at the Bible, in 
the Second Street, and John Copson, in the High Street, 
1719-20." Although Bradford had the advantage of being 
postmaster and printer of the votes, his paper was very 
poorly conducted ; and Benjamin Franklin, who bad been 
rambling since he left Boston to Philadelphia, New York, 
and at last even to London, to purchase types for his em^ 
ployer, Eeimer, was struck, on his return to Philadelphia 
in 1728, with the miserable appearance and shortcomings 
of the MiaceUany, and conceived the ides of starting a 
paper of his own. This scheme he unfolded to his friend 
George Webb, a fellow-workman at Keimer's, who impru- 
dently divulged it, and Keimer at once anticipated it with 
the Universal Inttructor in aU the Artt and Sciences, or 
Pemuylvaiua GoBette, Franklin's course was characteristic r 
the difficulty must be overcome by patience, perseverance, 
■bnegatioD ; it would be a work of time ; a subtle policy roust 
be foUoiVed, and the end must justify the means. He wrote 
a seriea of smart articles in his old favourite style of " The 
Spectator," which he called " The Busybody," and which he 
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published in Bradshaw's despised paper, throwing ridicule 
on Keimer and bis Gazette. Jostph BreiotnaU, "a copier 
of deeds for the scriveners, a good-natured, friendly, middle- 
aged man, a great lover of poetry, reading all he could 
meet with, and writing some that was tolerable ; very in- 
genious in making little knicknackeries, and of sensible 
conversaiioB," was bis coadjutor in this questionable work ; 
aod between them they wrote poor Keimer's paper down 
to a circulation of ninety copies, when, as Franklin bad 
craftily calculated, the dwindling thing that had struggled 
on, dragging with it a ponderous title, and hounded along 
by satire and ridicule for three-quarters of a year, was 
offered to him for a mere trifle, "and I," adds Franklin, 
with something like a chuckle, "having been ready some 
time to go on with it, took it in hand directly, and it 
proved, in a few years, extremely profitable to me."* This 
is one of those cieveT strokes of policy, which Franklin, in 
the course of that self-laudatory account of his life which 
is often so distasteful to the reader, was pleased to parade 
among his other virtues of industry, perseverance, tempe- 
rance, &c., and the success which attended it was, of course, 
all of bis own getting ; for his partner, Hugh Meredith, 
was " no compositor, a poor pressman, and seldom sober." 
Under these auspices, then, Franklin and Meredith, wisely 
dropping the first part of the title, brought out No. 40 of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, on the 28th of September, 1729, 
in the city of Philadelphia. Next year, he got rid of the 
partner he describes so depreciatingly ; but now he had to 
contend against old Bradford, the postmaster, who re- 
fused to let the Gazette go through the post, and, by thus 
restricting the circuladon, of course secured a larger num* 
ber of advertisements for his own little sheet, reducing 
Franklin to the necessity of bribing the post-riders to cir- 
culate his paper, until 1737, when he received the appoint- 
ment of postmaster himself, and "found it of great advan- 
* AntobiogT^Aj of Baqjatsin £Y)uiklin. 
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tage ; foFj though the salary was small, it facilitated tbe 
correspondence that improTed my newspaper, iDcreased 
the number demanded, as well as the advertbemeats to 
be inserted, so that it came to afford me a considerable 
income," — Bradford's paper, of course, declining in an equal 
ratio. On the 28th of January, 1735, we read the follow- 
ing announcement in the Pennsylvania Gazette : — " By the 
indulgence of the Honourable Colonel Spotawood, post- 
master-general, ihe printer hereof is allowed to send the 
Gazette by the post, post-free to all parts of the post road 
from Virginia to New England." The paper took part 
with the Assembly in its dispute with Governor Barnett* 
and acquired great popularity and influence in consequence j 
and it projected and proposed numerous reforms and useful 
measures, for the execution of which the province was, in 
fact, mainly indebted to it ; among others, the establish- 
ment of a police, and the defence of the coasts and frontiers. 
In 1748, Franklin took into partnership a Scotchman 
named David Hall, and as he became gradually absorbed in 
state affairs the Gazette was left to the supervision of the 
new partner. On Franklin receiving, in 1757, his first mis- 
sion to England from the Assembly of Pennsylvania, Hall 
had to take the entire management, and carried on the paper 
in his absence with great credit. It was a valuable property 
by this time, and had an official air about it, for in 1737 the 
House of Assembly had given to Franklin the printing of 
its votes, which Bradford, of the American Mercury, had 
enjoyed for so many years and executed in so slovenly a 
manner. In 1766 the paper came entirely into the pos- 
session of Hall; who carried it on till his death in 1772. 

The light of newspaper literature dawned but very dimly 
at New York, for the New York Gazette, which was the 
first paper established in that city, and which was started 
in 1728 by William Bradford, the father of Andrew Brad- 
ford, the Pennsylvania postmaster, was in the interest and, 
in fact, the organ of the Governor, William Cosby, and 
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Ills counciL Misunderatandings soon arose between the 
Governor and that party in the state of which the old 
Dutch families formed an important and influential section ; 
and in 1733, the leader of the opposition, Rip van Dam, 
induced a printer, John Peter Zenger, to start the New 
York Weekly Journal, in which the Oovemor and his 
council were attacked unmercifully in prose and verse, 
argument and satire. This went on for nearly a year, when 
the council came to a reaalutiou that Nos. 7, 47, 48, and 
49 of the Weekly Journal were outrages against the dignity 
of hia Majesty'a Government, contained attacks upon the 
legislature and the most distinguished persons in the colony, 
and tended to excite sedition and dissfiection. It therefore 
ordered the papera bearing these numbers to be burned by 
the handa of the common hangman. At the opening of 
the legislative session in October, 1734, the Government 
party proposed that a reward should be oflered for the uia- 
covery of the writers of these libels ; but the opposition 
mustered strongly, and voted the order of the day. The 
Governor and council thus foiled in the legislature, ordered 
the attorney-general to prosecute, and Zenger was arrested 
and carried before a maijistrate on the charge of defamation 
and libel. The whole province was thrown into a state of 
excitement at the news, and as the day of trial approached, 
it became evident that the Governor and his party were 
determined to stake their power and authority upon its 
issue. It is one of the most remarkable triala of modern 
times. The judges had been named by Cosby only, with- 
out the consent of his council, and by virtue of a temporary 
commission at any time revocable, instead of Jieing named 
by the crown and holding their offices for the term of their 
lives ; and the first plea urged by the advocates of Zenger, 
Messrs. Alexander and Smith, was that the accused had no 
certainty of an impartiul trial before a court so conatituted. 
This the court declared to he an offence against itaelf, and 
refused to hear a word more from either of the advocates. 
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Zenger was then compelled to procure frest counBel, and 
John Chambers of New York, and Andrew Hamilton, the 
senior member of the bar in Pennsjlvania, who made the 
voyage for the express purpose of pleading for him, undertook 
hia defence. Theyat once acknowledged the authorship of the 
alleged libels, and proposed to bring evidence of their truth ; 
but this was refused by the president as merely au aggravation 
of the offence. Hamilton closed his brilliant speech for 
the defence in these words: — "The question which is 
argued before you this day is not only the cause of a poor 
printer, nor yet even of the colony of New York alone, it 
is the best of causes— the cause of liberty. Every man 
who prefers freedom to a life of slavery will bless and 
honour in you the men whose verdict will have secured to 
us, upon a firm basis — to us, to our posterity, to our neigh- 
bours, that right which both nature and the honour of our 
country give us, the liberty of &eely speaking and writing 
the truth!" The jury, almost without a moment's con- 
sultation, acquitted Zenger, and the verdict was received 
with three rounds of cheers which shook the walls of the 
court. Zenger was set at liberty next day after eight 
months' imprisonment, and as the news spread, the excite- 
ment and rejoicing broke through all bounds. The muni- 
cipal council of New York passed a vote of thanks to 
Hamilton, and presented bim with the freedom of the city, 
" for his able and generous defence of the rights of man and 
of the liberty of the press," enclosed in a golden box of 
the weight of five and a half ounces, the cover of which bore 
the arms of the city, with the inscription, Demertie legei, 
timefacta Uhertat tandem emergtmt. Hound the box was 
the motto from Cicero, Tta cuiqtie evetUat ut dk repubHea 
meruit; and inside it the words, Non numiaia virtute 
paraiur. Governor Morris, referring to this memorable 
trial fifty years afterwards, declared it to have been " the 
dawn of the American Revolution." Zenger continued hb 
Journal up till bis death, which took place in the summer 
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of 1746, when it was carried on by his widow, and after- 
wards by his son, John Zenger. 

But liie mob which tbreiv up their luts and shouted at 
the acquittal of the father, would have left the son to 
starve, for on the 28th of February, 1761, the New York 
Weekly Journal contains the following remarkable annoimce- 
ment : — " The country subscribers are earnestly entreated 
to Bend in their arrears ; if they do not pay promptly^ I 
shall leave off sending the paper, and try to recover my 
money otherwise. Some of these easy subscribers are in 
arrear for more than seven years. After serving them ao 
long, I &incy,it is time, and high time, that they should 
repay me my advances ; for the truth is — and ihey may 
believe me — X have worn my clothes threadbare. — 
N.B. Crentlemen, if you have no ready money to spare, 
still think of your printer. When you have read thfs Ad- 
vertisement, and thought over it, you cuinot do less than 
say, 'Come, wife 1' (I address myself principally to married 
folk, but let bachelors take it to heart also), ' Come, wife, 
let us send the poor printer some flour, or a few hams, butter, 
cheese, or poultry, &c.' In the meanwhile, 1 am your 
obedient servant, John Zengeb." But neither money, 
butter, hams, nor poultry came to hand, and the paper died 
of starvation the very next year. 

The Weekly Postboy, a paper founded by James Parker in 
January, 1743, appears now to have had the support of the 
opposition parly in New York, but it got into trouble by 
its attacks upon the Episcopal Church, and died a violent 
death, 

Maryland appears to have been the next province in 
which the press appeared, for the Maryland Gazette was 
published at Annapolis, by William Parker, from 1727 to 
1736. This paper then dropped, but was revived by Jonas 
Green in 1745, and continues to this day, being the oldest 
paper in America. South Carolina had a paper, published 
at Charleston, in 1731 or 1732, the Utle of which is lost; 
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and in 1*736, the Virgitua Gazette first came out at Wil- 
liamsburgh. 

There were several mixed journals spread about the 
colonies, representing the populations in which the original 
founders of the plantation were German, Dutch, or French, 
or published in provinces which we had wrested from 
another country. In Canada, as we shall have to notice, 
the French and English papers exist to the present day ; 
but in 1750, these mixed journals were to be met with in 
PenosylyaDia and New York. In 1739, a G-ernian named 
Sower had founded a paper in the German language at 
Germantown, and in 1743 a compatriot, Anthony Am- 
bruster, established another at Philadelphia; iu 1751, a 
newspaper, half German and half English, was published at 
Lancaster ; and in New York there were from time to 
time several papers partly printed in the Dutch language. 

Yet the progress of the press in America had so far been 
slow: from 1740 to 1770, fifteen unsuccessful attempts were 
made in New York alone to establish newspapers. In 1720 
there were only seven papers published in America; in 1740 
the number was but doubled^ and Boston still took the 
lead with five. 
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The Hpeck on the horizon " no bigger than a man 'a hand," 
which was to awell into the great thunder-cloud of rebellion, 
was already seen; already heard, at intervals, but as yet 
faint and afar off, was the rising thunder ; troubluus times 
were brewing, and the first feelings of resistance and a 
consciousness of their strength finding place in the breasts 
of the American colonists : they were met by a Government 
arrogant of its power, by irritating efforts at counter 
resistance, by contumely and insult, or contemptuous 
indifference. On the 29lh of May, 1765, the celebra'ted 
Besoluiions of Virginia were moved in the Legislative 
Assembly of that province by Patrick Henry, and carried 
unanimously. The Governor, enraged at the step, sent for 
the minute-book or journal, and with his own hand erased 
the Resolutions and tore the minutes to pieces, and, after 
the manner of greater models, of his mere act and motion 
declared the Assembly dissolved. But the declaration so 
solemnly voted could not be so easily stifled; and a copy of 
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theRegoIutioDs appeared verbatim, in the next namber of the 
MoryUmd Gazette, accompanied by a strong expression of 
approYoI. One of the writera of this paper was a Bomaa 
Catholic of Irish extraction, named Charlns Carroll, who, 
having been sent from the plantations at a very earlj age 
for education at St. Omer, and afterwards at Bouiges, had 
imbibed no favourable feeling for England, we ma; be 
sure. Spending two years in London to pass the bar at 
the Inner Temple,* he was doubtless exasperated by the 
many annoyances with which Roman Catholics were then 
surrounded, and, returning home to Maryland, at the very 
time when the odious Stamp Act was being forced upon 
the American people by the English Parliament, he was as 
ready as be was qualified to take the lead, in his native 
province, of the opposition to that impolitic measure. He 
himself signed the Resolutioos as a member of the Assembly, 
and published them in the Maryland Gazette. The Besolu- 
tions were reprinted into the Newport Mercury, the paper 
which James Franklin had established in Rhode Island, but 
which was now in the hands of Samuel Hall j but the paper 
was instantly suppressed as a traitorous publication. It 
sprung again into existence afterwards, and took an active 
pnrt in the work which ensued. The Penruylvania Gazette 
took up the cause of the Resolutions : the South Carolina 
Gazette, and the General American Gazette followed : and 
a new paper — the Gazette and Country Journal — was imme- 
diately started by Charles Crouch, to support the Vii^iniaa 
Assembly, and oppose the Scamp Duty. The American 
press was buckling on its arms ! When the news got to 
Massachusetts, the Bosteu papers blazed it abroad: they 
had been fur the last twelvemonths cautioning the people as 
to what was coming. Oxenhridge Thatcher was dead, but 
there were James Otis and Jonathan Mayhew to sound the 
alarm, which soon called up John Adams, who wrote aa 

• Or M » French, uithor vhom we Iwve sItmiIj quoted hw it, he 
" paised two yean in London, at Ttmpli Sar." 
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£s8ay in the Botton Gazelle wliich was reprinted id the 
shape of a pamphlet in London, and excited the admiration 
of the Whigs to a pitch of frenzy. The Home G-overnment, 
startled by the viuleDce of the language in which the paper 
indulged, hoped to get power from the Parliament to suppress 
it ; and the Duke of Bedford in the House of Lords, and 
Mr. Grenville in the House of Commons, called attention 
'to the matter; and, declaring the paper was filled with 
treason and sedition, moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the course to be pursued. 
In both houses, however, the motion was lost. The Govern- 
ment now opened the arms of conciliation. The Stamp 
duty was repealed ; and, more likely with a view to breaking 
up, than of gratifying, the Opposition party in Boston, John 
Adams, the vrrlter of the Boston Gazelle, was offered the 
post of Advocate-General to the Court of Admiralty, which, 
however,he at once refused to accept Newspapers of a more 
violent character sprang up — perhaps the most violent being 
the Mtutachiuelti Spy, started in 1769, and urging the 
most extreme measures, which Quincy, Adams, and Warren 
were now attempting to discourage. To meet this fierce 
opponent, the Govej-nment put forward the Boston Chronicle, 
a well-edited paper, superior to all iia Massachusetts con- 
temporaries in the detail of "getting-up," which had been 
established by John Mein, a bookiteller, and John Fleming, 
a printer, of Boston, in December, 1767. Mein wrote the 
greater part of it, and was joined by Joseph Crreen, a 
Boston wit, and Samuel Waterhouse, who held a superior 
post in the Customs. Their shafts were aimed at the reli- 
gious fanaticism, the affected piety, and the laboured efforts 
to play over again the Puritan fathers, which distinguished 
some of the leading men of the Opposition, and on which 
tbey heaped a mass of ridicule. But it did not last long. 
Mein, of course, had to face the popular opposition, which 
at last developed itself In threaU against liis life. In the 
autumn of 1769, these became bo violent that he secretly 
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decamped to England, abandoning his business to the mob 
and his paper to his pattner Fleming, who attempted to 
carry it on for a short time, but wai obliged, for bis own 
safety, to give it up early in 1770. Mein was afterwards 
indemnified for his looses by the English Government, and 
employed upon one of the London papers ; and Fleming, 
being, in 1778, included in the Act of Proscription, which 
banished from Massachusetts, under pain of death, all per- 
sona remaining loyal to the royal cause, and confiscated 
their estates, also fied to London, as his colleague had 
done before him. A second attempt to rally the literary 
forces in the Cenfor, a paper treating of politics only and 
eschewing news, was equally abortive. Ezekiel Rusaell, 
who had been unsuccessful in an attempt to establish a 
journal at Portsmouth in New Hampshirr-, was placed at 
their head; but in less than a twelvemonth they were 
brokenup, and the Cenxorwasdead. The royalist cause was 
now represented in Massachusetts by one paper only, the 
Maasachufetig Gazette, which still remained loyal. Among 
its contributors were Daniel Leonard; the Lieutenant- 
Oovernoi of the province, Andrew Oliver; the senior 
counsel, William Brattle, and the Attorney -Genera], 
Jonathan Sewell. Leonard wrote a series of clever articles 
in this paper, under the pseudonym of "Massachusettsenais," 
which were considered by the other party of sufficient in>- 
portance to be specially replied to by John Adams, who, 
with the signature of " Novanglus," took up the gauntlet 
in the Boston Gazette, in a aeries of papers, which were 
reprinted in 1823. 

Another paper was set up in Boston, in 1768, by the 
Opposition party, called the Journal of Occurrences, which 
is a curiosity of the time. One half of it only was printed, 
and the other left blank for the recording, day by day, of 
the grievances and troubles of the colonies, or the disturb- 
ances and tumults which occasionally arose in the city itself 
between the two regiments stationed there, the Customs 
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officers, and the people. The cause lost some of its 
stauDchest adherents, and the Boston Gazette some of itg 
most powerful writers, whilst the struggle was only yet 
beginning. Thatcher and Mayhew were dead, and James 
Otis was insajie; but new and true men stepped into the 
gaps they had left in the ranks, and Samuel Adams found 
himself reinforced by such men as Josiah Quincy, Warren, 
and Chauncy, the Puritan minister. 

The Whig papers of Boston now began to adopt the 
alarming device, which foreshadowed the republican union 
— a wood-cut of a serpent cut to pieces, but each piece 
bearing the initial of one of the provinces, with the words, 
in large type, in the centre, "Join or Die!" The clouds 
were, indeed, gathering low ; the sky was darkening, and 
there were unmistakeable signs all around that the storm 
could not be far off. 

The Matsachusetts Spy, however, took the lead of the 
Boston press in violence and daring ; and Adams' articles 
and the Boston Gazette were tame compared with the fury 
of the Spy. Nay, it even attacked them in unmeasured 
language for their moderation, so eager was it for the fray. 
In 1771 it began to counsel a recourse to arms ; it pro- 
claimed all the wild v^ariea of universal liberty and 
equality ; and openly pronounced that the time had come 
for the sword to be drawn and the tie which joined America 
to the mother country severed. A writer in its columns, 
signing himself " Mutius Scevola," was particularly violent; 
described G-overnor Hutchinson as an interloper and an 
usurper, and declaring all English authority deposed, called 
upon the Assembly to take into its hands the administration 
of the province. The pleadings of the Massachuaetta 
Gazette were becoming inaudible in the midst of all this 
din — the royal cause found but a faint voice in the Boston 
press. The battle of the pen was lost by the Government, 
and the battle of the sword began ; when that unhappy 
battle ended, the press was no longer British I 
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Meanwhile, in New York, Philip Schuyler and George 
Clinton, the two leaders of the Opposition party, had blown 
into life again John Zenger's abandoned paper, the New 
York Journal, which, at first smouldering in sedition, booh 
blazed forth into a flame of rebellion. A Scotchman named 
MacDougal was the editor of it. The GdTerninent here, 
as at Boston, attempted to use the press as a weapon oi* 
defence, and got over the Royal Gazette of James Rivington 
to plead its cause. The principal advocates who appeared 
in the columns of this paper were, Isaac Witkins, the leader 
of the royalist party in the legislative assembly, and a man 
of great influence and consideiable talent ; Seabury, the 
Attorney-General ; the Keverend Samuel Chandler, the 
Reverend John Vardill, and Doctor Myles Cooper, the 
president of King's College. If the most talented of this 
group were Wilkins, Vardill was the most witty, and 
levelled the most cutting satire at the New York Journal, 
and at Holt, its ostensible proprietor and printer. There 
then stepped into the ranks of the Opposition, in defence of 
Holt and his paper, a remarkable man, who was to be 
famous afterwards for his association with Washington — 
Alexander Hamilton. He was the son of a Scotch father 
and a French mother, and was born in the island of Nevis 
in 1757, and sent to New York for his education. He was 
then only sixteen years of age, when he entered the lists 
against such formidable adversaries, and dealt telling blows 
upon the head and shoulders of Vardill, and of his late 
preceptor, Dr. Myles Cooper. But the youth, with the 
chivalry that ever accompanies such souls as his, would not 
see his old master harmed, when mob violence, breaking 
loose from the cause it had espoused, ran riot in the city, 
and scandalised the Whigs, as well as Tories, by its excesses. 
A mob had gathered for the purpose of proceeding to 
King's College, and there seizing upon Dr. Myles Cooper, 
and ducking, if not drowning him ; but Hamilton, apprised 
of their design, made for the college, and, arriving therQ 
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before the populace, h&rangued them from the steps, im- 
ploring them not to d!^ace the cauae b; assassinatioo. 
For a few minutes the crowd listened, and hesitated, and 
Mjles Cooper had, in the interim, escaped on board a British 
man-of-war, in the roads. The mob, disappoinled of their 
prey, fell upon the printing-office of James Rivington, and 
thewio^al Gazette, and demoliKbed it, as well as the printer's 
dwelling-house. 

Soon after this Tbomas Paine'e pamphlets, published at 
irregular periods, but aU numbered and paged like news- 
papers, and named " The American Crisis," appeared and 
first pronounced the word which had been faltering upon 
so many bleached lips and trembling tongues, of men who 
shuddered as they saw the only alternative more plainly ; 
separation and " independence " — soon after this the rene- 
gade English General Lee offered his services to the rebel 
cause ; and then broke out the Same that consumed to 
asbes the bond that liad bound together Great Britain and 
her "plantations in America." 

During the War of Independence, it was tbe newspaper 
press that animated the struggle, cheering on the colonists, 
denouncing the royalists, and, finally, proclaiming the re- 
public ; but when the victory it had helped so considerably 
to gain was won, its mission was accomplished — its cha- 
racter was changed. It no longer was a member of the 
British press — ^but it no longer bore a likeness to its 
former self. The columns in which the pens of Franklin, 
Samuel and John Adams, Jefferson, Jay, Carroll, Hamilton, 
and Madison had inscribed the burning words, which lit 
the flame of patriotism all over that vast continent, became 
dull and vapid with tbe commonplaces of the men who 
succeeded them. The vitality of the question was gone 
from the press, to be kept up by tbe same men in tbe 
Senate. The newspapers were still playing out the drama 
with a company of poor strollers, in the characters of the 
.great men who bad attracted the eyes of tbe world to that 
T 2 
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stage tlie se&son before ; poorer and poorer became tlie 
actors, yet more numerous the bams and scadolds on 
which they exhibited. Under the rule of the siars and 
stripes, a new^aper press has flourished, which is in too 
man; cases the mere organ of public corruption or private 
slander, but which has a flimsy representative in every 
inconsiderable Troy or miserable Carthage — every Aome 
of a hundred inhabitants, or Athens counting fifty chimney- 
pots. The number of uewspHpera has increased almost 
beyond behef since the declaration of independence ; but 
it may fairly be doubted whether their character has 
improved. 

The latest statistics which we possess of the American 
as a British press, are of the year 1775, when the number 
of newspapers was thirty-six, which were thus distributed : 
Pennsylvania, nine ; Massachusetts, seven ; Connecticut, 
four; New York, four; South Carolina, three; Mary- 
land, two; North Carolina, two; Rhode Island, two; 
Vii^nia, two ; Georgia, one ; New Hampshire, one. 

Meanwhile the press was spreading over the new world, 
■and among the islands of the West Indies. Only five years 
after Canada fell wholly under our dominion, an English 
newspaper started up, and the (^iebec Gazette appeared in 
January, 1765. The second paper, the Montreal Gazette^ 
did not appear until 1775. 

John Bushnell published the first newspaper which 
appeared in Nova Scotia, the Halifax Gazette, on a half 
sheet of foolscap, in January, 1751 ; but he only continued 
it for a few months, when its publication was, for some 
reason, suspended, and, although resumed after an interval, 
it did not come out with any degree of regularity until 
1760. In 1761, Anthony Henri undertook it, and, on 
the extension of the British Stamp Act to the colony in 
1765, the size was doubled. The circulation at this time 
was seventy copies weekly. The second paper was coii>< 
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liieuced in 1766, and the third appeared on the breaking 
out of the War of Independence ; but we opine that the 
second had already dropped, for our returna mentiout in 
1761, one ; in 1766, two ; and in 1771, one. 

New Brunswick had two or three papers published at 
St. John's, in 1782 ; but the early press of Prince Edward's 
Island appears to have come to grief, for, although in 1795 
there was the Si. John's Mercury first commenced at 
Charlotte town, there was no trace of a newspaper in the 
island in 1802. 

- Bermuda was slow in adopting the newspaper press. 
Colonised in 1609, it got on without a paper till one J, 
Stockdale established the Bermuda Gazelle in July, 1784. 

The first paper in the Bahamas was the Royal Bahama 
Gazelle, established at Nassau, New Providence, in 1783. 
In Honduras, the press was founded soon after the colony, 
and the Honduras Gazette started early in the last century. 

Barhadoes has the honour of being the first of the West 
India islands where the newspaper appeared. One Samnel 
Keiraer started the Barbadoes Gazelle in 1731. He had 
no competitor till the Barbadoes Mercury appeared in 1762, 
under the management of George Edmund & Co., and 
which continued until a fire destroyed the office and plant 
in 1845, when it was discontinued. . 

Grenada comes nest to Barbadoes, having possessed a 
newspaper as early as 1742: and then Antigua, where the 
press was first founded in 1748; in which year Sl Kitt's 
also had a Gazette. 

Dominica, which only came into our hands in 1763, bad 
an English newspaper in 1765 ; and, in 1784, we find St. 
Vincent in possession of a paper. 

Eastward ho! A British press is founded in India, but 
it is a rickety bantling as yet. HicHntfs Gazette, the first 
British newspaper published in our Oriental empire, was 
started at Calcutta on the 29th of January, 1781 ; and, on 
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the 4tb of March, 1784, it was followed by a small official 
sheer, the Calcutta Oazette or Oriental AdveriUer, In 
January, 1795, the still-surTiring Bengal Hurkuru was 
established, also at Calcutta. But the close of the century 
saw the Indian press in chains, as we shall hare to relate 
at a more convenient season. 

The Mauritius press, although in existence eince 1773^ 
WHS not our own, seeing that the island was still under the 
dominion of the French ; but the quaint, black-looking 
Cemeen has come into our possession with tlie island, and, 
without a change in its Gallic features, has sarrived the 
transfer, unshaken. 

Such were the few feeble lights which the press emitted 
in the East. As for the land where now morning and even- 
ing papers come out daily, rivalling those of London, it was 
then trod only by the foot of the savage and the kangaroo : 
one knowing or caring about as much as the other of the 
engine which shakes the civilised world as it takes its daily 
journey ; whilst not even the speculations of a " Citizen 
of the World" bad ventured to shadow forth the idea of an 
English press in China. 

JB'ive -and- twenty years will have passed over our colonial 
empire at our next glance, and we may then see a change 
which will astonish us. 
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Daviea, Tom, 235. 
Da Poe, Daniel, 102, 10*. 288. 
De Quince;, on Newepaper patriot*, 

D'Este, "Parson," 193. 

D'Ewes, Sic SimmoQdi, the first 

parliamentary reporter, U2. 
De Lolme on Journalism, i. 
Dennis, John, the critic, 133, 
Da Toequeville, on JounjaliBoi, 6. 
Deder, Samuel, 310. 
D'hraeli, the elder, on the EnglUh 

Menmrie, 22. 
Dodflley, 163. 

Dominica, the Prew in. 826. 
Donaldson, Janiei, 277. 
Dowling, George 247. 
Draper, Sir William, 21*. 
Dudley, Sir H. Balo, 211, 222. 
Dtiel, an editor's, 212. 
Dunton, John, 87, 102, 118. 
Dury, Gilee, a public nem writer, 

Dutch papers in America, 316. 
Duty, the advertisement. H. 
the paper, 94. 
the stamp, 94, 108, 236. 
Dyer, and hU Newa Letters, 83, 87, 
6fi. 

BditoT and Printer, relation be- 
tween, 97. 
Editor, flight of an, S20. 

Editor's boi, the first, 226. 



Ellis, Oaorge, and the A ntUJacabiM, 

' 241. 

Emmett, Robert, 2S6. 
£ntick, Jobn, 16G, 176, 180. 
Erskine on Jonmalism, i. 
Easay Papers, the. 110, 113, 160. 
"European Magazine," the, 149, 
Eipensea of a Newspaper ia 1774, 
190. 



Fairtaz'B, Sir Thomas, address to 

Parliament, 64. 
Farthing posts, 93, 
Fielding, Henry, lEl. 
Fleet, Thomas, 308. 
Fleming, John, £19. 
Fletcher's dercription of a news 

correspondent, 16 ; ridicule of (Im 

news books, 29. 
Flight of an editor, 320. 
Flood and the Freemmi'i Journal, 

294. 
Flower, Benjamin. 266, 274. 
Fonvive, of the Pottmaa, 102. 
Foote and the newspaper criticR, 



" Fourth EsUte," the, 2. 

Fowler, Daniel, 309. 

Francis, editorof the Cm-Tttt, 161, 

ISO. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 302, SIO. 

James, 302. 
Fraser, the licenser, 86. 
Freind. Dr., 104, 110. 
Frere, John Hookham, 241, 
French version of the Z(wd»B 

Frost, Qualtor, the Uceoser, 66. 



Garrick. David, ashareholder in the 

Public Adrertitar, 188. 
Garth, Sir Samnel, 111. 
Gaylard, Dr. 122. 
■ Gaietto, of Venioe, the. 18. 
Gazette, derivation of the word, 18. 
General warranM, illegality of, 176. 
"Qentteman'i Hagazirui," the, 14C, 



..oogic 



Qeorgia, the Presa ia, S24. 
Oermsn papera in America, 31 fl. 
Oennantown, a paper at, 818. 
Qifford, John, 246. 
William, 240. 
GoldBmid, Louia, 2SS. 
QoldMnitb, Oliver, 1S6; onJoumiLl- 

Ooode, of the Sigh Gtmmt Ooetm; 



294. 
Gratuitous advertisiug aheeta, 72. 
Gray, of the ifomdng Chnmide, 231. 
Green, John Kichard, oUierwiae 
Qifford, 2J«. 

Jonas, 315. 

Joaeptk, 319. 
Qrenada, the Prem in, 32S^ 
Grid ley, Jeremy, 808. 
Guthrie, William, 146, IG6, 1S7. 



Hairpeany p<i!iCs, 98. 
Hall, David, 312. 
Samuel, 318. 
Rallain on Joarnalino, 6. 
Hamilton, Alexander, 322. 

Andrev, advocatei the liberty 
of the press in America, 
314. 
Hammond and the Attijaeobia, 



Harris, John, 118. 

Hanheairorth, Dr. 146. 

Ueam'a, J., Lectare on the Preea, 

8. 
Henley, Orator, 185. 
Henri, Anthony, 3S4. 
Heniy the Eighth's proclamation 

agninet oewa, 23. 
Heron, the licenser, 85. 
Heylin, Peter, a irriter of news 

books, 44; on neirs books, S7. 
Heywood.Mra. ISO. 



>EX. 335 

Higgins, Christopher, Cromwell's 
news printer, 4B. 

Hill, Sir John, 180. 

Hilton, Captain John, SI. 

Hobhouse, John Cnni, supports the 
press, 261. 

Holcrott, Thomas, 188. 

Honduras, the Press in, 32{>. 

Hope, John, 187. 

Home, Bishop, on Journalism, 6. 
John (sM Toote. J. Home). 

Homeck, of the Bigk Oemuxn Doc- 
tor, 136. 

Hotham, Durant, 48. 

Houghton, John, F.H.S., 88. 

Hume, David, on Journalism, 4. 

Hunt's, F. S.., " Fourth Eslate," 2- 

"Idler," the, 161. 

Illustrated Mercury, the first, 60. 

India, the Press in, 326. 

Ireland, the Press in, 293. 

Irish I^liament and the lalelli- 

gencers, 81. 
Irish Rebellion of 1708, and the 

Press, 295. 



8S. 

Jeffreys and the Press, 78. 
Jenkinson, afMrwards Lord Liver- 
pool, 241. 
Jenonr, Matthew, 129, 1.^0, 188, 208. 
Jester, the newspaper, 234. 
Johnson, Dr., a nevapsper drudge, 
162 ; on JoQrnsliam, i ; Par- 
UantentAry Debates by, 149. 
Jones, Edward, printer of the 
OaiMt,66. 
Griffith, 194, 196. 
Justice, suppresses the WeMy 

Patku, 78. 
Stephen, 23E. 
Jonaon's, Ben, "Staple of 'Sem," 

29, 34. 
Journal, derivation of the word, IS. 
Junius, 184, 215 ; on Joumkiism, 4. 

Keimer (of Philadelphia), 310, 

Samuel, SJO. 
Kelly, Hugh, 182, 106, 220. 
Kemplay.C., I<ectureonthe Press,!. 
KeuueV Bisbop, 111. 



..oogic 



King, Dr, William, 110. 117, 160. 
King"B Beach, the Court of, m- 

Bumes the power of the Star 

Chamber, S3. 

Lambert, printer ot the Morning 

Chronicle, 248. 
Leading; srticlei, origin of the term, 



M^ne, John, 229. 

Medical paper, ^e fiiBt, S2. 

Mein, John, 319. 

Melbourne (William, Lord) writes 

the ■' Epistle to the Editor of 

the Anti-Jaeobia;' 242. 
" Memory WoodioU," 194, 205, 218, 

231. 



27 4- 



}, 72. 



Lioeager of the PreBe, the, and lie 

NewB-bootB, 30, 53. 
Licensing Act, the, 82, B4. 
Literary Mercary, a, 72. 
Lloyd, Charles, 214. 
Logographie printins, 226. 
" London Magazine, the, 149. 
Lords, House of, thednbates reported, 

205 ; and tbe Press, 54, 124. 
Lucaa, Dr., 294. 

Lyndburst, Lord, on Journalism, B. 
LytUeton. Lord, 180. 
Lytton, Sir E. B., on JoomaliBm, G. 

Mabbot, Gilbert, the licenser, E4. 
Macdooald, Baron, and the AiUi- 
Jaeobin, 240. 
Bditorof theSear, 229. 
Editor of the Morning Herald, 
267. 
MacDougal of New York, 323. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, on Dean 

Swift, 100. 
Mail-coacbes and newspapets, 237. 
MaUet, Dayid, IIB. 

Mallocii, David (i« Maltet, David). 
Manlej, Mrs., 111,181. 
Manners, editor of the Satirist, 267. 
Mansfield, Lord, on Jonmaliem, 4. 
Manwaring and the Medley, 111, 117. 
Horaball, Kev. Kdmond, 274. 
Maryland, the Press in, 315, 324. 
'■ Martin's Miscellany," 149. 
Massachnsetls, the Press In, 318, 

324. 
Mather, Licrease, deoonncea the 

New Eaglaad Coarant, 803. 
Mayhew, Jonathan, SOB, SIS, 321. 
' Mauritius, the Press in, S2S. 



Millar, the contumacious newa- 
printer, 189. 

Milton and liberty of the Press, S9. 

Mist, John, 121, 130, 133. 

Mohun (Lord) takes the News Let- 
ters in hand, 84, 

Moore, Edward, 160. 

Thomas, the poet, 296. 

MorsnTiIle, the writer of the French 
Gai<Me,Z1. 

Momington, the Earl of, and the 
Anti-Jacobin, 241. 

Muddiman, Uenry, a public news 
writer, 67; first writer of tha 
aaxette,6&. 

Murphy, Arthur, 180, 181, 167, 



Napoleon on Journalism, 3. 
Mares, William, and the Anti-Jaco- 

bin, 241. 
Nedham, Marchmont, 42, G7. 
Newberry, Nathaniel, 27, 28, 194. 
New Brunswick, tbe Pr^ in, 32G. 
Newcomb, Thomaa, 49,65. 
Neves Books, the, 17, 28, 34, 88, 79. 
New Hampshire, the Press In, 309, 

310. 
News Ballads, 21, 35. 

Correspondents, 14. 

Derivation of the word, 18. 

Pamphlets, 23. 

Rooms, 121. 
New York, the Press in, 312, 322. 
Newsman's Versea for 1747, 160. 
" New Year's Gift to Mtmurva Po- 

ItUeau" 34. 
NicholetB, the licenser of the Frev, 



..oogic 



Kichok' collectiiA of newspapers, 

28. 
NoctomalB, 41, SI. 
N orris. Dr., 87- 
NoTa Scotia, the Prem in, 324. 

Oldlaworth, 111. 
Oldn^xoQ, 111. 
OUtct, Atdermui, 200. 

Andrew, 320. 
Oniloir'a (tie Speaker) motion on 

teportilig, 144. 
Ordinance against uuli censed papers, 

St. 
Origin of newapapere, 8. 
OUs,Jtmes, 310,318,321. 

Pune, Thomas, 323. 
Paper Duty, the, 94. 
Parker, Jamec^ SIG. 

William, SIC. 
Pariiament and the Fieu, G4, 8G, 

9fl, 108, IS7. 
Parliamentaiy proceeding!, fint pnb- 

Uatian o^ 87. 
PaU and the Lacedentoniaaifereurs, 

87. 



Pembeiion'a, CbieMniUec, La* of 

NeifspaperB. 17. 
Penii? Newa Booms in the last cen- 

tnty, 121. 
Fennsflrania, Uie Pieoa in, SIO, S18, 

821. 
V«pjs and the news books, 68. 
Perrot, Charles, the first gaietleer, SG. 
Penj, Jamea, 229, 248, 266. 



Philips, 

Phillips, Ambrose, 113. 

Pilloiy, news-printera in the, 78, 

122, 175, 224, 29G. 
PiU, William, and the Aniijaatbm, 

241. 
" Poetiy of the AiUiJacobm, the," 



"'Poreupino, Peter," 261. 
Pon»u, Profeeeor, 2SS. 
TOL. I. 



Post^ffice, the, and the Press, 120, 
PowjB, Sir Lyttleton, chuges to 

jnries on the lawi affecting the 

P««s,126. 
Prasentment of the Giand Jniy in 

1709, 113; in 1723, 127. 
Prince Edirard'a Island, the Press 

in, 32& 
Printers of News, early, 27, 23, 94 ; 

in the pillory, 78, 122, 176, 220, 

289 : tured and fbathered, 2S6. 
Prior, Matthew, 104, JIB. 
Proclamation against unlicensed 

Hews, 73. 
Frogreta of the American Press, 298. 
Pulteney, Eul of Bath, 132,140. 
Sir William, advocates libertf 
of the Prno, 2fil. 



BadcliSe, William, ISS. 
Raikea, Bobert, 206. 
Ealph, James, 131, 161, 1E7. . 
Bead uid Ms Jatmal, 124, 129. 

Bebellion of 1746, the, and the Press, 

161. 
Seid, John, 21 
^ pMtingofI 

142, 144, 198-229, 

Resolutions of the Honse of Com- 

mona, 64, 108, 124, 130, 146, 171, 



324. 
Blchardson's, 6. P., Leetore on the 

Pren, 8. 
Bidpat^, 102, 108, 106, 118. 
BTington, James, of Hew Tork,S18. 
Bobinson, Capl^n, an early news 

Bolland,'Wiiuam, 289. 
Bomans, the nempapera of &«, 10. 
Boper, Abel, 118. 
Boddiman, Thomas, 289. 

Walter, 289. 
BoMeU, Ezekiel, 820. 

Lord WilUani,defbiids the Preaa 
261. 



i.,Coo'^lc 



St. Eitt'B, the Fnes in, U£. 
BL Tincent, the PreM in, 826. 
SaUi7, an editor**, in 1701, S8. 
S«ha;ler, Philip, of N ew Tork, 322. 

3«otlan' " '- — 

3orogg» 

73. 
Seaburj, AiimBoj-QtaitnX of New 

York, 823. 
Secret-sarrica money of Sii Bobert 

WripolB, IBS. 
Savell, Jcnuthin, 810. 
Shebbura, Dr., 17fl, ISL 
8he&rd, Wllli*m,as. 
Sheridsn, Dr., iU. 

Bichud Briniley, 226, 2S0 ; 

on Jonmiliim, 5. 

Sheriff's, the, procJomRbon on the 

relesae of the oewB priuten in 

1772, 201. 

Shirle;'B ridicule «f the aeVB booka, 

20. 
Simmonds', F. L, paper on the 

Pte«,a 
Sloane'B, Sir HtuLe, collection of 

newspaperB, 3S. 
Smollett, Dr., IflS. • 
Smjth, Junes Uoote, 131. 
Sonlh, Riohard, 87. 
Soalhey, Bohert, 241. 
Sporting paper, the first, 82. 
Sump Act, the fint, 108. 

Duty, 94, IM. 130, 2SS, 3fiO, 
253; in America, 318. 
"St^le of Neva,". Ben Jonaon's, 

2S, 34. 
Star Chamber, abolition of the, 87. 
Slatiatics of newspapers, 129, 220, 
226, 234, 235, 260, 2S7, 208, 816, 
324, 
Steele, Sir Rlohard, 104, llS, 118. 
Sterens, Q. A., 236. 
Stuart, Peter, 229, 23i. 

Daniel, 2SC , 
Style of neire njMrta in 1S0&— 1700, 
101 ; in 1752, 136. 
nempapsr wriling io 17Sfi, 
138; in 17M, 156;in 1777, 
217. 



SnpploBienta, written, 103. 
Supporters of the Bill of Bi^iU, 

aoc^ety of the, 218. 
Swift, Dnn, 87, 104, 115. 
Sjdserfe, Tbomaa, 27S. 

Tax npon newspapert, prt^eoted, 94, 

106. 
Tiylor, John, anther of "Hdnaieni 
Tonson," 194. 
the Water Poet^ *«. 
TeUffraph T. Morning Pal, s trial, 

389. 
Temple, Sir William, and the Lact- 

dfhnoaicm Mercury, 87. 
Thatcher, Oienbridge, SIO. 821. 
Theatre, the. and the Press, 192. 
Theobald, 118. 
Thickneaae, Philip, 132. 
Thomas, of the PaiAoy, 102. 
Thoma^Bon collection <^ nevapapera, 

the, 23, 8& 
Thornton, Bonnell, ISO. 
'ninrlow, Seoretary, 64. 
Tiemey, a champion of the Fnaa, 

250. 
Toload, John, " a Socinian heretic^" 



Trenchard, John, 120. 
Twita:— 

Covrier: Bes v. Boss, "Vint, and 
Pany, 26S ; Heriot ». Stoart, 



Gaatteer: of Sa;, 189: of lame, 

224. 
General Advertita; Pitt v., 227. 
Independmt Chromtle : of Oeo^ 
fiobinson, 189. 
. £on4iM Cbvnwl, 221. 

Evming Poll: of Nntt, iT"; 

of Millar, 189, 309. 
JVuMKm; of John AlmoD, 
189. 
Losal ProUitaMti of Thmnpson, 

Fain, and Fanrell, 77. 
Middlesex Journal, 224. 
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Tria]B:— 

Momatvr: Bhebbeare and othen *, 

Lord Hftlifei, 1TB; Beardmore 

V. tJie ume, 176 ; Fell and ff il- 

Bon V. the tuuue, 17S. 

Morning (^ronide,- Lord Boling- 

bnike r., 209; of Perrj tnd 

I*mbert, 232. 

BtraU: Sex. v., 224; Pitt v., 

327; Can7 v. Iawboq, 2fi9. 
Patt : Lad; Eliz. Lunbert 
V. TattenwU, 2fi8; Proprie- 
tor of the Telegraph v., 
239. 
KewB Bocks : of ColemaD, 16, 
New York WteOy Jimraal : of 

Peter Zeoger, 313. 
Nomi Oaieat : Box v., 224. 
yorth Britm .- of John Wilke«,106 ; 
Wilkes t>. Wood, 173; same v. 
Lord Hali&x, 174 ; Leach v. 
same, 176. 
Obtervaior : at D«rhj, 99 ; of Tut- 

PviHU AAvtrtiter : Eoi v. Wood- 
bll, 189 ; Lord Chatham n. 
earns, 209 ; Onslow «. Home, 
21S ; Bex V. uune, 217 ; Burke 
V. Woodfoll, 228 ; Laid Lough- 
boroog-h D, same. 228. 

St. Jamtft Chtcniide : Rex v. Bald- 
e,224. 



True Briltm .- Heriot v. Stuart, 

2fiS. 
Weeity Pacta iff Advks from 

Rrmt : of Carr. 75. 
"^MiptTer, for aelliag the, 209. 
WMtehaU EBoang Pott : Rex t.. 



"UuiTersal MsgulDe," the, 149. 
Unliceoeed news books, 73. 
Umtamped pap«iB of 1740, 1S3. 



YardUl, Ber. John, G23. 



reeolatioQS of, SI 8. 
Wade, the reporter, 19S. 
Wall, editor of t^e GaiOteer, 230. 
Walpole, Sir Boben, Babaidiees the 

Preag, 137. 
Walter, John, 226. 
War of Independence, the A.meri< 

can, 218, 323. 
Warren of Boston, 819. 
Waterhonie, Samuel, 319. 
WatAon, Jnmei, 273, 3S0. 
Watlc', Thomaa, Letter to Antonio 
Panlui, 19. 
William, an earl; EngliBh 
editor, 32. 
Wehitor, Dr., 137. 
WeHvood, Dr. J., 86. 
WeBle;, Samnel, ST, 102. 
Weatmacott, A. F., 241. 
Wharton, Duke of, 130, 131, 

Qeorge, 47. 
Whltefoord, Caleb, IBS. 
White, Kowland, an eailj news cor- 

reapondent, 16. 
Wilberforce, Samuel, shocked bj the 

AfUt-Jacobm, 242. 
Wilkea, AlderTiiaa, 166, 290, 213. 
WiUes, Sir John, 157. 
Wilkina, Isaac. 822. 
William the Third and the Prem, 

83, 96. 
Williamson, Sir Joseph, patentee of 

the first Landon Gazeitt, 65. 
Wither, George, 48. 
Woodtall, HentJ Samuel, a news- 
writer, 15, 189. 
Williaui, l&l, 202, 213, 226. 
Wynne, J. H,, 236. 



Telverton and the freanan'i Jour- 
nal, 294. 
Young, Arthur, 29G. 
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